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ABSTRACT  '  ^ 

This  manual  is  designed  to  be  used  by  individuals 
being  trained  to  'deliver  courses  developed  vithin  the  National 
Training  Systea  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (HIDA)«  The 
guide  j^rovides  resources  essential  to  understanding  course  content, 
and  provides  Materials  to  ena>)le  participants  to  be  actively  involved 
in  the  learning  exercises.  The  Manual  is  divided  into  10  modules 
focusing*  on:   (1)  adult  learning  theory;  ^2)  small  group  process-the 
learning  environment;   (3)  trainer  style;  (4)  cultural  considerations 
in  training;   (5)  methods  and  media  used  in  course  delivery;   (6)  the 
processing  of  learnxng  experiences;  (7)  interventions  to  enhance 
learning;   <8)'  adapt^-^.ons  of  training  packages;  <9)  practica;  and  (10) 
formal  and  informal  evaluations.  Each  module  consists  of  goals, 
objectives,  worksheets,  reference  shleets,  and  selected  readings.  A 
glossary  of  training  terms  is  also' included.  (KMF) 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTION 


PURPOSE 


Training  of  Trainers  describes  the  content  .and  activities  that  constitute  training 
delivery;  identifies  and  describes  the  behaviors  and  skiljs  associated  with  training 
delivery  as  a  task  area;  identifies  and  elaborates^on  the  major  considerations  of  trairr- 
ing  program  design  and  modification; '  and  provides  opportunities  for  participao'ts  to 
develop  and  refine  those  skjlls  required  for  effective  training  delivery. 


AUDIENCE  ^  ^ 

/     .   ^  ^  ;  ^  

The  prtmary  focus  of  Ihe  cburs-e  Ts  Toward"  those!  individuals  who  deliver  or  wiir 
deliver  courses  developed  within  the  National  Training  System  (NTS)  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA).  Those  skills  presented  and  developed  in  the  course 
have  broad  applicability  in  the  general  field,  of  training/  Therefore,  anyone  wishing 
to  up-date  their  skills  and  knowledge  of  delivery  techniques  for  training  programs 
can  benefit  from  taking  this  course.  '   '  *  ' 

.  -  r     -  *  . 

PREREQUISITES  ^    '  '  ^ 

The  design  of  Training  of.  Trainers  assumes  that  each  participant  will  have  success- 
fully completed  the  following  "NTS  co'urses  or  their  equivalents:  -V       *  ^ 


Drugs  in  Perspective/  NTS.  1979  ^ 
Group  Facilitator  Training  Package,  NTS,  1979. 


TRAmiNG  STAFF  QUAH  FICATIONS   *      ^  "  ' 

The  team  that  delivers  Training  of  Trainers  should,  in  adclLtion  to  meetinlg  the  pre:^ 
requisites  required  for  participants,  be  certified  as  trainers  according  to  the  current 
NTS  criteria;  this  assumes  the  trainers  have  an  unde^rstanding  of  how  people'  learn 
and  the  ability  to  work  as  part  of  a  team,  when  necessary.  , 

REQUIRED  MATERIALS 

•       Trainer  l^anual        ,  ^  . 

The  Trainer  Manual  is*  to  be  used  by  tne  trainer(s)  in  conjunction  .witp  the 
PaVticipant  Manual.     The  manual   includes*  a  sequence  of  topical  areas  an^ 
exercises,-   instructions    for    conducting    the    various  .activities,    and  the 
approximate  time  and  materials  reqgired  for  each  activity. 
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.^^..^       I:      INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COURSE' AND  TO  riAAC- 
MODUCE  ADULT  LEARNING  -THEORY  HMt'  A  HOUR'S 

'   -  '' 

GOALS  •  •     •  .  

•  To  enable  participants  to  begin  to  get  to  krtow  each  .other 

•  To  help  participants  see  how  this  course  will  meet  their  needs  in  becoming  more 
effective  trainers  \ 

•  To  'enable  .participants  to  see  the  link  between  adult  learning  theory  and  the 
jf     design  .of  the  content,  organization,  and  methodology  of  this  course 


To  lay  the  grourvdwor.k  for  the  application  of  concepts  related  to  learning  theory 
and  adult  learning  to  the  delivery  and  'facilitation  of -training. 


OBJECTIVES 


/ 


At  the  end  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 
Identify  other  participants  by  name 

Name  the  four  basic  variables  in  the  adult  learning  process 

Discuss  principles  of  adult  learning  in  terms  of  - how  ihey  learn  best 

Diagnose  those  aspects  of  their  own  trainer  style  that  enhance  or  detract  from 
adult  learning  *  ^ 

Name  three  domains  of  learning  • 

H-ist  at  least  three  principles  from  any  combination  of  learning  theory  orientation 
Describe  at  least  four  assumptions  about  adult  learners 

Describe  or  give  ^n  exampjW  of  the  relationship  between  the  kinds  of  learning 
activities  participants  will  experience  and  the  retention  of  learnings. 
_  i  :  ^^^^  ^  z  :  :  ^ 


MATERIALS 


Flip  chart  or  newsprint  . 
'  Easei/tapfe 
'Felt-tip  markers 

Cverhead  projector  and  transparencies  (optional) 
Participant  Manuel 
.  Photocopies  of-the  Pretest 
Registration  sheet 
Participant  list  ^ 
Name  tags  (optional) 
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MODULE 


TKPTR'ODUCTlON  TC/THE  COURSE  AND  TO 
^  ADULT  LEARNING?  THEORY 


WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  1-1  • 
SELF-DIAGNOSTIC  WORKSHe'eT 
(FOR  US£  IN  EXERCISE  1-2) 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF^ 
ADULT  LEARNERS  ^ 

THINGS  THAT  FULFILL 
THESE  CHARACTERISTICS 

THINGS  THAT  VIOLATE 
THESE  CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  Self-concept 

/ 

2.  Accumulated 
.  Experience 

« 

t 

( 

3.      Readiness  to 
^Learn 

r 

4.      ImmediaGy  of  • 
Appircation 

> 

*  \  • 

This  worksheet  was  supplied  by  the  National  Center  for  Alcohol  Education,  which  took 
it  from  the  .monograph,  "The  Leader  Looks  at  the  Learning  Climate/"  by  Malcolm 
Knowles.  Published  and  copyrighted  by  Leadership  Resources,  Inc.,  Falls  Church, 
Va.    It  is  f^eproduced  here  by  special  written  permission  of  the  publisher. 


Worksheet  1-1, 'Continued 


exercise  1-2,  option  a 
closed'  eye  recall 


PURPOSE: 


To  explore  for  oneself  the  kinds  of  things  that  go  into  a  leaning  e)iperience 


MATERIALS: 


None- 


PROCEDUfiE: 


r 


Close  your  eyes  and  listen  to  trainer  instructions. 


2.     After   the   trainer    has   told    you    to  open^  your  ^eyes,    write  your  thoughts 
•about  what  was  positive  and  what  Was, negative  In  tHe  learning  experience. 

.        ^  - 

^.     Verbally .  share 4,as  much  or  as  little  as  you  wish  of 'your  experience'  with  the 
large  group,  .  •  '  - 


TIME: 


30  minutes 


er|c 


Worksheet  1-1/  Continued 

J, 


EXERCISE  1-2;  OPTION  B 
STRUCTURED  EXPERIENCE:    HOW  DO  YOU  LEARN  BEST? 


PURPOSE: 


To  explore  the  similarities  and  jJifferences  in  how  people  learn 
To  share  these  similarities  and  differences  within  the  training 

•       •      "  ' 

MATERIALS:       »  *  '  -  ■ 

Newsprint  or  flip  chart  * 
Feltrtip  markers  ^ 
Masking  tape 

PROCEDURE:  .  • 

1.  FcJmi  small  groups  of  four  persons  ^ach,   seated  in  different  areas  of  ^a  large 
room  or  located  in  separate  smalh-group  rooms. 

2.  Think  about  tifie  ways   you   learn  best.     In  your  small  groups^  discuss  these 
ways  for  the  next  15  minutes  and  list  them  on  newsprint- 

3.  Select   someone  t(^be  the   spokesperson  for  the   small   group  to   report  find- 
,  ings- 

4.  Post  each  small  group's  newsprint  on  the  w^lls  of  the  room. 

5.  Spokespersons  report  for  their  groups  (10  minutes). 

6.  As   a  group,    summarize  the   structured  experience  by  noting   similarities  and 
^differences   in   learning   needs   that  trainers   need   to  consider  when  designing 

and  delivering  training  (5  minutes), 

TIME: 

30  mfnutes 
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DALE'S  CONE  OF  EXPEDIENCE 


APPLICATION  OF  A  BASIC  LEARNING^  PRINCIPLE 

An  important  learnirtg  principle  that  is  supported  by  extensive  research  is  that  per- 
sons learn  best  when  they  are  actively  inyolved  in  the  learning  process.  Dale's 
Learning  Cone  of  Experience  shown  below  shows  various  learning  activities  grouped 
by  levels  of  abstraction.  The  left  column  indicates  their  re^tiv^  effectiveness  as 
trainifig  techniques.  i  ,  »'  -* 


PEOPLE  GENERALLY  ^MEMBER 

10%  of  what  they  read 
20%  of  vhat  they  hear 


R^ad 


Hear  Words 


LEVELS  OF  ABSTRACTION 


Ve^rbal 
receiving. 


30%  of  what  they  see 


50%  of  what  they 
hear  amd  see 


Watch  still  picture 
Watch  moving  picture 


Watch  exhibit* 


Watch  demonstration 


Visual 
receiving 


70%  of  what 
they  say  or 
write 

90%  of  what 
they  say 
as  they 
do  a  - 
^  thing 


Do  a  site  visit 


Do  a  dramaJtuc  presentation 
Simulate  a  real  experience 


Do  the  real  thing 


Hearing^ 
Saying / 
Seeing  and 
Doing 


♦See  Wiman  and  Mierhenry,  Educational  Media.;  Charles  Merrill,  19S9,  for  reference  to  , 
Edgar  Dale's  "Cone  of  Expery^ence. " 


Edgar 

**Question  marks  refer  to  the  unknown.  , 


Reference  Sheet  1-1,  Contmued 


These  are,   however,   general  principles*     Individuals  vary  greatly  in  the  ways  in 
which  they  learn  best*    Some  people  are  visually  oriented:    'they  learn  best  Jhrough 
activities   that   emphasize   reading   arid   seeing  slide$,   movies,   and  demonstrations. 
Otrier  people  are  more  influenced  in  their  learning  by  what  they  hear  rather  than<^ 
what  they  see,  and  still  others  learn  best  by  doing/ 
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REFERENCE  SHEET  H-2 
A  SUMMARY  OF  CHARACTERISTICS 
^     OF  ARULT  LEARNERS 


Adults  are  at  various  .stages  of  autonomy,  and  they  exercise ''their  autonon^y  in 
learning    situations.     Their   concepts    about    themselves    directly-  affect  their- 
behavior  and  desire  to  learn.  * 

Adults  have  a  broad  base  of  experience  upon  which  to  draw  and  to  share 
others. 

Adults  ^seeK  to  learn  what  they  have  .identified  as  important  rather  than  what 
others  deem  important.  -    ^  ^  .  . 

Adults  look  to  learning  what  can  immediately  be  applied.  ^         %      •  ' 

Adults  are^  problem-centered  rather  than  subject-centered. 

Adults  want  to  know  if  what  they  are  asked  tio  learn  is  relevant  to- their  needs. 


•     •  1:      rFlTRODUCTION  TO  TH€  COURSE  AND  TO  '  ' 
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REFERENCE  SHEET  1-3 
TOT  TRAINING  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  training  process  followed ^in  TOT  is  based  upon  certain  assumptions;  the  most 
Important  of  these  are  the  followrngj:  •  ^ 

1.  ^Leahnlng  may  be  defined  as  a  change  in  behavior/ 

2.  Participants  bring  wi1:h-  them  a  dusted  of  understandings,  ^ills,  appreciations, 
attitudes,   and  feelings  that-  have,    personal  'meaning  to  .them  and  that  are  in 

'effect  the  sum  of  their  reactions  to  previous  experiences. 

3.  Participa'nts  have  developed  pelf-concepts  that  directly  affect  their  behavior, 

4.  ^Learning  require^  activity  on  the  part  of  the  participants;  they  cannot  be  pas- 
sive. \  ' 

5.  Ultimately,  participants  leanp  what  they  want  to  learn;  they  do  not  learn  what 
•  they  do  not  accept  (dr  come  to  accept)  as  meaningful  and  useful.  * 

6^    Learning  is  enhanced,  when  participants  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  learn- 
ing.. *    ,        '  * 

I     .  ^  • 

7.  Learning  is  directly  influenced  by  the  physical  and  social  environment. 

.    ■  'I 

8.  Learning  is  enhanced  when  the  learning  situation  provides  an  opportunity  to 
*    '     apply  new  information/fi  as  realistic  9  situation  as  is  feasible. 

*  9.    Participants  are  more  highly  motivated  when'^they  understand  and  accept  the 
purposes  of  the  learning  situation  than  when  they  do  not?  ^ 


^10.    Participants  a i»e' motivated  by  experiences  of  success. 

11.  .Participants  tend'to  be  motivated  if.  they  feel  accepted  by  the  trainer.  . 

12.  Participants  are  motivated  when  they  can  associate  new  knowledge  with  previous 
knowledge.         '  -      '  *  • 

13.  Participants  are  motivated  when  they  can  see  the  usefulness  of  the  learning  in 
their  own  personal  terms. 


AdapteS  from  a  list  from  Teachers  and  Learners,  by  Alfred  Gorman,  1974.  This 
article  v>as  reprinted  from  Training  of  drainers.  National  Institute  oh  Drug  Abuse, 
Publication  NO,    (NDACTRD)   79-091P,  1978, 

■r  .    .  ■  - 
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~I      I.      INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COURSE         CCI  CnTPD  PFADIMG^  \ 
MODUIE  AND  TO  ADULT  LEARNING  tHEOfiY     OtLtK^ltp  Kt/\UliyW  [ 

C 

HILGARD'S  GROUPING  OF  LEARNING  PRINCIPLES*   

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  Hllgard's  (1966)  Grouping  of  Learning  Principles;  Hllgard, 
opposing  fragmentation  of  learning  theory,  has  identified  twenty  principles  from  three 
different  families  of  theories--Stlmulus  Response  Theory,  cognitive  theory,  and  moti- 
vation and  personality  theory— that  are4>ote^tially  useful.  '  ^ 

A.     PRINCIPLES  EMPHASIZED  IN  STIMULUS-RESPONSE  THEORY  *  y 

1 .  The  learner  should  be  an  active,  rather  than  a  passive  listener  oc-vJawer. 
To  learn  requires  activity^ on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

2.  Frequgncy  of  repetition  is  stUI Jmportant  in  acquiring  skill,  and  for  reten- 
tion through  overlearnlng.  p 

3.  Reinforcement-  is   Important;  .that    is,   in   repetition,  ^desirable  or  correct 
responses  should  be  rewarded. 


Generalization  and  discrimination  suggest  the  importance  of  practice  in  var- 
ied contexts,  so  that  learning  will  become  (or  remain)  appropriate  to  a 
wider  (or  more  restricted)  raiige  of  stimuli. 

\      ,  ' 

'  If  you  want  people  to  be  able  to  generalize  from  the  specifics  they  have 
learned,  then  they  must  be_  given  practice' in  a  variety  of  learning  situa- 
tions. 

Novelty  in  behavior  can  be  enhanced  through  imitation  of  models,  through 
cueing,  through  shaping,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  liberalized  S-R 
approach.  '  ^  .  • 

Drive  is  Important  In  learning,  but  all  personal-social  motives  do  not  con- 
form^  to  the  dnve-reducticn  principles  based  on^food-deprivation  experi- 
ments. *  ,  \  '  ' 

Conflicts  and  frustrations  arise  inevitably  in  the  procfess  of-slearning  diffi- 
cult discriminations  and  in  social  situations  in  whicKlrrelevant  motives  may 
be  aroused*  Hence  \we  must  recognize  and  provide  for  their  resolution  or 
accommodation. 

Recognize  that  cunfl/fcts  and  ^fmstrations  occur  when  people  have  problems  learn- 
ing, difficult  inforr»ation  or  practicing  complex  skills.     Design  your  training  so' 
that  .learning  follows  a  clear  and  understandable  progression.    Develop  a  learning 
climate  within  which  people  feel  free  to  tell  you  when  and  how  they  ai^e  having 


*Hllgard,  Earnest  R.,  and  Bower,  Gordan  H,  Theories  of  Learning,  3rd  Edition. 
Englewxx)d  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:    Prentlce-Hall,  Inc.,  1966. 
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problems.  Plan  sufficient  time  for  digesting^  practicing,  and  processing  new  or  com- 
plex material.*  .    ^  > 

B.     PRINCIPLES  EMPHASIZED  IN  COGNITIVE  THEORY 

^  ,        1.      The  perceptual  features  of  the  problem  given  the  learner  are  important  con- 
-   ditions  of  learning--figure-ground   relations,   directional   sig^is,  sequence, 
organic  interrelatedness/   Hence  a  learning  problem  should  be  so  structured 
and  presented  that  the  essential  features  are  open'  to  the  inspection  of  the 
learner. 

V 

"  2.  ,The  organization  of  knowledge  should  be  an  essential  concern, of  .the  teacher 
or  educational  planner  so  that  the  direction  from  simple  to  complex' is  not 
from  arbitrary,  meaningless  parts  to  meaningful  wholes,  but  instead  from 
simplified  wholes  to  mora  complex  wholes. 

Present  information  in  a  clear,  understandable  sequence,  •  beginning  with  the 
/         basic  ideas  that  make  up  more  complex  concepts.     Tell  th^  learner  wl>at 
your  goal  is  and  how. you  expect  tt>  get  there. 

3.  Learning  is  culturally  relative,  and  both  the  wider  culture  and  the  subcul- 
turf  to  which  the  learner  belongs  may  affect  his  learning. 

o 

Recognize  the  ways  in  which  culture  affects  learning.  Plan  for  this  in  ..your 
training  design. 

4.  Cognitive  feedba^  ^onfirms  correct  knowledge  and  corrects  faulty  learning. 
The  learner  tries  something  provisionally  and  then  accepts  or  reje^s/\vhat 

I     he  does  on  the  basis  of  its  consequer^ces.    This  is,  of  course,  the^^Wgnitive 
'equivalent  of  reinforcement  in  S-R  theory,   but  cognitive  theory  tends  to 
place  more  emphasis  upon  a  kind  of  hypothesis-testing  through  feedback. 

Allow  time  for  people  to  tell  you  what  they  have  learned.  Give  them  feed- 
back about  what  and  how  they  are  doing. 

^.      Goal-setting  by  the  '  learner  is  important  as  motivation  "for  learning  and  his 

success  and  failure  determine  how  he  sets  future  goals. 
•     *  > 

6.  Divergent  thinking,  which  leads  to  inventive  problem  solving  or  the  creation 
of  novel  and  valued  products,  is  to  be  nurtured  along  with  convergent 
thinking,  which  leads  to  logically  correct  answers.  , 

Reward  creative  thinking  in  addition*  to  rewarding  people  for  the  "right" 
answers.      ,  \^ 


C.      PRINCIPLES  FROM  MOTIVyfl?TION  AND  PERSONALITY  THEORY 


The  learner's  abilities  are  important,  and  provisions  have  to  be  made  for 
slower  and  more  rapid  learners,  as  well  as  for  those  with  specia^zed  abili- 
ties. 

In  designing  training,  take  into  account  that  people  learn  a"t  different  rates 
and  in  different  styles.-  i 
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2.  .Postnatal  development  may  be  .  as  Nmportant  as  -hereditary  and  congenital 
determiners  of  ability  and  interest.  Hence  the  learner  must  be  understood 
in' terms  of  the  influences  that  have  siiape<i  his  development. 

3.  Learning  is  culturally  relative/  and 'both  the  wjder  culture  and  the  subcul-  • 
ture  to  which  the  learner  belongs  may  affect  bis  learning  • 

4.  Anxiety  level  of  the  Individual  learner  may  determine  the  beneficial  or 
detrimental  effects  of  certain  kinds  of  encouragements  to  learn. 

When  people  are  learning  new  information  or  experimenting  with  new  behav- 
iors, a-  moderate  level  of  tension  is  generated*  This  is  normal.  Trainers, 
however,  need  to  be  sensitive  to  individual  learners,  and  flexible  enoOgh  in 
their  training  styles  to^  offer  the  learner  the  kind  of  environment  that'^will 
be  beneficial  tc  him,  given* his  anxiety  level. 

5.  .The  same  *  objective  -situation  may  tap  appropriate  motives  for  one  learner 
and  not  for  another,  as,  for  example,  in  the  contrast  between  those  moti- 
vated by  affiliation  and  those  motivated  by  .achievement. 

People   have '  different  needs;   what  motivates  me  may  not  motivate  you. 
Don't  base  your  training  design  on .  the  assumption  that  all  learners  will  be  . 
motivated  to  learn  in  the  same  way. 

6.  ThB"  organization  of  motives  and  values   within  the  individual   is  relevant.* 
.Some  long-range  goals  affect  short-range  activities.    Thus  college  students 
of  equal   ability  may  do  better  in  courses  perceived  as  relevant  to  their 
majors  than  in  those  perceived  as  irrelevant. 

People  learn  what  they  perceive  to  be  relevant  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

7.  The. group  atmosphere  .^f  learning  (conipetition  vs.  cooperation,  authoritari- 
anism vs.  democracy,  individual^  isolation  vs.  group  identification)  will 
affect  satisfaction  in  learning  as  well  as  the  products  of  learning. 

The  training  climate  affects  both  what  the  participant  feels  about  his  learn- 
-   ing  and  what  he  actually  learned. 
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f    '  THREE  DOMAINS  OF  LEARNING 

According  to  the  American  Psychological  Association,  there  are  three  domains  of  learn- 
ing: •  .  / 

1.  Cognitive  or  thinking  domain  r 

2.  Affective  or  feeling  domain  • 

3.  Psychomotor  or  behavioral  domain.  (Note  that  in  this  course  we  are  using 
"psychomotor  domain"  in  a  broader  sense  than  usual--as  skill-building 
behavior  rather  than  performing  physical  acts.) 

THE  COGNITIVE  DOMAIN* 

The  cognitive  domain  can  be  broken  into  six  categories:  knowledge,  comprehen- 
sion, applications,  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation.  ^  \ 

Knowledge  refers  to  remembering  facts,  terms,  and  principles  in  the  form  that 
4hj^y  were  learned It  can  be  knowledge  of  ways 'of  dealing  with  specifics  (con- 
ventions, trends,  sequences,  classifications,'  categories,  criteria,' methodologies); 
or  khowledge'of  universals  or  abstractions  (principles,  generalizations,  theories, 
structures)*.      -  * 

For  example:  "A  plane  iis  a  machine  that  flies  in  the  air,"  or  "A-passenger  is  a 
person  who  travels  in  a  vehicle."    (I.e.,  terminology.) 

Comprehension  means  understanding  material  studied  without  necessarily  relating 
it  to  other  material.    It  can  refer  to  translation,  interpretation,  or  extrapolation. 

For  example:    "Planes  fly." 

Application  refers  ta  using  generalizations  or  other  abstractions  appropriately  in 
concrete  situations. 


1 


Egr  example:    "Planes  carry  passengers  by  atr.'^  ^ 

Analysis  is  the  breaking  down  of  material  into  its  consistent  parts.     One  cart 
nts  ' 


i  W  I   y  J  •  »^  fcl   IW  ■  ^-m^  ■mm  m  t  '      ^ 

analyze  elements,  relationships,  or  organizational  principles.  ^ 


> 


These  categories  of  cognitive  and  affective  domains  were  adapted  from  Bloom's 
taxonony  from  Handbook  of  Formative  and  Summative  Evaluation  of  Student  Learning/ 
by  B.  S.  Bloom,  J.  T.  Hastings,  and  G.  F.  Madans,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1971. 
This  article  was  reprinted  from  Training  of  Train^*rs,  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  Publication  J^o.   (NDACTRD)  79-091P,  1978. 
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For  example:  "ghe  concept  of  "I  can  fly  a  plan  to  Chicago"  can  be  broken  down 
into:       ^  ;  V? 

"Planes  fly  in  the  air/' 

''F^lanes  carry  passengers  to  Chicago." 

"I  am  a  passenger." 

"I  can  fly  to  Chicago  in  a  plane."  ■  * 

Synthesis  involves  rearranging  and  combining  concepts  and  principles  into  new 
patter  rts.  *  * 


For  example:     "Planes  fly  by  getting  off  the  ground.    To  Jet  ideas  'fly*  we  must 
encourage  students  to  get  their'-thinking  'off  the  ground.'"  . 

Evaluation  refers  to  judging  the  value  of  material  for  specified  purposes.  One 
can  judge  in  terms  of  internal  or-external  evidence. 

For   example:      "Letting  ''ideas   fly'   allows   new   ideas   to   be  generated.  This 
"enhances  the  learning  process;  therefore,  it  is  of  positive  value." 

THE  A^ECTHVB  DOMAIN*      '       ^  • 

The  affective  domain  can  be  broken  into  five  categories:    receiving,  responding,' 
valuing,  organization,  and  characterization. 

Receiving  refers  to  the  willing  acceptance  of  stimuli. 

For  example"^    ">;e  is  willing  to  believe  that  planes  fly." 

c 

Responding  refers  to  interest  in  responding,  the  satisfaction  derived  from  becom- 
'  ing  involved  with  an  act. 

For  example:    "He  feels  that  he  would  like  to  fly  in  a  plane." 

Valuing  involves  showing  preference  for  selected  activities,  becoming  committed. 
Concepts  are  seen  to-  have  worth. 

For  example:    "He  prefers  to  travel  by  air." 

Organization  involves  the  construction  of  a  'system  of  values. 

For  example:  "The  positive  feelings  about  the  comfort  of  flying,  the  time  saVed, 
etc.,  outweigh  the  negative  feelings  about  high  cost,  inconvenience  of  getting  td 
airports,  etc. "  .*  ^ 

Characterization  ^refers  to  internalizing  a  value  system,  to  feting  consistently  . 
with  attitudes  that  have  become  characteristic.    .  - 

For  example:    "He  travels  by  air  rather  than  by  train  to  New'York." 


♦See  footnote,  previous  page. 
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THE  PSYCHOMOTOR  (BEHAVIORAL)  DOMAIN* 

the  psychomotor  domain  is  broken  down  Joto  seven  categories:  perception,  set, 
:guided   response,   mechanism,   complex  overt  response,  adaptation^  and  origination. 

Perception  is  the  first  step  in  performing  an  act.  It  is  the  process  of  becoming 
aware ^of  objects,  qualities,  or  relations  by  way  of  the  sense  organs. 

X 

For  example:    "Passfenger  sees  seatbelt." 

^et  Is  a  preparatory  adjustment  or  readiness  for  a  particular  kind  of  action  or 
e^erlence.  *  It  j^an  involve  mental  preparation,  physical  preparation,  or  emo- 
tiona^^reparatipn 

"He  listens  to  the  stewardess'  explain  why  seatbelts  are  neces- 

Guided  response  .can  be  broken  down  into  imitation  and  trail  and  error.  It 
emphasizes  the  development  of  abilities  that  are  needed' for  a  cbmplex  skill.  ^ 

For  example:  "Stewardess  demonstrates  proper  use  of  the  seatbelt;  passenger 
ijnitates  her." 

Mechanism  is  when  learned  response  has  become  habitual.  At  this  level  the 
learner  has  achieved  a  certain  confidence  and  proficiency.. 

>or  example:     "Passenger  enters  airplane,   sits  down,   and  fastens  seatbeft." 

Complex  overt  response  refers  to  the  level  at  which  the  learner  can  perform  a 
.complex  skill.  The  category* can  be  divided  into  resolution  of  uncertainty  and 
automatic  performance. 

(Since  Learning  to  put  on  a  se'atbelt  is  a  simple  manual  skill,  there  is  no  exam- 
ple.) 

Adaptation  refers  to  the  altering  of  activities  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  prob- 
lems.* '  * 

For  example:  "As  a  result  of  using  seatbelts  on  airplanes,  the  individual' wears 
'his  seatbelt  in  the  automobile." 

Origination  As  the  formulating  of  new  ways  of  manipulating  materials  as  a  resUlt 
of  understanding,  abilities,  and  skills  developed  in  the  psychomotor  area. 


♦  These  categories  were  adapted  from  Bloom taxonomy^  by  ^Ilizabeth  J.  Simpson 

9f  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  The  Psychomotor  Domain,  Gryphon  House, 
-Washington,  D.C. ,  ^972.    Reprinted  from  Training  of  Trainers,  National  Institute 
.    on  Drug  Abuse,  Publication  No.'  (NDACTRD)  79-091P/  1978. 
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.  (Since  this  is  a  simple  skill,  there  is  no  example  here.) 


This  division  helps  the  trainer  identify  the  nature  of  a  given  task.  Once  the 
trainer  knows  whether  a  task  is  mostly  thinking,  feeling,  or  doing,  he  c^n  select 
a  method  that  will  produce  .the  kind  of  learning  that  is  desired.  While  all  three 
domains  are  involved  in  any  learning  act,  one  of  them  is  usually  primary* 

For  example:    "Look  at  the  different  domains  used  in  counseling  activities: 

'\ 

Cognitive:  You  need  to  know  counseling  theory,  to  understand  the  "why's" 
of  what  youVe  doing.  To  learn  concepts,  it's  important  to  talk  about  the 
ideas  you're  trying  to  absorb. 

Affective:  You  also  need  to  relate  in  a  supportive  way  to  your  client,  to 
gain  his  trust.  Talking  about  your  attitudes  and  the'  way  you  relate  to  a 
client  is  not  enough;  you  must  experience  the  supportive  feeling  and  prac- 
tice demonstrating  it.  •  .  ' 

Behavioral:  In  your  relationship,  with  your  client  you  need  skills  in  giving 
verbal  and  nonverbal  responses,  i.e.,  when  to  walk  over  to  a  person,  when 
not  to,  etc.  Role  playing  and  apprenticeship  are  called  for  here.  You 
really  have  to  learn  through  trial  and -error,  since  factors  of  judgment  and 
timing  and  your  personal  style  are  involved. 


•  ,< 
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LEARNING  AND  TRAINING 

Learning  Is  a  jirocess  that  takes  place  within  the  individual. 

Learning  involves  change.  It  is  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  habits,  knowl- 
edge, and  attitudes.  It  enables  the  individual  to  make  both  personal  and  social 
adjustments.  Since  the  concept  of  change  is  inherent  in  the  concept  of  learning, 
any  -change  In  behavior  implies  that  learning  is  taking  place  or  has  taken  place. 
Learning  that  occurs  during  the  process  pf  change  caajDe  referred  to  as  the 

learning  process  (Crow  and'Crow,  1963). 

» 

Learrting  is  £;hown  by  a  change  in  behavior  as  a  result  of  experience  (Cronbach, 
^     1963).  ^  '  '  ^ 

.  .  learning  is  precisely  what  training  is  all  about.  Training  exists  to  bring 
about  learning.  Training  is  a  .  y  •  (structured  process),  a  sequence  of  expedi- 
ences, a  series  of  opportunities  to  learn,  in  which  the  trainee  is  exposed  in  some 
more  or  less,  systematic  way  to  certain  materials  or  events.  The  trainee's  behav- 
ior is  supposi»d  to  be  modified  by  means  of  this  process  30  that  after  it  is  com- 
pleted he  behaves  in  some  way  that  is  different  from  the  way  he  behaved  before 
training.    Training  is  what  is  done  to  the  trainee  (Folley,  1967).  \ 

Matthew  Miles  writes: 

.  .  ;  the  learner  needs  to  experiment  and  explore,  try  things  out  for  himself, 
learn  by  doing,  until  he  can  bejiave  appropriately.  He  must  learn  that  . 
problems  are  not  caused  solely  by  the  behavior  of  other  people,  and  his  own 
actioas  are  a  part  of  any  problem  situation.  .  .         ,  \ 

Such  learning  requires  a  "not-for-keeps"  setting,  because  the  learner  must  be 
free  to  be  creative,  to  .think  provisionally,  to  make  missteps,  and  to  try  out  new 
ways  of  behaving  without  fear:  of  the  usual  painfuT.  consequences  of  failure. 
When  the  usual  constraints  or^^h€r^ndividu^l  are ''temporarily  lifted,  the  results 
can  be  dramatic.  .  .  the  "not-for-keeps"  behaVior^s-u:eah-real  enough  to  make 
for.  personal  learning.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  three^step  process  can  be 
said  to  take  place: 

1.  The   leo'ner   enters   a   safe   situation  ,and,    in  a  sense,   "unfreezes,"  or 
relaxes,  his  usual  set  ways  of  behaving. 

2.  In  the  unfrozen,  fluid  state  he  creatively  explores  and  tries  out  new  behav- 
ibrs.  .  ^ 

3.  He  refreezes,.  or  makes  firm,  the  new  behaviors  as  he  moves  back  to  the  ^ 
usuVl  demands  of  the  job  situation. 

Most  of  us  stay  frozen  most  of  the  time,  and  training's  biggest  contribution  is  in 
making  a  temporary  thaw  not  t)nly  possible,  but  safe  and  desirable  (Miles,  1973). 
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Selected  Reading,  1-3/  Continued 


•Training  Is  a  series  of  structured,  learning'  experiences  designed  to  .hfelp  people 
change.  ,  Learning  takes  place  at  varidus  levels*  Learning  experiences  must  be  plan- 
ned to  fit  the  participants^  level  of  knowledge/  skills,  and  attitudes*  Generally,  learnr 
ing  can  be  described  as:  (1)  the  amount  of  information,  facts,  or  concepts  that  a 
perspn  knows,  (2)  the  skills  that  a  .person,  is  able  to  use,  and  (3)  the  attitudes  a 
person  develops  and  imparts' to  others*  Training  should  focus  on  one  or  alj  of  these 
areas  according  to  the  participants*  problems  and  needs* 

These  three  levels  of'  learning  must  be  considered  if  we  are  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain performance  change  as  -a  resutt  of  a  training  and  development  activity*" 
Those  of  .us  involved  in  the  educational ^  process  should  have,  performance 
improvement  as  a  goal,  rather  than  the*  mere  acquisition  of  new  words,,  gimmicks, 
or  temporary  responses  that  slip  back*  into  the  same  routine  because  change  was 
not  "fully"  learneci  or  reinforced^  This  is  the  chalfenge  for  all  of  us  as  we 
assess  thp  needs  of  our  organizations,  design  learning  experiences,  and  evaluate 
'    :   the  effect  of  our  efforts  (Lippitt,  196^)*  .  ' 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  WRAGOGV.:  -A  PROCESS  FOR  ADULT  LEARNING 

€ENERAL-PURR6SE  


The«  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish  a  learning  climate  or 
spirit  of  mutual  inquiry. that  is  basic  to  the  ^ndragogical 
approach* •  The  reader  is- invited  to  enter  the  process  by  con- 
sidering some  of  the  challenges  posed  to  'adirlt  educators  and 
trainers  by  the  circumstances  of  life  today.    Thfe  reader  is  . 
also  invited  'to  consider  the  ne^d.for  a  new  educational  proc- 
ess  for  adults  arising  froiji  the  challenges  of  the  present  and 
to  review  some  o.f  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that  dif- 
ferentiate adult  ^learning  (Andragogy)  and 'child  learning 
(Pedagogy) .     In  addition,  some  information  will  be  provided 
on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  "Andragogy".  and  on^the  ^ 
growth  an^  development  of  this  new  educational  approach*  The 
—charpt er-eoneiude  s-with--a-br ief  ou ti  i  ne  of "  t he  basic  e  lemen  t  s 
of  the  andragogical  process^ itself • 

/ 

CHALLENGES  FOR  EOgCATORS  AND  TRAINERS  OF  ADULTS 

We  ate  living  in  an  ,age  of  rapid  and  accelerating  change;  an 
age  of  new  discoveties  and  kaowledge,  new  theories  and  methods,  ^ 
new  problem's  and  solutions*    Alvin  Toffler  recjently  warned 
that  this  increase  in  the""  pace  and  complexity  of  life  is  likely\ 
to  produce  a  state  of  cultural  shock  or  paralysis  brought  about 
by  an  "overabundance  of  choice"  (Toffler,  1970).    The  evidence 
indicates-^that— this- warning-cannot-be-lightiy  dismissed*  It 
seems  th^t  we  must  find  ways  to -improve,  our  Ability  to  choose  . 
quickly  and  accurately  what  we  really  want  and  nee4*  -  Further- 
more, we  must  learn  how  to  make  these  kinds  of  decisions  and 
carry' them  out  in  interaction  with  others  who  are  affected  by 
them*    These  conderns  'raise  questions  about  the  goals  and  pur^ 
poses  of  education,  of  human  'and  organizational  development 
and  of  training*    One  purpose  of  this  guide'  is  to  explore  some 
of  these  questions  and  suggest  some  tentative  answers*  Another 
is  to  review  some  specific  method's-  that^  have  been  proven  effec- 
tive by  experience*     *  ,  •  .  , 


THE  CHANGING  PURPOSE  0F> EDUCATION 

^  » 

Most  educational .theories  haye  been  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  education  is  the  transmission  of  the- 
totality  of  human  knowledge^from  one  generation  to  the  next* 

From  A  Trainer's  Guide  to  Andragogy/  by. J.D.  Ingalls.    Reprinted  from  Training  of 
Trainers,  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse /  Publication  No.   (NDACTRD)  79-091P/  1978. 
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Thl.  i«  probably  a  workable  assumption  provided  that  two  con-  ^ 
ditlonE  «e  present:     first,  that  the  quantity  of  knowledge  is 
sniall  enough^to  be  collectively  managed  by  the  educational 
system;  and  second,  that  the  rate  of  change  occurring  in  the 
culture- or  society  is  slow  enough  to*^enable  the  deposit  of 
knowledge  to  be  packaged  and  delivered  before  it  changes,-  Both 
conditions  have  disappeared  in  modern  times.    We  are  now  living 
in  a  period  df  knowledge  explosion  in  which  the  rate  of  cultural 
change  (e.g..  the,  introduction  of  new  technology  and  new  social 
mores f  sudden  population  growth  and  mobility,  changes  in  basic 
institutions  such  as  marriage  and  the  faimily.  etc.)  is  so  rapid 
that  we  are  living  through  three  or  four  different  cultural 
periods  in  a  life  span  of  70  to  80  years.    The  diagram  below 
presents  this  picture  graphically: 


The  Relationship  of  the  Time  Span  of  Social 
and  'Cultural  Change  to  Individual  Life 'Span 


Years  of 
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20th 
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This  increase  in  the  rate  and  quantity  of  change  in  society 
leads  to  a  question  of  doubt  concerning  the  viability  of  tne 
"transmittal  theory"  of  education.     Instead  of  "trying  to  trans- 
mit all  of  what  is  kndwn,  perhaps  our  purpose  could  be  "to 
stimulate  in  the  learner  a  desire  to  engage  in  a  lifelong  proc- 
ess of  diiscovering  what  he  needs , to  know."    If  this  redefinition 
is  tentatively  acceptable^  we  may  look  at  two  consequences  that 
follow  from  it.     First,  education  would  no  longer  be  primarily 
or  e3f elusive ly  an  activity  for  children;  and  second,  the  respon- 
sibility for  deciding  what  ^is  to  be  taught  and  learned  would 
tend  to  shift  increasingly 'away  from  the  teacher  and  toward  the 
learner.    Education,  as  a  lifelong  process  of  continuing  dis- 
covery and  growth,  could  thus  satisfy  our  need  to.  relate  in  a 
positive^ and  personal  way  to  our  own  changing  expterience. 


Three  additional  considerations  add  impetus  to  the  idea  of  edu- 
cation as  a  continuing  activity  beyond  childhood.- 

Living  Itself  is  Educational  Experience 

'The  ancient  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius  expressed  his  • 
belief  in  the  importance  of.  learning  from  experience  when 
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he  wrote: 


hear  and  I  forget 
see  and  I  remember 
I  do  and  I  understand •* 


Confucius  related  the  acquisition  of  understanding  and 
knowledge,  directly  to  ^living  and  experiencing*     "I  do 
and  I  understand. The  process  of  education,  looked 
at  in  its  broadest  sense  can  be  considered  to  be  operat- 
'ing  all  the  time,  during  all' conscious  human  activity. 
It  does  not  stop  *at  graduation!    Everything  we  do  Jffivolves 
some  kind  of  learning.    'Reflecting  on  the  past,  acting  in 
the  present,  planning  for  the  future,  all  clearly  suggest 
the  fundamental  process  of  learning  by  doing^.  -  Possibly 
we  do  not  look  at  all  of  life  as  a  •'learning  experience** 
or  a  "learning  situation. •*    Perhaps  our  orientation 
restrict^  our  thinking  about  ^^ducation  as  that  taking 
place  only  within  the  narrow/conf ines  *>f  a  formal  cle^ss- 
room.    But  whether  we  wish  to  recognize  it  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  learning  all  the  time.  Perhaps 
what  We  really  need  is  an  educational  process  that  will 
help  us  to  generate  meaning  and  knowledge  from  our  life 
situation  in  a  way  that  we  can  utilize  all  of  our  activi- 
ties ^s  "potential  for  learning."    In  that  xyay,  even  our 
mistakes  can  be  valued  as  providing  information  leading 
to  change  and  growth.    Continuous  learning  from  the 
experience  of  life,  then,  is  ah  important  focus  for  adults' 
in  today's  world. 

V 

Ediy^ation  and  th^  Resolution  of  Social  Conflicts 

It  seems  that  social  problems  today  are  bigger  and  more 
serious  than  ever:    crime,  poverty,  social  and  racial 
unrest,  and  dryig  addiction  are  rampant.    There  seems  to 
be  a  greater  need  today  than  ever  before  for  the  late 
Dr.  Kurt  Lewin's  prescription  for  resolving  social  con- 
flicts through  reeducation  {Lewin,  1948).     Lewin  demon-* 
strated  that  processes  for  the^  acquisition  of  normal  and 
abnormal  social  behavior  are  fundamentally  alike.  He 
p::oved  that  inadequate  visual  images  (incorrect  stereo- 
types or  illusions)  are  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  adequate  visual  images  (reality) .    The  importance  of 
this  clarification  cannot  be  overestimated.     If  we  accept 
the*  fact  that  our  perception  of  reality  may  at  any  time 
be  correct  or  incorrect,  but  that  it  is  dlways  visualized 
by  ourselves,  as  correct,  and  if  we  also  recognize  that  it 
is  our  perceptions  of  reality  that  steer  or  direct  our  • 
actions,  we  can  at  last  understand  the  basis  of  socially 
divergent  behavior  and  begin  to  develop  corrective  experi- 
ences to  resolve  those  conflicts  brought  about  by  the 
divergence  between  social  illusions  and  reality. 
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Lewin  called  this  method  of  dealing  wiizh  divergent  percep- 
tions     process  of  reeducation..    He  described  reeducation 
as  a  process  that,  effects  not  only  changes  iij  cognitive 
structure   (facts,  concepts,  beliefs  expectations)  but  also 
changes-  in  values  (attractions  and  aversions  and  feelings 
of  acceptance  and  status).     Reeducation,  to  be  effective, 
must  go  much  deeper  than  the  level  of  verbal  expression. 
It  involves  a  transition  from  old  values  and  ideas  to  new 
ones,  together  with  the  internalization  of  the  .new  behav- 
ior, which,  in  turn,  reinforces  the  new  vaLdes,  . 

Lewin  specified  two  conditions  as  absolute  prerequisites 
for  successful  reeducation.     First,  individuals  must  become 
actively  involved  with  others  in  discovering  the  inadequa- 
cies in  their  present  situation  and  work  together  to  dis- 
cover paths  leading  to  improvement;  and  second,,  there  must 
be  an  implicit  guarantee  of  freedom  for  each  group  member- 
to  acf^ept  or  reject  the  new  values  or  cognitive  structure. 

The  pro6ess  of  reeducation  in  pointing  the  way  toward  the 
resolution  of  social  conflicts  becomes  the  .second  important 
focus  for  the  continuing  education  of  adults. 

A  Process  for  Learning  How  to  Learn 

Together  with  learning  from  our  own  experience,  and  work- 
ing with  others  to  bring  about  reeducation  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  social  conflicts,  we  also  need  to  understand  and 
master  the  process  of  learning  itself. 

While  we  can  always  find  someone  who  is  an  "expert"  on 
something,  for  the  most  part,  teachers  are  not  generally 
available  to  us  as  they  were  when  we  were  children.  We 
are  expected  to  be  capable  of  performing  our  various 
social  and  organizational  roles,  and  if  we  cannot,  the 
consequences  are  often  personally  hurtful,  as  well  as 
detrimental  to  the  organizations  for  which  we  work,  yhe 
time  pressures  of  daily  living  may  a3so  make  it  relatyively 
impossible  for  us  to  pursue  formal  educational  activities 
as  adults;  hence,  we  need  a  process  for  learning  how  to 
learn  on  our  own.     In  order  to  build  a  foundation  for 
developing  this  process,  it  may  be  helpful  to  look  at  some 
important  differences  in  the  conditions  of  adult  and  child 
learning. 

ANDRA606Y  AND  PEDAGOGY— A  CHOIC>^  PERSPECTIVES 


Dr.  Malcolm  Knowles  has  clarifi^ff^^ the  differences  between  adult 
and  child  learning  in  his  book.   The  Modern  Practice  of  Adult 
Education,  1970.     Knowles  does  not  suggest  any  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  way  adults  and' children ' "learn"  (i.e,  inter- 
nalize new  information) ,  but  he  does  point  to  significant 
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differences  that  stem  from  the  condit^icns  surrounding  adult 
and  child  learning  >nd  differences  that  emerge  in  the  learning 
procesfi  as  various  degrees  of  maturation  emerge.     Dr.  Knowles 
writes  as  follows: 

"Mosi^  of  what  is  known  about  learning  has  been  derived 
from  studies  of  learning  in  children  and  animals..  Most 
of  what  is  known  about  teaching  has  been  derived  from 
experience  with  teaching  children  under  conditions  of 
compulsory  attendance.     And  most  theories  about  the 
learning/teaching  transaction  are  based  on  the  defini- 
tion of  education  as  a  process  of  tra'nsmitting  'the 
culture.     From  these  theories  and  assumptions  there  has 
"emerged  the  technology  of  "Pedagogy" — a  term  derived 
from,  the  Greek  stem  paid-   (meaning  "child")  and  agogos 
(meaning  "leading").    So  "Pedagogy^^  means,  specif ically> 
the  art  and -science  of  teaching  children. 

One  problem  is  that  somewhere  in  history,  the  "children" 
part  of  the  definition  got  lost.     In  many  people's 
minds — and  even  in  the  dictionary — "Pe^gogy"  is  defined 
as  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.     Period.     Even  in 
books  on  adult  education  you  can  find  references  to  "the 
Pedagogy  of  adult  education,"  without  any  apparent  dis- 
j  comfort /bver  the  contradiction  in  terms.     Indeed,  in  n;y 
'^^  estimation,  the  main  reason  why  adult  educatidn  has  not 
achieved  the  impact  on  our- civilization  of  which  it  is  ' 
capable  is  that  most  teachers  of  adults  have  only  known 
ho<r  to  teach  adults  as  if  they  were  children."  (Knowles, 
.1970)^  /  .  ,  ' 

There  are  four  basic  concepts  around  which  differences  between 
Andragogy  and  Pedagogy  can  be  illuminated.     They  server,  as 
reference  points  for  reflecting  on  the  different  emphases  in 
the  learning/teaching  transaction  inherent  in  these  two.  educa- 
tional approaches. 

Self-Concept        ,  v  . 

The  self-concept  of  a  child  is  that  of  being  a  dependent 
person.     As  children  move  toward  adulthood^  they  become 
increasingly  aware  of  being  capable  of  making  decisions 
.    for  themselves.    At  the  same  time,  they  experience  a  deep 
need  for. others  to  see  them  as  being  capable  of  self- 
directioa.     This  change  from  a  self-concept  of  dependency 
to  one  of  autonomy  is  what  we  mean  When  we  say  a  person 
has  achieved  psychological  maturity  or  adulthood.  Because 
of  thisi  a'dul-ts  tend  to  resent  being  put  into  situations 
that  violate  their  self-corjcept  of  maturity ,  .  such  as  being 
treated  with  a  lack  of  respect,  being  talked  down  to,  ^ 
being  judged  and  otherwise *being  treated  like  children.  . 
Because  so  many  of  our  educational  or  graining  environ- 
ments have, been  influenced ^ by  traditional  pedagogical 
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practices,  adults  tend  to  come  into  educational  or  train- 
ing programs  expecting  to  be  treated  like  children  and 
prepared  to  allow  the  teacher  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  learning*     When  a'dults  discover  that  they  are  capable 
of  self-direction  in  learning,  as  they  are  in  other  activi- 
ties of  their*  lives,  they  often  experience  a  repiarkable 
increase  of  motivation  to  learn  and  a  strong  desir^  to  con- 
tinue^ the  learning  process.' 

There  are  several  implications  for  *he  creation  of  a  self- 
directing  adult  learning  .environment  that  follow  from  the 
ideas -stated  above*     As  this  guide  is  developed,  these 
implications  will  be  treated  ij\  depth*     The  first  major 
difference  between  Andragogy  and  Pedagogy  exists  in  the 
relationship  between  teacher  and  'learner  and  in  the 
learner's  concept  of  himself  with  regard  to  his  capacity 
fox?:  self -direction. 

"  --.  i 

Dominant        Dependent  j  Reciprocity  in  the 

Teacher  Learner        ^  Teaching/Learning 

Transaction^ 

A  directing  relationship  A  helping  relationship 

Exper^ienoe 

Adults f  in  the  course  of  living,  have  ac^^ulated  vast 
quantities  of  experience  of  differing  kinds.     It  safe 

say  that  'j'we  are  our  experience."  *  Our  experience  is 
what  we  have  done;  i.e.,  the  sum  total  of ,  our  life's 
impressions  and  our  interaction  with  other  persons  and 
the  world.'   Children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  relatively 
ne\7  to  experience;   "experience  is  what  happens  to  them" 
and  many  patterns  of  experience  have  simply  not  occurred 
frequently  enough  for  them  to  have  become  familiar,  safe^ 
or  generally  predictable. 
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In  the  andragogical  approach  to.  'education,  the  experience  of 
adults  is  valued  as  a  rich  resource  for  learning.     In  the 
tradition  of  Pedagogy,  however,  the  tendency  has  ')een  \fo  regard 
the  experience  of  children  as  being  of  little  worth  in^  the 
educational  process.     It  is  probably  for  this  reason  rhat  the 
methodology  of  Pedagogy  has  heen  up  to  this  point  at/least, 
largely  oriented  toward  "one  way  communication  techniques": 
lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  audiovisual  presentations. 
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Andragogy,  on.  the  other  hand,  abounds  with  "experiential,"  two- 
.  way  and/ multidirectional   techniques,  such  as  group  discussion., 
simulation,  and  role  playing,  buzz  groups,  team  designing, 
skill  practice  sessions,  and  so  on*    In  this  way,  the  experi- 
ences of  all  participants  can  be  utilized  as^  resources  for- 
— learning^ ^Wheh  students  function  as  teachers_and  learners  at 
the  same  time,  , utilizing  their  experiences  to  facilitate  the 
learning  process,  the  second  major  difference  between  Andragogy 
and  Pedagogy  becomes  apparent. 

One-way  communication  ,  ^  Multicommunication 

given  by  shared  by  all 


Teacher  to_Jliearner        _  ^  .community- JDf^^   ^ 

^  Learners  and  Teachers 


Experience. of  the  teacher  Experience  of  all  valued 

valued  as  the.  primary  >^      as  resources  for  learning 

resource  for  learning 


Readiness  to  Learn 

Educators  are'  quite  familiar  with  the  concept  "readiness 
to  learn"  and  "teachable  moment."     It  is  well  known  that 
/  educational  development  occurs  best  through  a  sequencing 
of  learning  activities  injio  developmental  tasks  so  that 
the  learner  is  presented  with  opportunities  for  learning 
certain  topics  or  activities  when  he  is  "ready"  to  assimi- 
late them,  but  not  before.     It  is  obvious  for  example  that - 
learning  arithmetic  has  to  precede  learning  trigonometry, 
or  that  learning  the  meaning  of  basic  words  has  to  precede 
reading  history.     The  main  task  of  pedagogical  curri-eulum  ^ 
development  lies  in  dealing  with  sequencing  and  interrelat- 
ing of  subjects  and  skill-building  activities  to  meet  the' 
requirements  of  competency  for  graduation.     Adults,  however 
have  largely  completed  the  requirements  of  basic  education 
by  developing  competency  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,- 
and    speech  (unless  their  education  has  been  retarded  by 
social  or  economic  factors) .     Their  development  tasks  are 
increasingly  related  to  the  social  roles  th  j:  form  their 
immediate  concerns:    working,  living,  raising  a  family, 
enjoying  .art,  music,  recreational  activities,  and  so  on. 
As  we  adults  move  through  life  from  early  adulthood  through 
middle-age  and  into  later  maturity,  we  experience  many 
different  "teachable  moments"  called  forth  by  the  needs  of 
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our  social  situation.     The' third  difference  between  Andra- 
gogy  and  Pedagogy  can  be  inferred  from  the  process  used  in 
choosing  the  learning  content.     In- traditional  Pedagogy/ 
the  teacher  decides  both  the  cont<|nt  (what  will  be  learned) 
and  assumes  responsibility  for  the  process  of  choosing' (how 
and  when  the  learning  will  take  place).     In  Andragbgy,  the 
grouping  of  learners^  is  brought  about  inr  direct  relation ' 
to  the  individual  inures ts  and  learning  needs  identified 
by  the  learners  "themselves.     The  learners  decide  what  they 
need  to  learn  based  ori  their  own  perception  of*  the  demands 
of  their  social  situation.    The  facilitator  of  andragogical 
learning  acts  as  a  resdurce  person,  to  help  the'  learners  . 
form  interest  groups  and  diagnose  their  learning  needs.  In 
doing-thxs  the  facilitator  may  provide  .some  structure  by 
suggesting  kinds  of  competencies  needed\to  perform  various 
role.sQpr  functions  or  he  may  suggest  several  areas  of  inter- 
est into  which  learners  may  wish  to  ^roup  themselves  to 
begin  this  diagnostic  process. 


Learners  are  grouped 
by  grade  and  class 


Teacher  makes  curriculum 
decisions  for  the  Learners 


Learners  group  themselves 
according  to  interests 

m'  i\  ■ 

Facilitator  helps  Xearners 
to  diagnose*  learning  needs 


Time  Perspective  and  OvientatiSri  to  Learning 

We^  are  used  to  thinking  of  education  in  terms  of  "prepara- 
tion for  the  future"  rather  than'"doing  in  the  present." 
When  we  were  children,  we  were  involved  in  the  educational 
process  of  storing  up  information  for  use  on  some  faf-off 
day,  following  graduation.    Our  teachers  presented  us  with 
information  neatly  packaged  into  subjects  that  we  could-' 
unwrap  as  needed  on  our  journey  through  life.  Graduation 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  ceremonial  "rite  of  passage"^ from 
the  learning  world  into  the  "doing  worfd"  in  which  there 
was  a  strong  implication  that  -he  learning  world  was  left  - 
behind.     But  if  we- agree  with  Confucius,,  that  al,l  living 
is  learning,  we  can  sed  that  ^learning  is  riot  only  prepara- 
tion for  living,  but  the  very  essence  of  living  itself. 
When  I  am  actively  thinking,  doing,  reflecting  on  my ^experi- 
ence, discussing  it  with  others,  practicing  and  learning 
new  skills  for  improvement  and  using  them,  I  am,  in  fact, 
usihg  most  of  the  abilities  that  differentiate  humans  from 
other  forms  of  animal  life. 
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In  the  andragogical  approach  to  education^  learning  is 
"problem  centered"  rather  than  "subject  centered," 
Andragogy  is  a  process  for  problem  finding  and  problem 
solving  in  the  present;  it  is  ah  orientation  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  improvable* situation,  a  desired  goal,  a 
corrective  experience,  or  a  developmental  possibility  in 
relation  to  the  reality  of  the  present  situa>tion.     To,  * 
discover  "wher^  we  are  now"  and  "where  we    want  to  go"  is 
the  heart  of  t\^^  andragogical  approach  to  education.  When 
coUpled  with  the  process  of  evaluation  as  a  ^description 
for  "where  have  we  been"  and  "where  are  we  iiow/*^.  we  can 
take  positive  steps  to  action  within  a  realistic  framework 
•of  possibility. 


Teachers  as  curators  of^ 
knowledge  of  the  past 


Problem  finding/problem 
solving  teams 


Grouping  and  classifying 
information  inuo  subjects 
to  be  studied  now  for  use 
"someday"^ 


Learning  by  working  on 
today's  problems 
today 


Two  clarifications  must  b^  made  at  this  point  with  regard 
to  both  Andragogy  and  Pedagogy.    First,  many  developments 
in  the  field  of  children's  education  in  recent  years  have 
tended  to  make  it  more  andragogical.  'For  example the  use 
of  experiential  learning  techniques,  the  enhancement  of 
collaborative  skill  development  through  group:  methods  and 
the  recognition  of  cultural  and  ethnic  differences;  etc. 
Secondly,  in  suggesting  that  andragogical  learning  con- 
centrates on  the  "here  and  now"  situatioa  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  any  disdain  for  the  knowledge  of  the  past.  What 
we  are  suggesting  is  that  adults  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  motivated  to  investigate  subject  areas  when  they  hr.ve 
a  "need  to  know"  as  the  result  of  experiencing  a  present 
problem  situation  or  learning  need. 


AN  EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  ADULT  LEARNING 


How  did 'Andragogy  begin?    Where  did  the  name  come  from?    Has  any- 
one heard  of        outside  the  United  States?    The^se  questions  are. 
examples  of  tnjDse  frequently  asked  by  people  first  exposed  to 
andragogical  education  or  training. 
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The  name  Andragogy  (or  Andragology)  derives  from  a  combination 
of  the  classical  Greek  noun  ayoge   (the  activity  of  leading)  with 
the  stem  andr  (adult) •    Andragogy  is  thus  defined  as  the  art  and 
science  of  leading  adult  learning  (or  helping  adults  learn) • 
The  word  was  first  used  by  a  German  grammar  school  teacher, 
Alexander  Kapp,   in  1833,  to  describe  the  education  theory  of  the 
Greek  philosopher,  Plato.     Kapp  distinguished  Andragogy  from 
Social  Pedagogy   (basic  remedial  education  for  disadvantaged  or* 
handicapped  adults)  referring  to  Andragogy  as  the  normal  and 
natyr.al  process  of  continuing  education  for  adults. 

The  development  of  Andragogy  seems  to  have  been  inuch  more  rapid 
in  Europe  than  in  the  UniTted  States.     In  the  Netherlands,  there 
are  at  present  seven  major  universities  granting  degrees  with 
Andragogy  as  the  major  specialization.     A  similar  development 
has  occurred  in  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,   and  in  particular, 
Yugoslavia,  where  several  universities  are  offering  programs 
leading  to  the  doctorate.     Andragogy  is  becoming  known  in  France, 
England,  and  in  South  America.     Professor  Malcolm  Knowles  of 
Boston  University  introduced  Andragogy-  to  the  United  States  and 
is  internationally  recognized  for  his  creative  developmental  work 
in  this  new  field  (Van  Enckevort,   1971) . 

While  Andragogy  has  been  emerging  as  a  new  educational  process 
for  adults,  closely  related  discoveries  have  been  and  are  being 
made  in  the  fields  of  management  and  organizational  development 
and  also  in  the  fields  of  counselling,  psychotherapy  and  social 
psychology.  *  Andragogy 

is  a  unifying  educational  process  that  can  help  adults  discover 
and  use  the  findings  of  these  related  fields  in  social  settings 
and  educational  situations  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  health 
of  individuals,  organizations,  and  communities. 

In  fact,  tl\e  European  andragogues  consider  "social  case  work, 
counselling,  resocialization  processes,  social  group  work,  adult 
education,  personnel  management,  community  organization,  and 
community  development,  etc.".  (Van  Enckevort,   1971)   to  all  be 
parts  of  applied  Andragogy.     Andragogy  is  seen  in  this  sense  to 
be  the  "process"  through  which  the  differing  "content"  of  the  ^ 
above  mentioned  fields  or  activities  can  be  learned  and  applied^ 

THE  ANDRAGOGICAL  PROCESS 

The  development,  organization,  and  administration  of  programs  in 
applied  Andragogy  involve  continuous  circular  application  of  the 
following  seven  steps.     These  seven  steps  are: 

*  Setting  a  climate  for  learning 

*  Establishing  a  structure  for  mutual  planning 
^  *  Assessing  interests,  needs  and  values 

*  Formulating  objectives 

^        ^    Designing  learning  activities 
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*  Implementing  learning  activities 

*  Evaluating  results  (reassessing  needs, 
interests  and  values 

The  seven"-step  process  of  Andragogy  can  be  graphically  described 
in  terms  compatible  with  "general  systems  theory**"   (von  Bertalanffy, 
1968)     Andragogy  may  be  viewed  as  a.  learning  systems  model  that 
uses  a  "feedback  loop."    It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  continuous  development  process  for  adult  learning. 


Organization 

1,  A  climate  for 
learning 

2.  A  structure  for 
mutual  planning 


Input 


3.  Needs inter- 
ests, and 
values^  of 
participants 


Activity 
(Processing) 


Output 


4^. 

Formulating 

objectives 

5. 

Designing 

6. 

Implementa- 

tion 

.  Shared 
evalua- 
. tion  of 
results*. 
Leading  : 
to  a  re- 
assessment 

oi  needs 
 i 


The  primary  function  of  the  teacher  (or  facilitator)  in  an  andra-* 
gogical  activity  is  that  of  managing  or  guiding  -the  andragogical 
process  itself,  rather,  than  maniaging  the  "content"  of  the  learn- 
ing as  in  traditional  Pedagogy.     The  content  of  andragogical 
learning  can  thus  be  highly  variable,  based  on  the  resources  and 
interests ^of  the  learners  and  the  needs  of  the  institutions  and 
organizations  of  which  they  are  a  part.    While  the  facilitator 
need  not  be  an  "expert"*  in  the  learning  content,  it  is  most  desir- 
able for  him  to  have  some  "content"  knowledge  if  he  is  to  guide 
the  "process"  effectively. 

.   Now  we  can  see  that  Andragogy  meets  the  conditions  for  continuing 
educational  activity  for  adults: 

*  It  is  a  way  to  learn  directly  from  our  experience. 

*  It  is  a  process  of  reeducation  that  can  reduce, 
social  conflicts  through  interpersonal  activity 
in  learning  groups. 

*  It  is  a  process  of  self-directed  learning  from  which 
we  can  continuously  reassess  our  own  learning  needs 
as  they  emerge  from  the  demands  of  the  changing 
situation. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  win  explore  in  detail  the  organizational 
issues  of.  climate  setting  and  building  a  structure  for  m*utual 
planning  that  are  necessary  to  begin  an  andragogical  learning 
activity. 
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"=     SMALL  GROUP  PROCESS--THE 
mODUlE               LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 

rinjic^  2  ^^^^^ 

IllVIt*  35  MINUTES 

• 

* 

To  increase  knowledge  of  groups  and  their  processes 

-  • 

To    .increase     av/artr.cos  '  of     the  leader/trainer 
of  a  group's  life 

role     at    various  stages 

• 

 To — organize    a    means    of    observing,  analyzing, 

processes. 

and    interpreting  group 

OBJECTIVES 

/ 

At 

the  end  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

• 

List      at      least      five      elements      of  dynamics 
process  can  be  observed 

through      which  group 

t 

Describe      the      relationship      between      group    -  mat^jrity      and    'the  kind  

of  leadership  generally  needed  at  each  stage 

• 

Identify  three  role  functions  group  members  can  play 

• 

Define  the  following  terms: 

Content     .  ' 

Process 

Group 

Group  process 
Group  elements 
Memb~er~elements 

• 

Diagnose  the  stage  of  growth  of  their  own  group 

• 

List  etiements  and  dynamics  common  to  most  groups 

• 

,  Observe      and      identify      elements      and  dynamics 
group  activity. 

during     a  simufated 

1VIATERIALS 

Flip  chart  or  newsprint 

Eas«l/tape 

Felt-tip  markers 

Overhead  projector  and  transparencies  (optional) 
Participant  Manual  ^ 

• 

• 
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MODULE 


SMALL  GROUP  PROCESS— THE  LEARI^ING 
•  ENVIRONMENT 


WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  11-1 
GROUP  GROWTH  DETERMINATION 
(FOR  EXEReiSE-ll-1) 


PURPOSE; 


To  gain  a  generiil^plcture  of  the  perceptions  which  various  group  members  have  about 
the  group  and  its  §rS|wth  during  its  initial  stage.  •  .  - 

MATERIALS; 

Group  Growth  Questionnaire 

PROCEDURE;        ^  '     

1.  Fill  out,  the  Group  Growth  Questionnaire  that  appears  on  the  following  page* 

2.  Jot  down  notes  on  perceptions  you  have  about  the  group,  If  any,  beyond  what  Is 
covered  on  the  questionnaire* 

TIME:  . 
5-10  minutes 


Worksheet  11-1,  Continued 


THE  GROUP  GROWTH 


As  a  group -  begins  1J-.S'  life  and  at  several  points  during  its  growth,  the  leader 
and  member's  might  individually  fill  out  the  following  scales  and  then  spend^ 
some  'time  sharing  the  data  that  are  collected.  Through  these  scales,  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  general  picture'  of  the  perceptions  which'  various  members  haver 
about  the  group  and  how  it  is  growing.  It  Is  also  possib{e'to  pick  up  areas  In 
which  thei*e  may  be  some  difficulties  which  are  blocking  progress. 

1.     How  clear  are  the  group  goals? 

1.  2.    :     '  3.        ^  4.         .       '    5.  * 


No  apparent     Goal  confu* 

Average  goal 

Goals  mostly     Goals  veryclear 

goals               sion,  uncer- 

clarity 

clear 

tainty,  or 

.cbnTllct 

2.     How  much  trust  and  openness 

In  the  group? 

• 

1.     •  2. 

3. 

4.  5. 

Distrust;  a       Little  trust.     Average  .trust  ^Considerable  Remarkable  trust  and 

closed  group    defensiveness  and  openness    trust  and  '  openness 

openness 

.  3.     How  sensitive  and  perceptive  are  group  members? 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5. 

No  awareness   Most  members  Average  Better  than  Outstanding  sensi- 

or  listening      self-absorbed   sensitivity        usual  lis-  tivity  to  others 
in  the  group                        and  listening  tening 

4.     How  much  attention  wa"s  paid  to  process?    (The  way  the  group  was  working?) 

!•  2.  3.  4.  5. 


No  attention'    Little  atten-     Some  concern    A  fair  balance  Very  concerned 
to  process        tioh  to  pro-     with  group       between  con-    with  process 
cess  process     *      tent  and  pro- 

cess 


Worksheet  11-1,  Continued  * 


5«     How  were  group  leadership  needs  met? 


1/ 

2.  3. 

4.  • 

5. 
> 

Not  met,  ^ 

Leadership       Some  leader- 

Leadership 

Leadership  needs 

drifting 

concentrated     ship  sharing 

functions 

met  creatively 

in  one  person 

distributed 

and  flexibly 

6.     How  were 

group  decisions  made? 

1- 

2.  3/ 

4. 

5. 

No  decisions  Made  by  a  Majority  vote  Attempts  at  Full  participation  and 
CQuld  be  few  •  .  integrating       tested  consensus 

reached  minority 

vote 


How  well  were  group  resources  used? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

One  or  two 

xSeveral  tried 

Average  use 

Group 

Group  resources 

contributed. 

to  contrlr 

of  group 

resources 

fully  and  effectively 

but  deviants 

bute,  but 

resources 

well  used 

used 

silent 

were  dis- 

and 

couraged 

encouraged 

3*     How  much  loyalty  and  sense  of  belonging  to  the  group? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Members  had 
no  group 
loyalty  or 
sense  of 
belonging 


Members  not   .  Abcut  aver-  ^  Some  warm 

close  but    '     age  sense  of  sense  of 

some  friendly    belonging  belonging 
relations. 


Strong  sense  of 
bielonging  among 
members 


Other  dimensions 


*  ■ 


MODULE 


II:     SMALL  GROUP  PROCESS—THE  LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT 


WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  11-2 
ELEMENTS  AND  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  SMALL  GROUP 
,  (FOR  EXERCISE 


PURPOSE: 


To  develop  a  list  of  group  dynamics  or  elements  that  participants  would  want  to 
observe  in  order  to  facilitate  the  group's  process  toward  reaching  training  gaols. 


MATERIALS: 

Flip  chart  or  newsprint 

Easel/tape 

Felt-tip  markers 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

1.  Appoint  a  recorder. 

2.  Brainstorm  a  list  of  .individual  and  interpersonal  behaviors  that  can  be  seen  in  a 
working  group. 
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Worksheet  11-2/ Continued 


P 


SCENARIO 


It  is  the  4th  day  of  a  5-day  training  event  for  generic  TOT. 

You  are  five  participants  who  came  to  the  TOT  with  varying  backgrounds,  training 
experience,  cultural  differences,  and  so  on.  At  this  very  moment;  you  have  just 
been  formed  Into  a  subgroup,  charged  with  the  task  of  designing  and  developing  a 
30-mlnute  learning  piece  on  givrng  feedback  or  on  the  issue  of  why  people  take  drugs. 


This  is  to  be  a  group  effort, 
what  they  wish  to  present. 


It  is  up  to  the  group  to  design  and  develop  exactly 


Instructions; 

!•  Following  is  an  outline  of  five  roles.  Each  participant  should  select  the  role  that 
he  or  she  cart  most  easily  play.  The  small  group  as  a  whole  can  take  part  in 
this. 


2. 

3. 
4, 


ROLE  1     You  are  forceful  and  aggressive.    You  tend  to  cause  a  lot  of  tension 
in  the  group.    You  aren't  necessarily  the  one- to  come  ufx  with  ideas, 
.but  y6u  often  shoot  down  the  ideas  of  others.    If  you  feel  unappreci- 
ated, you  tend  to  try  to  get  the  group  off  the  track  by  going  off  the 
subject, 

ROLE'2  You  are  on  the  timid  side,  often  silent  in  a  group.  Generally,  how- 
ever, you  ^remain  aware  of  whatjs  going  on  and  are  involved.  Every 
now  and  then,  you  express  what  you  think  grdup  members  ar^e  experi- 
encing, *  •  ^ 

ROLE  3  You  are  a  compromiser.  In  most  groups  you  fulfill  task  roles,  initiate 
activity^  elaborate  on  the  ideas  of  others,  and  coordinate  and  summa- 
rize, -You  tend  to  be  supportive  and  agreeable, 

ROLE  4  You  can  be  aggressive  although  it  is  not  a  side  of  yourself  you  gener- 
ally show.-  You  are  known  to  take  the  part  of  anyone  whom*  you  feel 
needs  help  or  has  been  treated  unfairly.  However,  you  try  to  be  fair 
and  to  help  solve  problems  and  fulfill  tasks.  ^ 

ROLE  5  You  are  full  of  ideas.  You  like  recognition  from  other  group  members. 
You  generally  find  one  or  two  people  that  become  enemies.  * 

Once  each  participant  has  selected  a  role,  he  or  she  should  take  a  few  minutes 
to  think  about  how  to  carry  it  out,  A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to^  exaggerate 
one's  own  ^latural  traits,  or  choose  traits  with  which  you  are  very  familiar. 

Pin  the  number  corresponding  to  your  role  where  it  will  be  visible  to  observers, 

Assum?  that  the  discussion  has  been  in  progress  for  at  least  20  minutes.  *  One 
person  might  begin  with  a  summary  of  what  has  occurred. 
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WORKSHEET  11-3:    PROBLEM  SOLVING 
(FOR  EXERCISE  I  1-2) 


*    1      2      3  ^ 

]     2     3  k 

1      2      3  A 

How  well  did  the  group  stick  ^ 
to  i  ts  jcb? 

* 

How  clearly  did  tne  group 
understand  its  problem? 

~  '  r 

How  well  did  the  group  get  * 
informa£ion? 

How  well    did  the  group  use 
the  information? 

How  well  did  they  test  for 
agreement? 

How  well  did  they  accbmnx^date 
for  differences  among 
members^? 

How  well  were  the  communi- 
cations conducted? 

V 

* 

At  the  end  3*,  6*,  and  9',  you  are  to  rate  the  discussion  group  on  each  of  the 
seven  categories  according  to  scaje. 

1  »  not  at ' al  1      ,  « 

2  =  f  a  i  r  1  y  we !  1  / 

3  =  we  1 1 

4  =  very  wel 1  ^ 
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WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  11-^:    BEHAVIOR  OBSERVATION  CHART 
(FOR  EXERCISE  M-2) 


As  you  watch  the  group  ,at  work,  make  tally  marks  (e.g.,  I  III  li)  w 
iors  which  fit  in  t^each  of  the  categories.    Jot  down  examples  if 


when  you  see  behav- 
you  like. 


Types  of  Behavior 


3* 


Fight  behavior:  attacking, 
being  aggressive,  ridiculing, 
showing  negative  feeling. 

Examples : 


Fl  i  ght  Cnon--par'ti'cipa'ti6n)" 
behavior:    avoiding  the  prob- 
lem, withdrawing,  joking,  going 
off  the  point,  over-intel lec- 
vtual  izing. 

Examples: 


Pai  ring  behavior:    being  warm 
and  friend lys  iptimate,  suppor- 
tive, agreeable.     (Watch  for 
oppg^si  te  of  this  too — being 
impersonal,  aloof,  cold,  and 
so  on*)^ 

..Examples: 


Dependency  behavior:  looking 
to  thi  leader  for  support  or 
direction;  heavy  reliance  on 
structuring  and  defining  of 
devices  and  procedures. (Watch 
for  oppos  i  te  too--rebel 1  ion , 
denial  of  need  for  structure.) 

Examples: 
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WORKSHEET  11-^  (CONTINUED) 


Types  of  Behavior 


Work  behavior:    acting  on  the 
problems  facing  the  group  in  a 
problem-solving  way. 

Examples: 


3' 


6'- 


Good  communication  patterns: 
descriptive  feedback  given, 
congruence  between  verbal  and 
nonverbal  behavior,  appropriate 
\Iistening,  mul t i -d i reeled 
communicati  ions. 


Poor  communication  patterns: 
evaluative  feedback  given, 
lack  of  congruence  between 
verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior, 
little  listening;  restrictive 
chanhels^of  communications. 
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WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  11-5:    ROLE 'OBSERVATION  CHART 
(FOR-  EXERCl-SE  11-2) 


Categorize  each*  statement  made  by  rofe  player  into  one  or  more  of  the^  roles  listed. 
Write  the  number  of  the  speaker  every  time  a  role  is  identified.    List  other  roles  * 
played  by  any  participants,  particularly  any  roles  that  hinder  the  group's  process^. 
There  is  a  time  scale  at  the  top^^o  that  the  numbers  can  be  put  down  in  appropriate 
time  sequence* 


3        to     ,  . 

r     to  1 

i  *       ,  to  \ 

y 

Task  Holes 

• 

initiating  activity 

• 

Seek i  ng  i nf o rma 1 1 on 

<• 

Saav  1  nn    on  i  n  i  r>n  * 

vtscrv  1       up  1  n  1  un 

cr  • 

'Giving  information 



'  Elaborating/Bui  1  ding 

« 

Coordinating 
 g    ,  — .  

Summarizing 

-       -  r 

Group  Maintenance  Roles  ^ 

*  *    Encouraging  ' 

  1 

9     '  • 

Gate  keeping 

a 

^ — , 

Following 

r 

\ 

Expressing  the  group  feeling 

  it. 
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WORKSHEET  I  1-5  (COIIT I lJUEO) 


c 

ROLES 

1         to  j 

'         to  0 

r            to  9 

Task  and  Group  Roles 

Evaluating 

Dia'gnosing 

\ 

Testing  for  consensus 

.  Mediating 

Rel ieving  tehsipn  , 

Negative  Roles 
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REFERENCE 


REFERENCE  SHEET  I  1-1:     INTRODUCTION  TO  GROUP  PROCESS  AND  FUNCTIONS 


THE  ESSENTIAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  A  COLLECTION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
A  GROUP     CKnowies  &  Knowles ,  1972) 


6 


6 


cr 
b 


A  Collection  of  Individuals 


A  Group 


In  a  collection  of  individuals 
that  is  not  a  group — 

•  there  are  no  shared  goals 
(the  goal  arrows  of  the  vari- 
ous individuals  are  pointing 
in  different  directions); 

•  there  is  no  boundary  around 
the  collection   (indicating  a 
lack  of  consciousness  as  a 
group  and  undefinable  . 
membership) ; 

•  there  are  no  lines  of  inter- 
action and  interdependence 

,  connecting  the  individuals 
(the  collection  is  unable  to 
act  in  a  unitary  manner). 


A  collection  of  indiyiduals  be- 
comes a  group  of  people  when — 

•  the  members  think  of  them- 
selves as  a  group  and  they 
have  an  identifiable  member- 
ship; 

•  they  share  a  common  purpose; 

•  each  member's  contributions 
are  valued; 

•  an  open  and  trusting  climate 
develops ; 

•  the  members  pay  attention  to 
how  they  work  together 

©     tlie  members  can,  when  they 
cftoose  to,  act  together  as  a 
singi^e  entity.  / 
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SMALL  GROUP  PROCESS 


What  Is  "group  process?"  Process  is  an  abstract  Idea;  it  implies  a  change  in  struc- 
ture over  a  period -of  time.  Group  processes  are  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors 
among  group  members— how  things  are  happening,  rather  than  what  is  being  talked 
about.  Whether  the  members  of  d  group  are  discussing  training  design  or  the  differ- 
ence between  Jet  and  piston  engihes,  certain  processes  basic  to  all  groups  are  taking 
place.  * 

For  example,  the  goal  or*  task  of  the  group  must  be  understood  and  agreed  upon. 
Members  must  understand  each  others'  ideas.  Problem  solving  and  decision-making 
must  be  systematic  to  avoid  wasted  discussion  time.  As  they  become  acquainted  with 
each  others,  group  members  must  develop  mutually-supportive  relationships.  These 
group  processes  are  a  continuing  part  of  group  interaction,  and  do  not  happen  only 
when  the  trainer  decides  to  "use  the  group  process"  (Miles,  1973), 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  GROUPS 

Groups  exist  for  a  variety  of  .reasons  and  have  different  methods  of  pursuing  their 
purposes.  Often,  several  of  the  functions  described  below  are  performed  within  one 
kind  of  group.  For  example,  an  educational  group  may  impart  information  and  give 
practice  "in  skill  acquisition.  Rarely  does  a  group  concern  itself  with  a  single  func- 
tion.   'These,  functions  , of  groups  are:  ^  \  " 

•  Imparting  information.    A  group  performing  this  function  emphasizes  pass- 
ing information  among  group  members,   or  between  a  resource  person  and 

'  the  group.  • 

*  ^ 

•  Skill  acquisition.  A  group  concerned  with  this  function  emphasizes  the 
acquiring  of  abilities.  Whil^an  information x  imparting  group,  as  described 
above,  would  stress  the  knowledge  of  theories  or  techniques,  a^skills  acqui- 
si*-»on  group  focuses  on  the  practical  application'  of  this  information.  An 
example  of  this.-  kind  of  group  is  a  workshop  where  participants  learn  and 
practice  new  touns^ing  techniques. 

•  Actualization.  This  group  function  focuses  on  the  members  themselves.  It 
stresses  feelings,  awareness,  and  self-expression.  Consciousness-raising 
groups  and  groups  practicing,  values  clarification  are  two  examples  of  actu- 
alization. ^ 

•  Setting  objectives.  The  focus  of  this  kind  of  function  is^  on  choice  and 
commitment— on  making  a'  decision.  The  group  is  choosing  among  alterna- 
tives in  order  to  take  a  stand, ^develop  a  policy,^  or  select  a  specific  direc- 
tion of  action.  An  example  of  setting  objectives  is  when  a  group  Fl>asses 
judgment  on  recommendations  of  a  subcommittee.  This  information  is 
adapted  from  A  Manual  for  Group  Facilitation--Center  for  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion, 

•  .  Task  performance.     A  task  group  is  ^ne  whose  function  is  to  do  a  job, 
'  '        whether  it  be  a  specific  job,  (develop  a  new  curriculum  for  a  new  school)  or 

a  general  job  (increase  public  understanding  of  pollution).    The  first  three 
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kinds  of  functions  are  education;  the  fourth  kind  of  function  (setting  objec- 
tives) involves  characteristics  of  both  educational  and  task  groups,  ^ 

Dividing  lines  between  these  categories  are  not  always  sharp,  A  group's  purpose*  may 
vary  from  meeting  to  meeting,  or  may  involve  a  combination  of  the  above  types.  For 
instance,  a  committee  appointed  by  a  mayor  to  rfecommend  guidelines  for  developing 
youth  programs  in  the  city  may  act  first  as  an  information-imparting  group  a?  It  stud- 
ies existing  programs.  It.  may  resemble  an  actualization  group  when  members  try  to 
identify  and  understand  human  needs.  It  is  setting  objectives  when  It  selects  which 
needs  are  most  relevant  and  what  programs  are  most  wprth  supporting-.^  Finally, ^it  is 
a  task  group  as  it  prepares  a  proposal  to  return  to  the  mayor.  As  you  plan  for 
facilitation,  it  is  valuable  to.  keep  in  mind  the  functions  of  the  group  you-  will  be 
working  with,  ^ 

CONTENT  VS,  ^OCESS 

What  the  group  is  talking  9bout  is  content.  How  the  group  is  handling  its  communica- 
tion, i.e.,  who  talks  how  much  or  who  talks  to  whom,  is  group  process.  ^ 

Most  topics  about  the  back-home  situation  emphasize  the  content: ,  "what  is  good  lead- 
ership?"; "how  can  I  motivate  my  subordinate?";  and  "how  can  we  make  meetings  more 
effective?"  '  These  topics  concern  Issues  which  are  there  and  then  in  the  sense  of 
being  abstract,  future,  .  or  past-oriented  and  not  involving  us  directly.  What  the 
group  does  in  thfe  here  and  now,  and  how  it  is  working  in  the  sense  of  its  present 
procedure§  and  organization,  is  a  group  process  focus. 

In  fact,   the  content  of  the  conversation  is  often  a  good  clue  to  what  process  is,sue 
may   be  on   people's  minds   when  participants  find  it  difficult  to  confront  an  issue 
,  directly.    For  example: 

Content  >  ^  Process 

1.  '   Talking  about  problems  of  that  there  is  a  leadership  struggle  going 

authority  back^home  may  mean...  on  in  the  group, 

iL      Talking  about  how  bad  group  '       that   members   are  dissatisfied   with  the 

*     ^meetings  usually  are  at  the  plant  ^     performance  of  their  own  group, 
may  mean. , , 

3.      Talking  about  staff  who  don*t  dissatisfaction  with  the  trainer's^  role  in 

really  help  anybody  may  mean.,.  the  group. 

At  a  simpler  level,  looking  at  process  really  means  focusing  on  what  is  going  on-  in 
the  group,  trying  to  understand  it  in  terms  of  other  things  that  have  gone  on  in  the 
group.  4 

« 
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The  Group  Life  Chart* 


/THE  GROUP  LIFE  CHART:*  PROCESS  ELEMENTS 


' GROUP 


MEMBER 


CONTEXTUAL 


INTERACTION  PATTERN:** 
Tht  R/^ntm  of  inttrp#non«l 
fathivior  and  communica- 
tion anong  m«mb«n  ^ 

GROUP  EMOTION:  Tht 
pradominant  mood  or 
ftfllng  in  th«  group;  tht 
fttiing  rviationi  among 
mam  ban 

GROUP  NORMS:**  Tha 
•at  of  iharad  Idaaa  about 
how  mambart,  at  a  group, 
thoutd  faal  and  bahava 
whiia  in  tha  group 


GROUP  CULTURE:  Tht 
^  collactivaiv  daf Inad  prt« 

farancai  and  standard 

oparating  procadurat 

for  working  in  tha 

group 

GROUP  LEADERSHIP:** 
Tha  group's  capabilltiat 
for  da\^oping  contciout- 
natt;  how  group  iaadanhip 
it  daflnad  and  ragardad; 
faalingi  of  ntamban  to* 
ward  tht  laadarandhis 
faalir^  toward  thari^ 


BEHAVIOR  STYLE:  How 
tha  mambar  tandt  to  ba- 
hava and  communicata 
whita  in  tha  group 

PERSONAL  FEELING 
STATED  Thanaadi, 
orivat,  urgat  baing 
akpariancad 

INTERNALIZED  NORMS: 
Tha  dagrea  to  which  a 
mambar'incorpora,tH 
tha  group  norms  into 
hit  own  lyttam 


BELIEFS  AND  VALUES: 
Explicit  and  implicit 
dafinitkms  of  raaiity; 
prafaraAcat  forgivan/ 
idaat,  phiioaophtat, 
world  viawi 

EGO:  Tha  parton'i  capa* 
biiitias  forattaating 
raalitlat;hls  ttrangths, 
ganatie  andowmant,  talf  • 
concapt;  how  ha  faals 
about  himialf;his  abii- 
Itv  to  plan  and  his 
changa  potantial;  intr*- 
ptychlc  avants 


PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONTACTS: 
Tha  pattam  of  bahavlor  and  commu* 
nication  outtida  tha  group  with  group 

-  mamban  orothars 

EMOTIONAL  RELATIONS:  Tha 
tvpa  and  quality  of  tha  faaling 
ralations  batwaan  group  mam* 
bars  and  outiidan 


CONTRACTUAL  REUTIONS: 
Raiationshipt    batwaan  group 
membart  and  ouuidart  (sppuMs, 
chjtdrtn,    paninti,  ampiovan, 
atej  which  hava  obligations 
attachad 

CULTURAL  INTERCHANGE: 
Ftatings  about  tha  way  group 
mambarthip  is  ptrcaivad  by 
othart;  how  tha  group  cultura 
can/dOM  Interact  with  tha  out* 
sida  world 

FREEDOM^ONTROL  RELATIONS: 
How  mambart  inttract  with  outilda 
authority  figuras;  dagraa  of  dapan* 
dtnca  on  tht  outildt  world  for 
nurturanca«  iafaty«  ate. 


*Adtpt»d  from  Mills  (1967)  by  Banat  (1974) 

**6|fiat's  tittas  ara  tntaraction  Systam,  Normativa  Systam  and  Exacuth/a  Systtm 


This  article  was  reprinted  from  Training  of  Trainers ^  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
Publication  No,    (NDACTRD)  79-091P,  1978, 
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Group  element 8  are  the  phenomena  that  occur  within  the 
group. 


i.     The  interaction  pattern  is  the  pattern  of  inter- 
personal communication  and  behavior  among  members; 
it  is  how  interaction  happens  in  the  group. 


2.     The  group  emotion  is  the  tone  of 
group,  the  emotional  climate. 


eling  within  the 


3.     Group  norms  reflect  the  shared> attitudes  about  how 
members  should  feel,  think,  and  bel:iave. 


4.     The  group  culture,  as  distinguished  from  the  set  of 
group  norms,  refers  to  the  degree  of  formality  or 
informality  existing  in  the  group,  including  group 
preferences  and  standard  operating  procedures. 


/ 


5.     Group  leadership  refers  to  how  leadership  is  defined 
^     and  whether  leadership  functions  are  shared  within 
the  group,  to  members*  feelingsSabout  and  percep- 
tions of  thi  leader,  and  to  the  header's  feelings 
about  and  perceptions  of  group  members.    The  group 
capacity  to  take  responsibility  for  its  own  func-  i 
tioning  is (also  part  of  the  group  leadership. 
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B.     Member  elements  are  process  events  that  are  generated 
by  individuals  while  they  are  in  the  group. 

1.  A  member's  behavior  style  includes  his  methods  of 
verbal  and  nonverbal  communication  and  his  tenden 
cies  toward  self-disclosure  or  self-protection. 

/ 

2I     The  personal  feeling  state  includes  the  needs, 

drives  or  urges  that  a  member  experiences  while\in  . 
the  group. 


3.'   Internalized  norms  refer  to  the  set  of  groups 
"shoulds"  incorporated  by  the  individual  member. 


4.     Belief s^  and  values  reflect  an  individual's  convic- 
tions about  reality. 


5.     The  ego  refers  to  an' individual ' s  capacity  for 

assessing  reality,  diagnosing  his  current  situation, 
and  altering  his  style,  habits,  feelings,  and 
beliefs  according  to  new  circumstances. 
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Contextual  elements  refer  to  a  member's  relationships 
outside  of  the  group^ 


!•    Phyeioal  and  social  oontflotQ  refer  to  interactions 
'with  persons  (group  members  or  others)  outside  the 
group  setting. 


2.    Emotional  relations  refer  to  an  individual's 

feelings  about  emotional  relationships  with  group 
members  or  others  outside  the  group.  *  . 


3*     Contractual  relations  are  relationships  with  obli-- 
gations  attached:    with  spouse,  children,  parents, 
employers,  Qr  legal  authorities*  ^ 


4*     Cultural  interchange  refers  to  the  member's  position 
in  his  culture — whether  h^  feels  included,  excluded, 
or  alienated — and  how  he  feels  his  membership  in 
the,  group  is  viewed  bjy  othef^  outside  the  group* 
It  also  refers  to  the  relationship  between  the  cul- 
ture of  the  outside  environment,  and  to  an  individ- 
ual's inclusion  in  an  outside  group  that  could  in- 
fluence his  or  another's  behavior  within  the  group. 


5.     Freedom-^control  relations  represent  a  member's 

attitudes  toward  authority  and  responsibility  and 
the  influences  these  have  on  hi,s  and  others' 
behavior. 
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D..    Perceptions  of  the  Group  Process 

1.  Trainers  must  be  able  to  identify  and  focus  on  those 
process* elements  that  are  most  important  for  achieving 
the  group's  purpose •     Depending  on  the  type  of  group, 
various  process  elements  are  of  greater  or  lesser 
importance.  . 

2,  For  example,  since  the  purpose  of  the  psychoanalytic 
therapy  group  is  to  help  each  individual,  member  change 
his  behavior  in  the  "real"  world,  the  group  leader 
would  focus  on  the  following  elements:*  ' 


THE  GROUP  LIFE  CHART:*  PROCESS  ELEMENTS 


GROUP 

INTERACTION  PATTERN: 
Th«  pant  m  of  Intt  rpartonal 
bahavior  and  ccmmunica- 
tlon  among  mambors 


MEMBER 

BEHAVIOR  STYLE:  How 
tha  mambar  tends  to  ba- 
hava  and  communlcata 
whtia  in  tha  group 

PEF\9?NAL  FEELING 
STATE:  Tha  na«li, 
drivat,  urgas  barng 
axpartancad 


INTERNALIZED  NORMS: 
Tha  dvgrta  to  which  a 
mambar  incorporatat 
tha  group  norrfit  Into 
hi|  own  syitam 

BELIEFS  AND  VALUES: 
Explicit  and  Implicit 
dafinltiont^of  raaiity; 
prafarancat  for  givan 
idaaf ,  phiioaophiat, 
world  vlawi 

EGO:  Tha  parton't  capa« 
billtlat  for  atiatting 
ra^ltia«;hi9  ttmngtht, 
ganatic  andowmant,  falf« 
concapt;  how  ha  faalt 
about  himialf;  hit  abil- 
ity to  plan  and  hit 
changa  potantial;  intra- 
pfvchic  avtnti 


CONTEXTUAL 

PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONTACTS: 
Tha  pattam  of  bahavior  and  commu* 
"  nication  outsida  tha  group  with  group 
mambara  or  othaiv 

EMOTIONAL  RELATIONS:  Tha 
tvpa  and  quality  of  tha  faaling 
ralations  ba«>vtan  group  mam- 
bars  antl  outsidars 


CONTRACTUAL  RELATIONS: 
Ralationshfps    batwaan  group 
mambars  and  outsidars  (spousas, 
childran,    parants,  amployars, 
ate.)  which  hava  obligations 
attachad 

CULTURAL  INTERCHANGE: 
f'aalings  about  tha  vmv  grouP 
mambarthip   is   parcaivtd  by 
othars;  how  tha  group  cultura 
can/doas  intaract  with  tha  out; 
sida  world 

FREEDOM-CONTROL  RELATIONS: 
How  mambars  intaract  with  outsida 
authority  figuras;  dagraa  of  dapan- 
danca  on  tha  outsida  world  for 
nurturanca,  sdfaty,  ate. 


♦Adapted  from  B£*net/  1974. 
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3.    Another  example  involves  the  Assessment  Interviewing 
for  Treatment  Planning  CAITP)  course.    The  purpose 

^  •    of  AITP  is  to  train  counselors  in  the  use  of  a  - 
focused,  well-organized -tntexjview  to.  gather  infor- 

.  ,    mation  needed  to  develop  , a  client's  treatment  plan. 

The  trainer  would  If bcus  on: 


/ 


<-  GROUP. 

INTERACTION  PATTERN: 
Th«  p«n»fn  of  intiri>«r«on^ 
bihivior  ind  communica- 
tion tmoof  nMmtert 


.MEMBER 

BEHAVIOR  STYLE:  How 
tht  mwnbtr  tindi  to  bt- 
hM  tod  communtcatt 
wtiilt  in  thf  group 


eONTEXTU*JL 


INTERNALIZED  NORMS: 
Th»  d«gr»t*to  which  • 
mtmbf  f  incofporttti 
group  norms  inio 

'  ,hli  own  fvitcm 


CONTRACTUAL  RELATIONS: 
RfictloMhlpi    bttwMft  froup 
mtmbtn  and  outtidtrt  (ipouMf, 
chi(df«n,    p«ftnii,  tmploytfi^ 
wtc.)  which  hM  ob<i90t!on$ 
•ttichtd  X 


y 


EGO:  Thf  ptreon's  cap*- 
bititiat  for  atiatting 
raatitiat;hlt  ttranothi. 
ganatic  andovwnant,  aalf* 
cor>capt:how  ha  faali 
about  him»alf:his  abil- 
ity to>p(an  and  hit 
changa  potantial;  intra* 
ptychic  avantt 


V, 


V 
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MODUU  ■      niki,,To°^^^S^^f^T-'"'    ■    SELECTED  READINGS 


SELECTED  READING  11-2 
WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  GROUPS 


Adapted  from  the  1972  Annual  Handbpok  for  Group  Facilitators,  Pfeiffer,  J.W,,  and 
Jones,  J.C.,  editors,  University  Associates  Publishers,  Inc.,  LaJolla,  Ca.,  pp. 
21-26,  1972.    This  article  was  reprinted  from  Training  of  Trainers,  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug. Abuse,  Publication  No.   (NDACTRD)  79-091P,  1978.  *  -» 
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WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  GROUPS 


All  human  interactions  have  two  major  ingrediei^.ts— rcontent  and 
process.    The  first  deals  with  the  subject  mat^ter  or  the  task 
with  which  thfe  group  is  working.     In  most  interactions,  the  main 
focus  is  on  the  content.    The  second  ingredient,  process,  is  con- 
cerned with  what  ,is  happening  between  and  to  group  members  while 
the  group  is  working.     The  group  process,  as  it  emerges  in  this 
course,  encompSisses  tone^^tmosphere,  influence,  participation, 
styles  of  influence,  leaqership  struggles,  conflict,  competition, 
and  cooperation.     In  most  interactions,  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  process,  even  when  it  is  the  major  cause  of  ineffective 
group  action.)  Sensitivity  to  group  process  will  batter  enable 
traj.tiers  to  diagnose  group  problems  early,  deal  with  them  more  . 
effectively,  and  will  enable  trainees  to  be  more  effective  par- 
ticipants. ^ 

Below  are  some  guidelines  to  help  trainers  analyze  group  behavior. 
, They  should  remember  to  use  female-male  behavior  exhibited  in 
the  groi^p  to  illustrate  points  ma^e  in  the  course. 


PARTICIPATION  •  / 

Verbal  participation  is  one  indication  of  involvement.  Trainers 
should  look*^  for  differing  amo^nts  of  participation  within  the 
group  and,  specifically,  differences  between  men  and  women. 

•  Who  parti^aipates  more  than  othere? 

•  Who  participates  leee? 

0    do  you  eee  any  shift  in  participation^  ^•g*^  frequent 
participatore  becoming  quiets  infrequent  participators 
suddenly  becoming  talkative?    Do  you  see  any  possible 
^reason  for  this  in  the  group ^s  interaction? 

•  How  are  those  who  remain  silent  treated?    How  is  their 
silence  interpreted'-^-consent^  disagreement^  disinterest^ 
fear^  etc,  ? 

c  ^Whq  talks  to  whom?    Do  you  eee  any  reason- for  this  in  the 
group^s  interactions?    Are  the  interactions  male/male^ 
male/female,  or  female/ female? 

0    Who  keeps  the  ball  rolling?    Shy?    Do  you  see  any  reason 
for  ^t his  in  the  group^s  interactions? 
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INFLUENCE 


Influence  and  participation  are  not  the  same.     Some  people  may 
speak  very  little  yet  they  capture  the  Attention  of  the  whole 
group.     Others  may  talk  ?  lot  but  are  generally  not  listened  to 
by  other  members. 

•  Which  members  are  high  in  infLuence?     That  is^  when  they 
talkj   do  others  seem  to  listen?    Are  they  women  or  men? 

•  Which  members  are  low  in  influence?     Is  there  any  shifting 
in  influence?     Who  shifts^   women  or  men? 

m    Do  you  see  any  rivalry  in  the  group?    Is  there  a  struggle 
for  leadership?     What  effect  does  it  have  on  other  group 
members ? 


Styles  of  Influence 

Influence  can  take  many  forms.     It  can  be  positive  or  negative; 
it  can  enlist  the  support  or  cooperation  of  others  or  alienate 
them.     How  a  person  attempts  to  influence  another  may  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  other's  receptivity.     There  are  at  least 
four  styles  of  influence  that  frequently  emerge  in  groups. 

•  Autocratic — Does  anyone  attempt  to  impose  her  will  or 
values  on  others  Qr  try  to  push  them  to  support  her  deci-^ 
sions?     Who  evaluates  or-  passes  judgment  on  other  group 
members?-    Do  any  members  block  action  when  it  is  not  mdv^ 
ing  in  the  direction  they  desire?.    Who  pushes  to  ''get  the 
group  organized?'' 

•  Peacemaker — Who  eagerly  supports ^  other  ' s  decisions?  Does 
anyone  consistently  try  to  avoid  conflict  or  unpleasant 
feelings  from  being  expressed  by  pduring  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters?  Is  any  member  typically  deferential  toward  other 
group  members  (thus  giving  others  power)?  Do  any  members 
appear  to  uvoid  giving  negative  feedback^  i.e.^  will  they 
level  only  when  they  have  positive  feedback  to  give? 

m    Laissez-faire — Are  any  group  members  getting  attention 
because  of  their  apparent  lack  of  involvement  in  the 
group?'  Does  any  group  member  go  along  with  group  decisions 
without  seeming  to  commit  herself  one  way  or  the  other? 
Who  seems  to  be  withdrawn  and  uninvolved?    Who  does  not 
initiate  activity j  or  participates  mechanically  and  only 
in  response  to  another  member ' s  question ?    Are  they  women 
or  men? 
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#    Democratic — Does  anyone  try  to  include  everyone  in  a 

group  discussion  or  decision?    Who  expresses^  her  feelings 
and  opinions  openly  and  directly  without  evaluating  or 
judging  others?    When  feelings  run,  high  and  tensions  mounts 
which  members  attempt  to  deal  with  the  conflict  in  a  prob- 
lem^solving  way? 


DECISION-MAKING  PROCEDURES 

Many  decisions  are  made  in  groups  before  full  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  effects  these  decisions  will  have  on  other 
members.    Some  people 'try  to  impose  their  decisions  on  the  group, 
while  others  want  all  members  to  participate  or  share  in  the  deci- 
sions that  are  made. 

•  does*  anyone  make  a  decision  and  carry  it  out  without  check- 
ing with  other  group  members  (self-^authorized)?    For  exam-- 
pley  does  anyone  decide  on  the  topic  to  be  discussed  and 
immediately  begin  to  talk  about  it?    What  effect  does  this 
hav.e^  on  others?  ^ 

•  does  the  group  drift  from  topic  to  topic?     Who  topic  jumps?^ 
Do  you  see  any  reason  for  this  in  the  group's  interualLons? 

•  Who  supports  other  members'  suggestions  or  decisions? 
Does  this  support  result  in  the  two  members  deciding  the 
topic  or  activity  for  t'he  group?    How  does  this-^  affect 
others? 

m    Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  majo^rity  pushing  a  decision 
through  over  'other  members'  objections?    Do  they  call  for 
a  vote   (majority  support)? 

m  .  Is  .there  any  attempt  to  get  all  members  participating  in 
a  de>cision  (consensus)?     What  effect  does  this  eeem  to 
have  on  the  group? 

m    Does  anyone  make  contributions  that  receive  no  response 
or  recognition?     What  effect  ddes  this  have  on  -the  member? 


MEMBERSHIP  ' 

A  major  concern  for  group  members  is  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  accepted  by  the  group.     Different  patterns  of  interaction 
may  develop  in  the  group  that  give  clues'  to  the  degree  and  kind 
of  membership. 

•   •    Are  there  any  subgroups?     (Two  or  three  members  may  band 
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together  for  a  period  of  time  during 'which  they  consis-  • 
tently  agree  and  support  each  other*  Or  several  members* 
may  consistently  disagree  and  oppose  one  another*) 

•    do  some'  people  seem  to  be  "outside"  the  group?'  Are  some 
"in?"     How  are  those   "outside"  treated? 


FEELINGS  I 

During  any  group  discussion,  feelings  are  frequently  generated 
by  the  interactions  between  members.     Although  these ' feelings 
are  rarely  discussed,  the  tone  of  voice,  facial  expressions,  ges- 
tures,  and  many  other  forms  of  nonverbal  cues  can  help  observers 
i^nderstand  what  participants  are.  feeling. 

•  What  signs  of  feelings  do  you  observe  in  group  members 
{anger,   irritation ,  frustration,  warmth,  affection, 

•  excitement,  boredom,  defensiveneas,  competitiveness)? 

i 

m-    Do  you  see  any  attempts  by  group  member^  to  block  the 
expressiVn  of  feelings,  partjicularly  painful  feelings? 
How  is  this  done?    Does  anyone  do  this  consistently? 

Adults  i)ring  some  special  resources  to  the  learning  situation; 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  from  which  to  draw.  Pr6b~ 
lems  tha':  n\ight  be  purely  theoretical  to  an  adolescent  are  real 
to  an  adult  who  hiS  come  experience  coping  with  them.  Knowledge 
based  on  experience  is  especially  important  because  there *are 
no  easy  answers  or  theoretical  solutions  to  the  many  problems 
connected  with  drug  abuse. 

i 

TASK  FUNCTIONS  "  ' 

There  are  certain  functions  that  should  be  carried  out  in  order 
to  get  the  job  done*     The  trainers  will  inpprove  their  under- 
standing of  the  process  if  they  take  a  look  at  how  these  functions 
are  accomplished.. 

•  Does  anyo.ne  ask  for  or  make  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
way ^  to  proceed  or  to  tackle  a  problem? 

•  Dees  anyone  attempt  to  summarize  what  has  been  covered  or 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  'group? 

< 

•  Is  Inhere  any  giving  or  asking  for  facts,   ideas,  opinions ,  . 
^feelings ,  feedback,   or  searching  for  alternatives? 
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-my- Who  keepe  the  group  on  target?    Who  prevents  topic  jumping 
or  going  off  on  tangents? 
■f  «  '  * 

KAINTENANCE 

These  functions  are  important  to  t^ie  morale  of  the  groups  Their 
performance  (or  the  lack  thereof)*  can  maintain  or  destroy  goo(J 
an4  hanttonioup  working  relationships  among  the  members.  When 
properly  carried  outf  these  functions  can  create  an  atmosptjhiefe 
that  enhances  each  member *s  ability  to  contribute  maximally. 

Who  helps  others  get  into  the  discussion  (gate  openers)? 

W.ho  eixts  off  others  dr  interrupts  them  (gate  closers )  ? 

m    How,  well  are  members  getting  their  ideas'  across?  Are 

some  members  preoccupied .and  not  listening?    Are  there  any 
attempts  bg  group  members  to  help-  others  clarify  their 
ideas? 

m    How  are  ideas  rejected?    How  do  members  react  when  their  ' 
ideas  are  not  accepted?    Do  members  attempt  to  support 
others  when  they  reject  their  ideas? 

I 

GROUP  ATMOSPHERE 

The  way  a  group  works  creates  an  atmosphere  that,  in  turn,  is 
revealed  in  a  general  impression.    Trying  to  capture  this  impres- 
sion in  words  will  give  the  trainer  some  insight  into  wh.at  people 
do  and  don't  like  about  the  training  environment. 

Who  seems  to  prefer  a  friendly  congenial  atmosphere?  Is 
there  any  attempt  to  suppress  conflict  or  unpleasant 
feelings? 

m    Who  seems  to  prefer  an  atmosphere  of  conflict  and  disagree- 
ment?   Do  any  members  provoke  or ^annoy  others? 

m    Do  people  seem  involved  and  interest-ed?     What  is  the  at- 
mosphere like? 

m    Are  certain  topics  avoided  in  the  group  (e.g*,  Bex^  talk 
about  immediate  feelings  in  the  groups  discussing  the 
leader^ s  behavior etc.  )  ? 

m    Who  seems  to  reinforce  this  avoidance?  How? 
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Are  group  membere  overly  nice  or  polite  to  each  other? 
Are  only  pleasurable  feelings  expressed?    Do  members 
agree  with  eg^qh  other  too  readily?    What  happens  when  mem-- 
bers  disagreej?^ 

Do  you  see  norms  operating  about  participation  or  the  (kinds 
of  questions  that  are  allowed  (e.g.^   ''If  I  talk^  you* must 
talks''  or  ''If  I  tell  my  problems^  you  have  to  tell  yours")? 
Do  members  feel  free  to  ask  each  other  about  their  feelings? 
Do  questions  tend  to  be  restricted  to  intellectual  topics 
or  events  outside  of  the  group? 
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ROLE  FUNCTIONS  IN  GROUPS 

The  ^diaouaeion  of  vole  funotione  ie  baeed  on  the  following 
veaouroe  paper.  Space  for  notea  ia  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  paper. 
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ROLE  FUNCTIONS  IN  A  GROUP* 

The  members  of  an  efficient  and  productive  group  must  provide 
for  meeting' two  kinds  of  needs — what  it  takes  to  do  the  job,  -and 
what  it  takes  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  group.  Specific 
statemen*t8  and  behaviors  may  be  viewed  at  a  more  abstract  level 
than  the  content  or  behavior  alone,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  how  they 
serve  the  group  needs. 

What  members  do  to  serve  group  needs  may  be  called  functional 
roles.  Statements  and  behavi,ors  which  tend  to  make  the  group 
inefficient  or  weak  may  be  called  nonfunctional^ behaviors. 

A  partial  list  of  the  kinds  of  contributions  or  tlie*  group  ser- 
vices which  are  perfomed  by  one  or  many  individuals  is  as 
follows: 

A.    TASK  ROLES   (functions  required  in  selecting  and  carrying 
out  a  group  task) 

1.  Initiating  Activity:    proposing  solutions,  suggesting 
new  ideas,  new  definitions  of  the  problem,  ijew  approaches 
to  the  problem,  or  new  ways  of  organizing  material 

2.  Seeking  Opinion:     looking  for  an  expression  of  feeling 
about  something  frbm.the  members,  seeking  clarification 
of  values,  suggestions,  or  ideas 

3.  Seeking  i Information:    asking  for  clarification  of  sugges- 
tions,, requesting  additional  information  or  facts 

4.  Giving  Information:     offering  facts  or  generalizatj-ons , 
relating  one*,s  own  experience  to  the  group  proolem  to 
illustrate  points 


♦Reproduced  by  special  p.ermission  from  Handbook  of  Staff  Develop- 
/ment  and  Human  Relations  Training :     Materials  Developed  for  Use 
in  Africa,  of  the  NTL  Institute  for  Applied  Behavipral  Science, 
associated  with  The  National  Education  Assoc?iat ion ,   1967.  The 
clas.iification  system  was  developed  by  Morton  Deut:sbh,   "The  Effects 
o£  Cooperation  &  Competitioli  upon  Group  Process."     In  D.Xart-  ^ 
wriglvt  £  A.  Zander,  Group  Dynamics-^-Research  &  Theory ,    {2nd  ed.). 
Evans^'toni   Illinois :   Row  Peterson  &  Co.,   1960.     See  also  Benne, 
K.D.I   &  Sheatsi  P.   "Functional  Roles  &  Group  Members."  Journal 
of  SocJal  Issues,   1948,  £(2). 
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5.  Giving  Opinion:  stating  an  opinion  or  belief  concerning 
a  suggestion  or  one  of  several  suggestions,  particularly 
concerning ^i^s^value  rather  than  its  factual  basis 

•  6.     Elaborating :     clarifying,  giving  examples  or  developing 
meanings,  trying  to  envision  how  a  proposal  might  work 
if  adopted 

7.     Coordinating :     showing  relationships  among  various  ideas 
or  suggestions,  trying  to  pull  ideas  and  suggestions 
together,  trying  to  draw  together  activities  of  various 
subgroups  or  members  * 

8'.     Summarizing :     pulling  together  related  ideas  or  sugges- 
tions, restating  suggestions  after  the  group  has  dis- 
*  cussed  them 

B.     GROUP  BUILDING  AND  MAINTENANCE  ROLES  (functions  required  in 
strengthening  and  maintaining  group  life  and  activities) 

1.  Encouraging :     being  friendly,  warm,  responsive  to  others, 
praising  others  and  their  ideas,  agreeing  with  and 
accepting  contributions  of  others. 

2.  Gatekeeping:     trying  to  make  it  possible  for  another  • 
member  ,to  make  a  contribution  to  the  group  by  saying, 
"We  haven't  heard  anything  from  Jim  yet,"  or  suggesting 
limited  talking  time  for  everyone  so  that  all  will  have 
a  chance  to  be  heard 

3.  Standard  Setting:     expressing  standards  for  the  group 
to  use  in  choosing  its  content  or  procedures  or  in  " 
evaluating  its  decisions,  reminding  group  to  avoid 
decisions  which  conflict  with  group  standards 

4.  Following:     goir)g  ^l?t)ng  with  decisions  of  the  group, 
thoughtfully  accepting  ideas  of  others,  serving  as 
audience  during  _group  discussion 

5.  Expressing  Group  Feeling:     summarizing  what  group  feel- 
ing is  sensed  to  be,  describing  reactions  of  the  group 
to  ideas  or  solutions 
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c.    both'g^oup  task  and  maintenance  roles 

1.  Evaluating:     submitting  group  decisions  or  accomplishments 
to  comparison  with  group  standards,  measuring  accomplish- 
ments gainst  goals 

2.  Diagnosing:    determining  sources  of  difficulties,^ 

•    appropriate  steps  to  take  next,  analyzing  the  main 
'blocks  to  progress 

3.  Testing  for  Consenaus:     tentatively  asking  for  group 
opinions  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  group  is 
nearing  consensus  on  a  decision,  sending  up  trial  balloons 
to  test  group  opinions 

4.  Mediating:  harmonJi^zing,  conciliating  differences  in 
points  of  view,  making  compromise  solutions 

5.  Relieving  Tension:  draining  off  negative  feeling  by 
jesting  or  pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters,  putting  a 
tense  situation  in  wider  context 

Prom  time  to  time,  mor^^ often  perhaps  than  anyone  likes  to  admit, 
people  oehave  fin  nonfunctional  ways  that  do  not  help  and  sometimes 
actually  hant/the  group  and  the  work  it  is  .trying  to  do..    Some  of 
the  more  coitrfnon  types  of  suqh  nonfunctional  behaviors  are 
described  b^low. 


TYPES  (jlr  NONFUNCTIONAL  BEHAVIOR 

1.    Being  Aggressive:    working  for  status  by  criticizing  or 
blaming  others,  showing  hostility  towards  the  group  or 
an  individual,  deflating  the  ego  or  status  of  others 

Blocking:     Interfering  with  the  group^s  progress  by 
intentionally  deviating  from  the  s^ubject  of  discussion, 
citing  irrelevant  personal  experiences,  rejecting  ideas 
without  consideration,  arguing  excessively 

Self -Confessing:     using  the  group  as  a  sounding  board, 
expressing  personal,  nongroup-oriented  feelings  or  points 
of  view 

Competing:    vying  with  others  to  produce  the  best  idea, 
to  talk  the  most,  to  play  the  most  roles,  to  gain  the 
leader's  favor 
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Seeking  Sympathy:     trying  to  gain  group  members'  sympathy 
to  on^'s  problems  or  misfortunes f  deploring  one's  own 
situation,  or  disparaging  ohe's  own  ideas  to  gain  support 

6«  '  Special  Pleading:     introducing  or  supporting  suggestions 
related  to  personal '"concerns  or  philosophies,  lobbying 

?•     Hovsing  Around:     clowning,  jpking,  mimicking,  disrupting 
the  work  of  the  grou^  ,  * 

J  8,     Seeking  Recognition:     attempting  to  t:all  attention  to  oner's 

self  by;lQud  or  excessive . talking,  extreme  ideas,' 
unusual  behavior. 

9.  Withdrawal:  acting  indifferently  or  pas.sively,  resorting 
to  excessive  formality,  daydreaming,  doodling,  whispering 
to  others/  wandering  from  the  subject 

In  using  a  .classification  such  as*the  one  above,  people  need  to 
guard  against  the  tencjency.  to  blame  any  person  (whether  them^selves 
or  another)  who  falls  into  "nonfunctional  behavior."     It  is  more 
useful  to  regard. such  behavior  as  a  symptom,  that  all  is  not  well 
\    with  the  group's  .ability  to  satisfy  individual  needs  through  group- 
centered  activity/    People,  need  to  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  each 
person  is  likely  to  interpret  such  behavior  differently.  For 
example/  what  appears- to  be  nonfunctional  behavior  may  not 
necessarily  be  so,  for  the  content  and  the  group  conditions  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.     There  are  times  when  som^ forms  of 
'  aggression  contribute  positively  by  clearing  the  ai^^ind  instilling 
energy  into  the  group.  .     ^  i 

J  e:   improving  member  roles  j 
r  • 

Any  group  is  strengthened  and  enabled  to  work  more  efficiently  if 

its  members — 

1.  become  more  conscipus  of  the  role  function  needed  at  any 
given  time;  ^  ^ 

I. 

2.  become  more  sensitive  to  and  aware  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  can  help  to  meet  the  needs  through  what  they  do; 

3.  undertake  self-training  to  improve  their  range  of  role 
functions  and  skills  in  performing  them. 
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HIDDEN  AGENDAS 


r     ■  . 

Any  group  works  on- two-  levels^    the  level  of  the  surface  task 
with  which  the  group  is  immediately  concerned,  and  the  level  of 
the  hidden,  undi^clqsed.  needs  and  motives  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers.   Participants''  aspirations,  attitudes,  and  values  affect  * 
the  way  they  react  to  the  group* s  surface  task.     Such  individual 
"hidden  agendas"  siphon  off  valuable  energy  that  could  be  used 
for  accomplishing  fche  task  at  hand  and  for  group  maintenance. 

Understanding  how  these  hidden  agendas  work  in  the  life  of  a 
group. helps  the  group  achieve  its  common^ goal  more  efficiently. 

INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 

^  person  joins  a  group  in  order  to  fulfill  or  express  certain 
personal  needs.    His  behavior  as 'a  member  of  that  group  is  neither 
random  nor  haphazard:     it  is  keyed  to  his  personal  motivations, 
which  may  be  social  or  emotional,  explicit  or  hidden  to  the  group, 
known  or  unknown  jto  the  individual  himself. 

4 

Needs,  of  course,,  take  different  forms  and  can  be  satisfied  in 
different  ways  for  different  people.    Physical  and  security  needs 
are  basic:     an  individual  must  have  food,  shelter,  and  warmth  in 
order  to  maintain  life;  if  he  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed'  by  anxiety, 
he  must  also  achieve  some  secutity  and  stability  in  his  environ- 
ment. 

When  such  basic  survival  needs  are  met,  other  needs  press '^f or 
satisfaction.    An  individual  has  spcial,  ego,  and  self-fulfillment 
requirements  as  well.     These  are  the  needs  that  can  best  be  ful- 
filled in  a  group  situation;  thus,  their  satisfaction  is  often 
the  individual's  motivation  for  joining  a  group. 

As  individuals  sfeek  acceptance  from  others,  social  needs  become 
apparent;  when  these  are  filled,  the  person's  ego  presses  for  its 
satisfaction.    Finally,  as  the  individual  begins  to  understand 
his  own  unique  identity,  he  can  become*  fully  himself. 


Hidden  Needs 

Hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  the  group's  life  are  many  individ- 
ual, conflicting  currents:     its  members'  needs  for  belonging, 
acceptance,  recognition,  self-worth,  self-exprg'ssion,  and  produc 
tivity. 
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Such  needs  are  personal  and  subjective,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
"selfish*"     Looking  for  the  satisfaction  of  personal  needs  through 
group  membership  is  both  "normal"  and  "natural,"    We  are  not  con- 
cerned here  with  the  (Question  of  how  or  whether  these  needs  should 
be  satisfied,  but  with  their  effect  on  tlie  glroup  as  a*  whole, 

r^\bne  individual's  needs  block  another  from  achieving  his  needs, 
or  1^  such  personal  needs  hinder  the  group  from  accomplishing  its 
goals /NMien  we  become  concerned.     We  want  to  legitimize  the  indi- 
vidual '  s^^ulfillment  of  his' needs  in  ways  that  do  not  raise  ob- 
stacles for  othel:  members  of  the  group. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LEADERS 

The  leader  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  group  continuously 
works  on  both  the  hidden  ah J  the  surface  levels.     Hidden  agendas 
may  prevent  the  group  from  moving  as  fast  as  participants  would 
like  or  expect. 

What  can  be  done  about  hidden  agendas.  ^ 

1.  The  leader  can  look  for  hidden  agendas  and  learn  to  recog- 
nize their  presence. 

•  V 

2.  A  group  member  may  help  surface  hidden  agendas.     He  may 
say,  for  example,   "I  wonder  if  we  have  said  all  that  we 
felt  about  the  issue.     Maybe  we  should  take  time  to  go 
around  the  table  and  ask  for  individual  comments  so  that 
we  can  open  up  any  further  thoughts." 

3.  Hidden  agendas  can  be  brov^ht  ^into  the  open  and  discussed. 
But  not  all  hidden  agendas  can  be  confronted  successfully 
by  a  group;   some  are  best  left  under  the  surface. 

4.  The  leader  should  not  criticize  the  group  for  the  presence 
of  hidden  agendas;  they  are  legitimate  arid  must  be  worked 
vith  just  like  the  surface  task.     The  amount  of  attention 
that  should  be  given  to  the  hidden  agendas  depends  on 

the  degree  of  their  influence  on  the  group's  task. 

5.  The  .leader  should  help  the  group  find  the  means  of  solving 
hiddefi  agendas.     Problem-solving  methods  are  needed, 
though  techniques  vary. 

6.  The  gxQup  should  spend  sor.a  tim]^  evaluating  its  progress 
in  handling  hidden  agendas.  The^last  fifteen  minutes  of 
a  meeting  devoted  to  such  evaluation  is  often  very  help- 
ful. 
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Better  and  more  open  ways  of  dealing  with  hidden  agenSi.as  should 
become^  apparent  through  experience*    And  as  grotups  mature,  hidden 
agenda)!  are  often  reduced,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  energy  . 
the  group  has  to  devote  to  its  surface  tasks. 
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THEORIES  OF  GROUP" DEVELOPMENT 
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Humarf  groups  are  constantly  changing.     Issues  that  were  critical 
in  the  first  session  evaporate  by  the  fourth  session;  the  excite 
mer.t  in  session  three  is  followed  by  boredom  in  session  seven. 
Moods  fluctuate,  central  concerns  grow  and  decline  in  importance 
!rhe  group 'has  a  life  of  its  own;  its  primary  characteristic  is 
movement-.     Groups,  like  individuals,  are  unique!,  but  they  appear 
to  share  some  similar  attributes.    These  observations  have  been 
made  repeatedly  by  students  of  group^  behavior  and  are  the  bases 
for  the  many  theories  of  group  development  (Banet,  1976). 

FUNCTIONS  OF  GROUP  DEVELOPMENT  THEORIES 

Theories  of  group  development  serve  descriptive  and  predictive 
functions.     For  the  group  .leader,  the  theory  provides  a  rationale 
for  making  certain  kinds  of  interventions  in  the  group  procesfe 
to  highlight  and  clarify  relevant  training  issues.  \^ 

Oh  a  descriptive  level,   ...[group  develop-  , 
ment]  theory  permits  the  observer  to  organ-  y 
ize  his  perceptions.     During  a  given  slice 
of  group  life;  verbal  behavior,  the  inter-  _ 
action  pattern,  emotional  climate,  or  type 
of  content  can  be  characterized  and  measured. 
Whatever  the  observational  base,  descrip- 
tions of  group  phenomena  ,in  a  given  session 
can  be  compare'd  and  contrasted  with  those 
from  a  past  or  future  session. 

Used  predictively,  developmental  theory  ^ 
enables  the  observer  to  forecast  the  group  s 
future  process.     The  theory  describes  what 
should  be  happening,  at  least  under  ideal 
conditions,  so  that  ...{goals]  can  be  set. 
■^-he  predictive  aspect  offers  comfort  to  tl^ 
group  practitioner:     events  will  not  always 
be  as  conflicted  or  sluggish  as  they  appear  • 
to  be  in  a  given  session. 


A  particular  theory  also  provides  the  group 
leader  with  cues  for  specific  interventions. 
The  leader  may  want  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess, slow  it  down,  or  freeze  or  focus  it 
to  insure  that  a  group  does  not  avoid  or 
ignore  opportunities  for  learning.  Equipped 
with  theory,  the  leader  may  plan  or  design 
interventions  intended  to  surface  ard 
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clarify  process  issues  that  he  regards  as 
important. 

'Developmental  theory  is  a  particularly  help- 
ful guide  to  amplifying  issues  that  groups 
frequently  fiAd  troublesome:    dependency , 
authority,  conflict,  power,  and  intimacy 
(Banet,:  1976)  • 

Group  development  theory,  therefore,  is  a  set  of  formal  or  infor- 
mal assumptions  about  group  life  that  gives  the  trainer  a  means 
to  predict  how  individuals  will  behave  in  the  group,  what  group 
phenomena  are  likely  to  occur,  and  how  the  group  will  grow  and 
develop  over  time*     A  group  theory  reveals  order  and  pattern  in 
a  seemingly  random  or  chabtic  situation   (Banet,  1974). 

In  all  groups  there  are  two  components  to  consider:     (1)  personal 
relations  (the  development  of  interpersonal  relationships  among 
group  members)  and  (2)  the  task  (the  work  to  be  performed  by  the 
group) .    When  shared^ with  the  group,  a  model  helps  bhe  members — 

•  identify  the  stages  of  development  experienced  by  the 
group? 

•  assume  personal  responsibility  for  assisting  each  other 
in  the  process  of  group- development ; 

»    anticipate  kinds  of  group  interaction  problems; 

•  diagnose  interaction  problems  and  work  through  issues  that 
might  otherwise  hinder  or  destroy  the  group  or  substan- 
tially decrease  its  membership; 

•  learn  to  work  more  effectively  by  reviewing  the  mass  of 
data  that  is  generated  in  group  interactions  ro  discover 
'how  the  work  gets  doner  how  decisions  qet  made,  how  oeople 

get  included,  etc.; 

diagnose  the  resources  that  are  available  within  the  group 
itself;  and  : 

•  increase  their  awareness  of  w^ys  to  help  the  group  manSige 
its  own  development  (Jones ,  1973)..  .  ^ 

THE  TRAINER'S  THEORETICAL  ORIENTATION 

At  present,  no  single  theory  of  group  development ' adequately 
accounts  for  all  group  phenomena  reported  by  observers-,  Events 
that,  are  comii.oaplace  ir>  a  Tavistock  conference,  for  instance, 
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may  never  surface  in  a  team-building  session.     Individual  "implo- 
sions" occur  in  a  Gestalt  workshop,  but  rarely  in  a  communication- 
skills  laboratory.     Some  groups  spen.l  half  their  lives  working 
on  authority  issues;  others  focus  on  this  issue  only  momentarily 
before  moving  on  to  more  positive,  intimate  interactions. 

It  appears  that  these  discrepancies  can  be  attributed  to  the 
trainer's  belief  in  -a  particular  theory  of  group  (development. 
Believing  that  certain  things  will  occur  often 'makes  them  happen. 
THfe  theory,  as  an  Observational  tool,  influences  what  is  being 
observed.     As  Butkovich  et  al   (1975)  state  in  a  recen.t  study, 
there  is  a  strong  "possibility  that  the  group  leader's  theoreti- 
cal orientation,  as  it  is  reflected  in  his  interpretations  and 
behavior,  is  causally  related  to"  the  very  group  behavior  being 
interpreted."         '  " 

This- contamination   (by  the  observer)  of  what  is- being  observed 
is  prevalent  in  all.  applied  behavioral  science.     Such  contam-ina- 
tion  does  not  discredit  a  theory,  but  serves  to  remind "us  that  a 
"truth"  has  been-  filtered  through  the  built-in  biases  and  distor- 
tions of. a  human' observer.     It  does,  however,  raise  a  difficult 
methodological  issue:    -some,  process  .elements   (transference,  for 
example)  ifiay  in  truth  be  artifacts  of  the  observational  tool  em- 
ployed.    What  is  reported  as  group-process  event  may  exist  only 
in  the  mind  Of  the  observer.     As  Lundgren   (1971)  has  dempnstrated 
the  pace  ar^d  pattern  of  group  process,  as  well  as  specific  group 
phenomena,  are  directly  related  to  the  intervention  stance  pre- 
scribed by  the  leader's  theory  of  group  development.  Therefore, 
this  is  a  primary  problem  in  utilizing  group  development  theories 

Too  often  trainers  arrive  at   (or  accept)  one  model  of  group 
development  that  they  then  use'  (and  impose)  on  the  group  to  pre- 
dict its  behavior.     Trainers  need  to  examine  critically  whatever 
model  they  espouse  in  lylight  of  their  own' and  others'  experience^ 
and  current  .research  on  group  behavior^ 

the'  interrelation  of- content,  'process,  and  structure 

In  a  "group  development  theory, 'the  content,  process,  and  struc- 
ture of  a  group  are  closely  interrelated.     Content  {uhqt  topic  , 
is  beina  discussed)   is  determined  by  the  group's  task— whe,ther 
'that  task  is  to  make  decisions,   learn  new  information,  overcome' 
resistances  to  growth,  or  experiment  with  new  behavior.  Gro^up 
process  refers  to  how  a  group  behaves.     Process  elements  include 
events  happening  inside  individual  members,  those  happening  withi 
the  group  such  as  the  development  of  norms,  and  the  impact  on  the 
group  of  sucV.  variables  as  their  individual  past  histories  and 
experiences  outside  of  the  grsoup.     In  the  lifa^f  a  group,  con- 
tent'and  process  are  continually  occurring. 
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The  structure  of  the  group  determines  the  extent  to  which  content 
and  process  vieibly  interrelate  and  influence  each  other.  Stfuc- 
ture  includes  such  elements  as: 

•  The  group's  objectives 

•  The  leader's  attitude  toward  the  group  result intf  from  the 
theory  he  espouses      .  .  ^  * 

•  •  The  contract  between  the  leader  and  the  'group 

•  The  ground  rules  to  which  the  group  stibscribes 

-  •    The  organization  and  sequence  of  the  group's  activities 

Structure  can  also  refer  to  the  physical  environment  in  which  . 
the  group  lives  and  how  the  environment  effects  the  group. 

Group  structure  can  be  tight  and  rigid — e.g.,  no  process  elements 
are  tecognized  by  the  group  as  being  part  of  it? ,  agepda-^-or  it 
can  be  so  loose  that  the  process  Itself  becomes  the  content,  as 
in  a  sensitivity  or  encounter  group •    To  some  extent,  the  profu- 
sion of  group  development  theories  is  a  result  of  .the  variety 
of  group  structures  observed  by  theorists.    Some  groups  may  be 
structured  to  allow  fifteen  phases  of  process  to  develop;  other 
groups,  only  one  or  two. 

Depending  on  the  purpose  of  the'  group  and  how  the  group  is  struc- 
tured #  the  trainer  focuses  on  certain  specific  process  elements 
and  maUces  decisions  about  guiding  the  group.    A  five-day  workshop 
on  task- analysis,  for  example,  would  focus  on  content  rather  than 
procesM.    The;  trainer  nee^s  to  be  aware  of  group  process,  but 
process  intervention  would  be  made  only  to  facilitate  the  le^n- 
intf  of  content.    The  trainer's  contract  with  the  group  would  be 
to  teach  each  member  specific  content  and  skills.    Therefore,  he 
would  probably  not  make  a  process  intervention  to  focus  on  the 
roles  members  play  in  groups. 

A.  second  example  is  that  of  a  five-day  course  in  couselor  train- 
ing whose  goals  are  (1)  to  assist  participants  to  become  aware 
of  the  problems  that  hinder  their  ability  to  counsel  drug  addicts 
effectively,  and  (2)  to  teach  participant's  certain  counseling  ^ 
skills,  such  as  empathic  listening.     In  this  case  the  trainer 
would  make  many  more  process  interventions,  both  to  facilitate 
the  group's  work  and  also  to  help  participants  recognize  process 
aspects  within  the  counseling  situation.    The  trainer,  however, 
would  not  allow  the  course  to  become  a  sensitivity,  Encounter, 
or  therapy  session — something  that  is  not  part  of  the  contract 
between  trainer  and  the  group.  '  , 
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Too  much  or  too  little  attention  to  process  endangers  the  group's 
task  fxanction — it's  reason  for  being;    Each  intervention  by  a 
trainer  is  a  creative  decision  made  to  enrich  the  content.  In 
every  case,  a  trainer  contracts  with  a  group  to  provide  training 
for  a  given  purpose  and.  to  accomplish  certain  objectives.  This, 
then,  provides  the  initial  structure,  which  is  further  deiEiiied 
by  the  ground  rules  and  trainer-member , participation. . 


FOUR  PHASES  OF  GROUP  DEVELOPMENT* 

The  group  development  model  followed  in  TOT  combines  aspects  of 
theories  put  forth  by  Jones  (1973),  Tuckman  (1965),  and  Banet 
(1976)  .    Jones  describes  a  four  phase  model,  each  phase  of  which 
is  analyzed  in  terms  of  group  members'  concerns  with  per^sonal  ref- 
lations (process)  .functions  and  te^sk  functions.     Since  Jones's 
model  describes  events  that  are  commonly  experienced  by  groups 
organized  for  a  purpose  such  as  a  training  course,  the  TOT  model 
is  based  on  Jones's  fo3cmulatLons.  * 


TOT 'Model 

Phase 

Task  Fuxu;tions 

Personal  ' 
•Relations  Functions^ 

Orientation 

Testing  and  Dependence 

2 

Organizing' to  Get  Work  Done 

Intragroup  Conflict 

3 
^  # 

Information-flow  ^      -  * 

\ 

Group  Cohesion 

4 

Problem-solving 

•  Interdependence 
* 

(  • 

*Some  of  the,  other  models  of  grpup  development  are  based  on  a 
paychiatric  model   (e.g.,   Bion,  1959). 
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Explematlon  of  the  Phases 
Phase  I 


Task:  Orientation 

# 

In  the  first  phase,  the  needs  of  group  members  are  to  be  oriented 
to  the  task,  that  is,  to  define  the  task,  specify  issues,  iden- 
tify expectations,  and  explore  the  nature  of  the  work.     From  this 
members  develop  a  common  understanding  of  the  group's  {Purpose 
that  begins  to  answer  the  questions:    Why  are  we  here?    What  are 
we  supposed  to  do?    How  are  we  going  to  get  it  done?    And,  what 
are  pur  goals? 

.  Personal  Relations  :^    Testing  and  Dependency 

In  the  first  phase,  participants  generally  act  as  if  they  depend 
on  the  leader  to  provide  alj.  the  structure.    They  look" to  the 
leader  to  set  the  ground  rules,  estabJLish  the  agenda,  to  do  all - 
the  "leading,"  while  the  group  members  acclimate  themselves  to 
the  setting.     Feelings  involved  are-  excitement,  apprehension,  and 
confusion.     Group  members  exhibit  behavic^  to  test  what  behavior 
is  acceptable  and  what  is  taboo,  and  begin  to  establish  boui^aries, 
to  consider  themselves  as  individuals  vis-ta-vis  the  group,  and  to 
define  the  function  of  the  group  and  the  leader. 

*  Concluding  Phase  I 

This  phase  generally  concludes  when  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  goals  are  achievable  and  that  change  is  possible — 
whether  it  be  changing  behavior,  makirjg  a  decision,  or  solving 
a  problem. 

Phase  II  •  ^ 


Task:     Organizing  to  Get  Work  Done 

Organizing  to  get  work  done  involves  a  number  of  group  decisions. 
These  include: 

•  Establishing  v;ork  rules  ^ 

•  Determining  limits 

•  Defining  the  reward  system  ^ 
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•    Setting  the  criteria  for  the  task 


«    Dividing  the  work 


♦  •    Assigning  individual  responsibility  for  particular  tasks 


PeTBonal  Relatione:    Intragroup  don f Hat 


Participants  bring  to  a  group  activity  unique  perspectives  and 
many  unresolved  conflicts  with  regard  to  authority^  dependency^ 
rules,  and  agenda.    The  result  is  that  groups  experience  inter- 
personal conflic.t'  as  they  organize  to  get  work  done.    The  conflict 
may  remain  hidden ,  but  it  is  there. 

The  variety  of  organizational  concerns  that  emerges  reflects  the 
interpersonal  conflict  over  leadership  and  leadership  structure, 
power,  and  authority. 

Awareness  of  the  possibility , of  change  that  was  begun  in  Phase  I, 
becomes  a  denial  of  whe  possibility  of  and  the  need  for  change; 
group  members  adhere  instead  to  one  or  another  extreme.  The 
feeling  level  .is  marked  iSy  dependency  on  old  ways -and  resistance 
to  take  the  risks  that  work  and  change  require. 

This  polarizing  effect  of  early  group  interaction  Is.  docvunented 
in  the  work  of  Myers  and  Lamm  (1975)  .    After  some  initial  effort 
to  alter  pr^iously  held  positions,  group  members  revert  to  their 
previous,  pre^group  stance/and  fight  to  maintain  it.     This  phe- 
nomenon, variously  described  as  regression  or  resistance,  seems 
to  occur  when  the  group  ±s  perceived  as  an  arena  wherein  deep- 
seated  values,  beliefsXand  world  views  can  be  challenged. 
During  this  phase,  the  atmosphere  is  tense  and  much  work  is  accom- 
plished.     '  ,  i 


This-t5Kase  concludes  when  group  members  have  .struggled  enough 
with  each  other  to  resolve,  partially,  their .personal  relations 
concerns   (similarities  to  and  differences  from  other  group  mem- 
bers, authority,  dependency,  and*  leadership)  and  have  agreed  upon 
how  they  will  organize  to  do  the  work.    This  aUows  issues  to  ' 
emerge  that  are  sufficiently  important  for  the  group  as  a  whole 
to  consider. 


Concluding  Phase  II 
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Phase  III  • 

Task:     Information  Flow 

Parirltstpants  begin  sharing  ideas  and  feelings,  giving  and  soli- 
czting  feedback/  exploring  actions,  and  sharing  information  re- 
lated to  the  task.     This  is  a  period  during  which  people  become 
gradually  more  comfortable  about  being  part  of  a  group.  There 
is  an  emerging  opehness  with  regard  to  the  task. 

« 

Personal  Relations :     Group  Cohesion 

It  is  during  the  third  stage  of  development   (assuming  the  group 
gets  this  far)  that  the  participants,  having  resolved  interper- 
sonal conflict,  begin  to  experience  catharsis  and  a  feeling  of 
belonging  to  a  group.     This  enables  the  group  to  focus  on  the 
task.     Different  points  of  view  enrich  the  group  process*. 

This  phase  is  marked  by  the  .emergence  of  a  "both/and"  attitude 
on  the  part  of  group  members,  which  replaces  the  "either/or" 
thinkiijg  of  Phase  II.     Power  and  authority  are  seen  as  residing 
both  in-'the^^roup  and  in  its  members.     In  many  theories  this  is 
the  central  period  of  group  development. 

During  this  stage  there  is  sometimes  a  brief  abandonment  of  the 
task  in  which  a  period  of  play,  an  enjoyment  of  the  coheision 
being  experienced,  takes  place. 

Concluding  Phase  III 

When  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  has  been  learning  in  t^e  form 
of  new  insights  and  new  solutions  to  probl^s,  the  group  moves 
into  phase  four. 


Phase  IV 


Task:     Problem  Solving 

During  Phase  IV,  the  group's  tasks  are  yell-defined,  there  is  a 
commitment  to  common  activity,  and  there  is  support  for  experi- 
mentation in  solving  problems. 
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Personal  Relations:  Iivterdepehdence 

Stage  four,  which  is  notVchieved  by  many  groups,  is  character- 
ized by  interdependence  i^  personal  relations.  Interdependence 
means  that  members  have  the  ability  to  work  singly,  in  any  sub- 
group, or  as  a  total  unit* 

The  group's  activities  are  both  collaborative  and  functionally 
competitive.     The  *fee lings  are  focused  on  enjoyment  of  the  here 
and  the  now*     A  reflective',  meditative  silence  coexists  with  play- 
ful and  pleasurable  interaction  with  others.     The  task  seems  com- 
pleted and  there  is  a  need  for  closure,  repose,  and  quiet. 

This  movement  is  marked  by  integration  and  celebration.  Much 
work  is  accomplished;  previously  difficult  issues  are  simpl^  and  ^ 
easily  resolved.     There  may  be  attempts  by  some  members  of  the 
gpoup  to  "freeze*.'  change  and  the  group  may  decide  to  stop  its 
work  here. 

Concluding  Phase  IV 

If  it  develops  the  awareness  that  this  apparent  end  point  offers 
the  possibility  for  a  new  lieginning,  the  group  may  begin  at  this 
new  starting  point  and  work  through  each  of  the  four  phases  in 
a  somewhat  different  fashion. 
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DISCUSSION:     THEORIES  OF  GROUP  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Stages  of  Group  Growth 

During  every  group  interaction,  three  types  of  needs  are  present; 
individual  needs,  group  needs,  and  task  needs.     The  length  of  time 
spent  on  each  type  of  need  depends  upon  many  variables,  a  major 
one  being  the  phase  of  group  development. 

I  «  Personal  Needs         getting  oriented  to  the  group,  finding 

out  whether  one's  personal  needs  will 
/be  .met 


We 


Grouo  Needs 


It  *  Group  Task 


developing  useful  membership  roles, 
ground  rules,  procedures,  and  group 
structi^res  as  needs  emerge 

focusing  on  the  *  agreed-upon  objective  (s) 


The. following  diagram  shows  different  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
a  groups 


We  It 


Phase  I:  Orieritation, 
Testing,  and  Dependency 


We 


It 


Phase  II:  Organizing 
to  Get  Work  Done, 
IntraGroup  Conflict 


We 


It 


Phase  III:  Information- 
flow,  Group  Cohesion 


We 


It 


Phase  IV:  Problem- 
solving,  Interdependence 
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1  MODULE 

II:   TRAINER  STYLE  . 

3  HOURS  • 
TIME'  30  MINUTES 

GOALS 

\ 

To  gain  jnsight  intb  present  training  style  and  self-under'standirtlt  of  desired 
professional  goals         *       o  '  f  • 

To  gain  the  motivattcn  to  consider  options  for  stre»ngthening  deficiencies  in  styife 

To  facilitate  self-assessment  of  tendencies  within  theX?^<ner's  own  style  that 
frustrate  adult  learners  ^ 

To  understand  issues  relevant  to  cotraining. 


OBJECTIVES 


At  the  end  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 


Give  parameters  of  different  styles 

Make  a  statement  that  is  des^iptive  of  his  or  her  own  style, \  after  using  a  self- 
assessment  inventory 

List  three  trainer  traits  felt  to\be  worth  working  towarj 
List  four  trainer  traits  that  are  felt  to  be  understandable 
List  four  issues  to  negotiate  with  a  jKOtrainer. 


MATERIALS 


•  Flip  chart  or  newsprint 

•  Easel/tape  • 

•  Felt-t'p.  markers 

•  Overhead  projixtor  and  transparencies  (optional) 
1^  Pa»"ticipont  Manua! 


\ 


/ 
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MODULE       III:  TRAINER  STYLE  WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  lll-l 
MINI  ROLE  PLAY 


PURPOSE:- 

*  » 

To  use*  knowledge  of  styje  to  develop  an  effective  working  relationsKjp  with  another 
trainer  with  whom  the  trainer  is  unfamiliar. 


MATERIALS:  •       ,  ' 

Scenarios  and  roles 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Form  dyads. 

2.  Separately,  read  the  description  of  the  course  you  will  deliver  together  the  fol- 
lowing .day.  *  Then,  choose  your  own  role  and  decide  how  to  handle  it.  (It  does 
not  matter  if  both  of  you  choose  the  same  role.)  -  Do  not  disclose  which  roi.e  you 

•have  chosen.  •  -         .  *  . 

3.  Discuss/negotiate  how  you  would  like  the  training  to  go.  with  your  cotrainer.  In 
arriving  at  a  contract,  highlight  the  following:  ^ 

a)  Will -you  be  co-equal  or  lead-sutiordinate  or  some  other  permutation? 

b)  When  one  of  you  is  "on,"  how  should  others  act?  * 

c)  How  roughly  might  you  divide  up  the  delivery  and  facilitative  roles^  ^ 

d)  How  will  you  prepare  for  delivery  (i.e.,  some  trainers  design  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope  enroute  to  the  event.  Others  come  super  prepared  with,  for 
example,  .  flip  charts  already  made;  some  stagger  in  with  book  and  other 
resources).    How  have  each  of  you  prepared?    Is  there  a  fit? 

e)  Identify  anything  else  that  is  important  to  you. 

4.  Reconvene  in  the  large  group  and  discuss  satisfaction-  with  the  contract,  prob- 
lematic issues,  and  Interesting  issues. 

TIME:  * 

20  minutes  for  role  plays 

.10  minutes  for  large  group  discussion 
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.Worksheet. 1 11-1,  Continued 


SCENARIO 


It^s  evening. 


You  arrived  Jn  town  a  few  hours  ago.     Tomorrow  morning  you  will  begin  training 


This  course  requires  a  fair  amount  of  technical  knowledge  of  '      ,  which  gets 

played  out  m  several  lecture-type  presentations- 

However,  there  are  many  experiental  activitie/s  to  get  across  the  learning. 
ROLE 

Choose  the  role  that  is  most  ''appealing  to  you-  Do  not  disclose  your  role  to  your 
partner.  It  does  not  matter  ff  you  both  choose  the  same  role,  since  each  may  add  to 
whatever  role  youVe  chosen  the  personal  style  characteristics  of  your  own  or  of  other 
group  members  that  you  learned  about  in  earlier  sections  of  this  module. 

ROLE  1:  You  are  a  very  experienced  trainer.  You've  trained  this  course  several 
times  before  alone  and  with  a  cotrainer.  It  is  difficult  for  you  to  share, 
but  you  are  aware  that  you  like  the  didactic  material  a  fair  amount  better 
than  processing  it. and  the  exercises.  ^  ^   •  * 

ROLE  2:    You  have  not  done  much  training   and   have  never  given  this  particular 
course.    You've  prepared  as  thoroughly  as  anyone  couT^f;  in  fact,  you  pre- 
pared as  if  you  were  to  be  the  sole  trainer. 
•  •  * 

ROLE  3:  You  haven't  much  experience  with  this  course  although  you  have  done  a 
fair  amount  of  training.  You  particularly  enjoy  the  facilitative  aspects  of 
training.  You  are  nbt  particularly  into  media  and  methods,  but  would 
rather  "draw  it  out^of"  participan^. 

ROLE  4y  You  consider  yourself  a  "techniciian. "  While  you  believe  In  group  process, 
you  enjoy  using  many  methods  ipd  just  the  right  msdia  to  get  the  material 
across.  You ^  believe  "a  picture  [is  worth  a  thousand  words"  and  are  very 
task  oriented.  ^  .  * 
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.     REFERENCE  SHEET  I  I  1-1  ' 
THE/ TRAINER  IN  RELATION  tO 
FACTORS  IN  THE  TRAINING  ENVIRONMENT 

LEARNING  CMMATE    '     '  '  .    '   •  •  ' 

Trainers  .talk  a'  lot  about  developing-a  "good"  learning  climate: 
an  atmosphere  within  the  training  session' that  is  conducive  to 

-ieacrnm^- — Many— factors^^  f  e  c  t"'thB~"lB'axn  ing^  "c±iTna  te~r"  " '   

Cognitive  theorists  stress  the  importance  of  a  psychological  cli- 
mate pf  orderliness  in  which  goals  are  clearly  defined;  expecta- 
tions and  opportunities  are  carefully  explained;  a  system  that  is 
open  to  inspection  and  questioning;  arvjd  there  is  opportunity  for 
tionest  and  objective  feedback.     The  cognitive  theorists  who  empha- 
size learning  by  discovery  also  favor  a  climate  theft  encourages 
experimentation   (hypothesis- testing)  and  that  is  tolerant  of  mis- 
takes/  as  long  as  on'e  learns  from  those  mistakes, 

^Personality  theorists,  especially  those  who  are  clinically  oriented, 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  climate  in  which  individual  and  cul- 
tural dil  teiericf- s  are  respected;  ar«iety  levels  are  appropriately 
controlled   (enouqh  to  motivate  but  not  so  much  as  to  block) ; 
achievement  motivations  are  encouraged  for  those  who  respond  to 
them;  and  feelings  are  considered  to  be  as  releVant  to  learning  as 
are  ideas  and  skills. 

Jiumanistic  psychologists  suggest  that  we  attempt  to  create  a  psyr- 
chological  climate  in  which  the  individual  feels  that  others  are 
acaepting,   trusting,   respecful,  and  understanding.     Some  psychol-  - 
ogists   (especially  field  theorists)  emphasize  collaboration  rather  > 
than  competitiveness,  encouragement  of  group  .loyalties ,  supportive 
interpersonal  relations,   and  a  norm  of  interactive  participation 
(Knowles,  1973). 

Establishing  training  norms  that  facilitate  the  learning  process 
is  essential  for  a  good  learning  climate.     Norms  are  standards  of 
expected  behavior  that  reflect  the  values  of  the  majority  of  the 
group  members.     A  group  often  develops  its  own  norms.     As  in  \the 
larger  society norms  become  the  basis  for  evaluating  a  member's 
behavior  and,  therefore;  have  the  effect  of  controlling  memhelrs 
of  the  group.     Norms  may  be  clearly  expressed   (explicit),  or  may 
be  only  implied    ^implicit).     If  shared  by  the  group  and  reinforced 
by  the  traiher*s  attitude,  the  following,  training  group  norms  will 
enhance  the   Learninq  climate-  (Miles,  J.973)  .  ,  '  ' 

«i     It's  jafp^  to  tvy"  things  out  here.     The  puirpose  of  this 

session  is  to  explore  ideas  and  behavior.     No  one  is  being 
•evaluated  or  judged.     Not  only  is  it  permissible  to  try  out 
nev;  ideas  or  behaviors,   it  is  also  highly  desirable  and  an 
importonL  pa;:',  ot'  successful  training.     In  training  one 
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can  learn  to  explore  ideas  withqi^t  putting  down  the 
speaker,  to  understand  why  others  have  different  points 
of- vi-eir;  -and  to  experiment  with  new  behaviors. 

People  are  important .     Vei^y  often  workers  in  the  helping 
professions  can  be  heard  to  say,   "People  are  important,"; 
yet  they  behave  in  ways  that  ignore  ±he  feelings  of  others. 
Working  daily  with  people  who  have  many  problems,  in  an  en- 
vironment where'  the  constraints  ar^  many 'and  the  satisfac^ 
tions,  few,  may  actually  desensitize  staff  members  to  human 
needs  arid  emotions.     In  the  controlled  environment  o£  a 
training  group  people  can  receive  feedback  about  their  be- 
l\avior,'  resensitize  themselves  to  others,  ^and  gain  awar^ess 


~i     Thou ght s~y~~fVeTzng^y~' a^S^^eJi^iri or  are  vmp or t ant.     In  Xhe" 
helping  professions.,  thoughts,  'feelings,  and  behavior  are 
the  basic  data  from  which  to  work  .^Initially ,  participants 
may  need  to  be  encouraged  by  the  .-trainer  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  to  examine  the  behavior  they 
exhibited  in  the  training  session.     If  the  trainer  demon^ 
strntes  an  accepting,  nqn judgmental  attitude  and  endorses 
this  behavior  from  the  total  group,  participants  .will  begin 
to  encourage  each  other  to  discuss  their  personal  beliefs. 
By  discussing  their  beliefs  in  a  group  setting.,  people 
.  become  aware  of  their  attitudes  and  the  ways  in  which  these 
attitudes  influence  theLr  behavior. 

c     Things  are  not  taken  personally;  we  can  examine  what^s 

happening  here  and  now.     When  the  trainer  responds  objec-. 
*  tively  to  ex'p^essions  of  feeling,  he  dempnstrates  th^t  it' 
•is  'possible  for  group  members  to  observe  their  feelings 
and  learn  from  them.     This  does  not  mean  that  the /trainer 
, acts- as  though  he  has  no  feelings  about  what  has  been  said. 
•  I^t  means  that  the  trainer  expresses  his  feelings  in  an 
objective  manner  using  .the  EIAG  p^cess.     Through  his 
behavior,  the  trainer  demonstrate's  a  pr'ocess  that  group 
members  can  ule  to  articulate  and  examine  their  own  experi^ 
ences  .without  becoming  trapped  in  highly,  emotional  exchanges 
that  may  alienate  them  from  the  group.     He  helps  members 
examine  what's  going  on  rifere  and  now  in  the  group  situation 
so  that  participants  begin^  to  comprehend  how  their  feelings 
and  behavior  influence  what  is  taking  place. 

•     Careful  analysis  and  emotional  support  are  possible  and 
valuable .     As  the  trainer  comments  on,  generalizes  from, 
and  raises  questions  about  the  experiences  the  group  has 
been  going  through,  he  guides  grdlip" members  to  thi'nk  about 
these  experiences  and  analyze  the  group  process.  Since 
the  training  group  expei;ience  required  that  members  expose 
their  own  behavior 'to  analysis  and  that  they  be"  willing  to 
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try  things  out  to  see  what  happeijs,  the  trainer  should  pro 
vide  emotional  support. for  group  members  as  they  work  and 
"1-earn.     As-i:he  group  work--proceeds>  the  type  of  support 
that  the  trainer  demonstrates  becomes  a -group  norm.  Support, 
then/  comes  more  anS  more  from  other  group  members.  Typi- 
cal suppbrt  behaviors  are:     acting  to  reduce  excessive  con- 
flict, encouraging  members  as  they  try  out  difficult  things, 
and  using  EIAG  to  relieve  group  tension  when  it  obstructs  \ 
the  learning  process*     Success  depends  on  everyone  feeling 
free  to  actively  take  part;,  to  domment,  to  criticize,  to/ 
make  suggestions,  and  to  listen  to  onesanother. 

The  trainer  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  exaggerate  a 
training  group's  need  for  support^     Excessive  trainer  sup- 
port maY^r^ult"  in  aependeiTce7~'or  iii~a~l5h'OTr7  a"tm6'splTere"no^  

swee;tness  and  light.     Learning  about  one's  attitudes,  beliefs 
^d  behciviors,  and  how  they  aff>ect  others  may  be  a  painful 
experience  but  it  is  also  a  rev^rding  bne.     The  trainer 
needs  to  exhibit  his  co.nviction  that  gVsAiP  members  are 
mature  enough  to  learn  from  experiences,  even  if  those 
experiences  are  painful.'   The  trainer  needs  to  be  "supportive" 
enough  to  permit  the  group  to  grow  and  learn,,  but  not  so 
supportive  that  he  promotes  overdependence . 

A  productive  level  of  tension  is  necessary  to  encourage 
participants  to  examine  their  assumptions  and  to  integrate 
new  information.     If  the  training  climate  i-a  an  open  and 
honest  atmosphere  where  everyone  involved  f^els  fre^  and 
responsible  for  his  own  learning,  the  training  activities 
will  facilitate  explor»ation  of  differing /points  of  view; 
this  creates  the'  moderate  level  of  tension  necessary  for  a 
good  learning  climate.    .Trainers  should  be  careful'  not  to 
push  participants  to  expose  too  much  of  themselves  too  soon. 
Trainees  should  be  ehcouraged  to  express  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  to  be  silent  when  they  desire. 

.    .    .   A  climate  is  developed  as  people  spend  time  together 
and  break  through  the  initial  formal^  "ice'-breaking" 
period  .    .    .   climate  is  a  variable  produced  by  the  expec-- 
tations  of  members  modified  by  their  perceptions  of  the 
present  situation  and  their  degree  .of  interaction  and 
communication   (Gorman^  1975).^ 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TRAINER 

Each  person  must,  f  ind_h.lS™Own,."s.tyle,,"  Jiis  own  way- of-  behaving  

with  a  group.     Some  guidelines*: 

s 

•%t7r&^e  the  climate  described  above.     Behave  in  ways  \that 
demonstrate .this  climate  for  the  group.     Support  people 
who^try  things  out.     Uphold  those  standards  when  members 
of  ^i^lie  group  don't  follow ''them.    'If  someone  becomes 
critical  or  ignores  the  feelings  of  other  people,^  describe 
what  you  see  happening.     Explain  yolir  concern  about  its 
ef  fect  on  the  groups*  s  learning  climate,  'bu€  do  not  bo 
critical  of  them  yours^elf;  otherwise,  -  your  behavior 
contradicts  what  you  are  Saying. 
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If  the'^gi^oup  flounders  or  begins  to  lose  sight  of  the 
overall  purpose ^.of  the  session,  introduce  techniques, 
nonverbal- exercises,  etc,,  to  help  get  things^  gosi^^g^^ — - 

G%ve.  your  own  opinions  ^and  feelings .     Be  a  person.  Let 

pe<^ple  realize  that  you  feel  t)art  of  the  grbup  and  that 

you  care  about  their  problems.  v 

* 

Flow  'w-ith  'the  group.     Let  group  members  have  as  many 
chances  as  they  'can  to  experience  success  in  Identifying^y " 
Analyzing  and  Generalizing .     These  experiences  improve  *  , 
their  skills.     The  more  Experiencing Identifying ^  Ana- 
lyzing ^  and  Generalizing  they  do  in  t^e  group,  the  moi;;e 
likely  they  will  be  to  use  this  method  of  looking  at 
their  performance  and  improving  it  when^ they  return  to 
their  jobs-,  ^ 

See  yourself  ^s  a  resource  person^  a  helper  rather  than 
the  leader  oir-'key  person  in  ^the  group.     The.  people  have 
to  go  back ^ to  their  jobs  and  function  w^'thout  you.  If 
you  beco|nne  too  important  they  won't  be  able -to*  take  what^^ 
they  have  learned  and  apply  it  on  their  o^n..     So  don't:' 

be  overly  directive  with  the  groti^  , 

speak  before  other  group  members  can  collect  their 
thoughts         ^         .        .  ^ 

comment  excessively  ^  ^ 

Respond  to  situations  as  i/hey  arise.     Your  feelings  are 
your  best  guide  ,^    Trust  your  own  ideas  and  do  what  seems 
right  to  you  at  the  timew  ^Lat^r,  go  back  over- the  things 
that  happened; '  figure,  out  why  they  happened  and  what  e^Lse 
you  could  have  done.     You  are  a  learner,  too. 
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Observing  During  the  Session  ^  ' 

Watch,  what  is  going- oTf  and  t^ry  to  understand  it-Veven  , while  you 
are  participating.     In  your  mind;  step  back  frequently  and  try  to. 
form  an  overall  picture  of  the  session  as  it  |i^rogresses,  including 
your  JDehavior  and  feelings,  '  Discuss  your  reaQtrions  with  the  other 
.trainers  jiuring  a  break..    You  may  spot  somethin<J  (or  someohe)  block- 
ing people  from  learning..    See. what  progress  people  are  making  and 
•what  changes  in  behavior  are  happening.     Keep-'-an  eye  on  the  climate  . 
for  learning/  checking  to  see  how  well  it  follows  the  guidelines 
described  above.  ^ 

Some  things  to  watch  for  are: 

;  i^*''irh^"taTkTl[nd^^ 

«•    How  much  people  really  listen  to  each  other -and  the 

trainer  "  . 

•  How^people  sit,  what  their *facrs  say,  what  they  do  with 
their  hands,  etc.  -  • 

7  •* 

J     •    What  subjects- .come  up  again  and  again 

•  What  interrelationships  show  up,  what^.  groups  form,  who 
interrupts  whom,  who  follows  whom  - 

•  How  the  group  .as  a  whole  makes  decisions  and  solves 
problems 

•  What  patterng^^em  to-1ievleop 

Concentrate  on  what  happens  and  how  it  happens,  rather  than  on 
.jxLdging  what  is  happening. 
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MODUU        ^"a'n^.^  ^^y^^    ■•  REFERENCE. 

« 

REFERENCE  SHEET- ni-2  " 
^        DESIRABLE  TRAIN^  CHARACTERISTICS:    A  SAMPLE  LIST 


Self-awareness,  including  a  sense  of  the  impact  of  his  .or  her  own  behavior  on  others. 
AblUXy^  receive  feedback  from  the  environmervt.  ^ 
Ability  to  encourage  the  taking  of  risks  without  humiliating  participants. 

Ability  to^deaTwith  ovvn^'feefings  aiTa"tFieTeenngs  of^tFierST  

Understanding  and  ability  to  manage  group  process. 

An  abjiity  to  make  appropriate  Interventions,  especially  feedback,  even  Iwhen  it  is 
perceived  as  painful.  ^ 

Ability  to- make  cleiTr  presentations. 

Ability  to  establish  objectives  and  to  move  a  group  towards  them. 
Group  facilitation,  including  the  ability  to  let -the  group  work  on  its  own,. 
Cultural  sensitivity  to  the  m^ny  different  ways  of  viewing  things. 
Ability  to  understand  group  process  and  the  stages  of  group  life.  . 
Flexibility  and  adaptability  in  regard  to  the  group's  needs. 
Ability  to  make  good  charts. 

Planning  and  organizing  presentations,  the  how  and  when  of  interventions. 
Good  delivery  skills;  stand-up  skills.  ' 

Respect  for  neecJs  of  adult  learners  and  ability  to  put  aduit  learning  theory  into  prac- 
tice. .  * 

Holds  alh group  members  in  "unconditional  positive  regard." 

,  Has  patience  and  paces  self        accordance  with  the  group's  developmental  phase. 

Has  Communication  skills.  .  *  ,  * 

Can  deal  with  volatile  material. 

Can  evaluate  the  training  event.  t 

Able  to  model  behaviors  that  are ^^ught. 

Can  allow  criticism  of  self. 
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Reference  Sheet  1 1 1-2,  Continued 

POOR. TRAINER  CHARACTERISTICS:    A  SAMPLE  LIST 

Uses  warnings  and  threats  to  get  groups  moving. 
Intervenes  excessively. 

Is  the  center  of  the  process;  does  not  allow  group  to  work  on  its  own. 

ft 

Subtly  or  overtly  insists  on  .particular  behaviors  from  group  members. 

Has  little  awareness  of  his  or  her  impact  on  others. 

Is  not  able  to  receive  feedback.  •  ' 

Humiliates  participants  into  taking  risks. 

Is  unable  to  respond  to  process. 

Avoids  gMng  feedback  when  it  is  painful.  ^ 
Poor  delivery  skills. 

Gives  unclear  or  disorganizejl  presentations. 

Lack  of  sensitivity  to  cultures  or  viewpoints  different  from  his  or  her 
Rigid' and  unadapting  with  regard  to  group's  needs. 
Unable  to  plan  and  organize  events.  ' 
Violates  needs  of  adult  learners. 

Does  not  expect  to  have  respect  or  po«:itive  regard  for  all*  participants 
Poor  communication  skills. 

Impatient  and  poor  at  pacing  himself  or  herself.  it 
Spends  no  time  or  is  unable  to  ev^ate  a  training  -event. 
Is  intolerant  of  any  criticism  directed  at  him  or  her. 
( 
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.REFER€NCE  SHEET  III-3 
ALTERNATIVE  CHOICES  FOR%  PERSONAL  STYLE  EXPLORATION 


1.     Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator. 

Isabel  Briggs  Myers,  co-author  of  the  test,  lives  in  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania, 
telephone  number,  (215)  KI3-5538. 

EducationaC  Testing  Services  (ETS)  sells  copies  of  the  test  questionnnaire,  blank 
answer  sheets,  and  template  cards  for  scoring  the  test.    The  ETS  address  is: 

Educational  Testing  Services 
17  Executive  Park  Drive,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia    30329  .  » 

Telephone:    (404)  325-3131 

Note:  The  scoring  cards  won't  work  with  photocopied  answer  sheets.  You  will, 
therefore,  have'to  oVder  these. 

ETS  also  sells  a  manual  that  accompanies  the  test.  Trainers  may  administer  the 
test  and  the  Personal  Style  module  without  tOe  manual.  These  guidelines  contain 
a  sample  of  the  booklet.  Introduction  to  Type,  by  Isabel  Briggs  Meyers. 

J   ,  ■ 
Also  included  is  the  trainer  rap  (lecture),  which  explains  the  theory  of  Jungian 
typology. 

^2.      The    FIRO-B   scales    (Fundamental    Interpersonal    Relationship   Orientation),  by 
William  C.  Schultz.  ,  ^ 

A  self-report  questionnaire  designed  to  assess  a  person's  need  for  1)  inclusion, 
2)  control,  and  3)*  affectation  in  intsrpersonal  relationships.  FIRO-B  relates  to 
behavior  which  a  person  directs  towards  others  and  which  he  wants  others  /to 
direct  toward  him.    Order  from: 

•  * 

Consulting,  Psychologists  Press,  Inc. 

577  College  Avenue 

Palo  Alto,  California  94306 

3.  Pol  (Personal  Orientation  Iriventory),  by  Everett  L.  Shostrom. 

A  self-scaring  instrument  designed  to  assess  values,  attitudes)  and  behavior 
relevant  ro  Maslow*s  concept  of  the  self-actualizing  person.    Order  from: 

0 

Educational  and  Indus^fal  Testing  Service 

P.O.  Box  7234 

San  Diego,  California  92107 

4.  Transactional  Analysis  (TA). 

The  popularity  of  the  Parent"Adu!t-Chi»d  construct  as  applied  to  business  and 
training  as  well  as  personal  growth  laboratories,  indicates  the  usefulness  of  this 
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approach  to  self-awap^ess.     If  you  decide  on  TA,  get  a  skilled  TA  trainer  and 
aive  him  or  her  Module  IV  to- read  for  focus  and  direction. 

5.  "  LirO  (Survey  of  Ufe  Orientations),  by  Alan  Catcher. 

A  sophisticated  pro-am  which  contains  professional  training  for  persons  admin- 
istering it,  questionnaires  and  applications  workbooks,  and  a  series  of  guide* 
exercises:  -  Moves  beyond  simpHstic  "typing"  into  identifying  how  to  use  ones 
personal  ityle  constructively  in  a  variety  of  situations.    Order  from: 

Atkiris-Catcher  Company 
8383  Wilshire  .Blvd. 

Beverly  Hills,  California    90211  '  . 

6.  ISS  (InteBvention  Style"  Survey),  by  BiH.-Arbes. 

Based  on  the/ Blake/Mouton  fnanagement  grid  model,   ISS  identifies  five  types  of- 
leadership  styles  in  student  .personnel  deans.     (Can  be  adapted  for  trainers.) 
'     All  .explanations  and  materials  are  in  the  1972  Annual  Handbook  for  Group  Facili- 
tators, by  Pfeiffer  and  Jones,  pp.  75-85.    The  handbook  may  be  ordered  from: 

University^  Associates  Publishers,  Inc. 

7596  Eads  Avenue,^        r  ^ 

La  J.olla,  California    92037  *  .  <X^, 
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MODULE  ^■.  •!  I  I :    TRA  I  NER  STYLE 


REFERENCE 


REFJERENCE  SHEET  Ill-it 
INTRODUCTION  TO  LEADERSHIP  STYLES 


,    Styles. of  leadership  can  vary  from  Autocratifc  to  laissez-faire,  from  ' 
;.  a  style  in  which  decisions  are  made  only  by  the  leader  .-to  one  in  which 
,    decisions  are  made  only  by  the'  group.  .  If  we  represent- these  styles, 
graphically,  they  look  something  like  this  (Napier  and  Gershenfeld. 
-1973)  :  . 


•  ^  ■      / '  • 

■  ■  7"  .  

\ 

teader-ceiitered,  • 

1                          ^  ^ 

p  ^  

proup-centered 

Leader  decides 
anno^ces  decision 
(autocratic)'  y 


Leader  presents- ten- 
,tative  idea,  subject 
to  change  * 
(democratic) 


Group  defines  ' 
boundaries  and 
d^id^ 

(laissez'-fair^) 


In  the  extreme  leader-oriented  (autocratic)' sty  1b,  the  leader  determines 
the  problems  and  makes  the  final  decision.    He/she  4s  ^of ten  concerned 
that  the  gifoup  functions  efficiently  and'  accomplishes  the  tasks  set 
.  before  it*    The  process  of  the  group,  or  how  the  members  w6rk  to- 
gether, is  of  little  interest  to  the  autocrat.    This  leader  ^focuses 
almost  exclusively  on  Content  • 
•»     ,  * 

In,  the  extreme  group-oijiented -^-laissez-faire)  approach,  the  group  is 
allowed  to  determine  the  problems  and  to  make  the  decisions.  This 
leader  keeps  a  very  low  profile  and  is  content  to  let  the  group  set 
its  own  course. '  To  the  laiasez-faire  leader,  the  end  result  is  much 
lass  important  than  the  question  of  how  the  group  gets  the5«. 

In  between  the  two  extremes  are  any  number  of  combinations  of  group 
and  leadar^orientation.    Most  often,  the  style  of  a  group  leader     •  . 
is  somewhere  in  the  middle— such /^a  leader  might  determine  the  area 
on  which  the  group:  sho-  Id  i-ocus  and  then  will  help  the  group  work^^,  ' 
through  the-  issue. 
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REFERENCE  SHEET  111-^  (COMTINUED) 


Although  everyone  -has  a  style  of  leading  with  which  he/she  is  most 
•cbmfortable/  conditions  often  exist  that  create  pressures  to  adopt 
a  more  leader-centered  or ^ group-centered  approach.    Factors  that 
generally  favor  greater  leader  involvement  are  the  fdllowing: 

1*    The  urgency^  of  the  problem:    When  a  decision  must  be 
•  .       %  reached  quickly/  the  leader  may  need  to  make  the  decision. 

Decisions  made  B^iAe  leader  are  usually  reached  more  quickly 
than'  are. decisions  made  by  the  group* 

2*  group  skills:    When  a  group  has  not  developed  a  system 

^  £or  processing  issues  or  ,is  unclear  about  its  goals,  the 
leader  is  likely  ^o  assume  a  larger  role* 


Expectations  of  the  leader:    In  ^many  groups,  members  have  un- 
realistic expectations  of  what  the  leader  can  do  for  them* 
Sometimes  the  group  will  pressure  the  leader  (as  ,the  "expert") 
to  make  decisions  for  them* 

4.    Leader  discomfort:   ^The  novice  leader,  especially,  may  feel 
uncoiafortable  when  he/she  perceives  that  nothing  is  happening 
in  the  group*    A  common  response  to  this  is  to  try  to  initiate 
some  activity  by  taking  charge* 

Parallel  conditions  exist  that  fromote  greater  involvement  by  the  group* 

1*    No  time  pressure^    If  a  group  has  no  time  limits,  the  leader 
can  afford  to  sit  and  wait  uptil  the  tension  level  of  the  group 
rises  and  tlie  group  initiates  its  own  activity*  ^ 

2*    Group  (^ills:    When  a  group  is  estciblished  and  the  members 
trust  each  other  and  are  comfortcible  in  their  roles,  the 
leader  often  can  stay  in  the  background  and  let  the  group 
lead  itself*    But  even  this  mature  group  may  require  direction 
from  the  leader  if  it  becomes  counterproductive* 

3*    Group  potency:    When  the  group  has  developed  a  cohesiveness, 
the  members  often  will  not  rely  on  the  leader,  but  will  look 
^  for  leadership  froiQ  within  the  group • 

\ 

4*  ^  Leader  corafort.*    The  leader  who  has  been  through  uncomfortaible 
'  situations  before  is  likely  to  be  less  threatened  when  they 
\ recur*    He/she  may  choose  to  sit  back  apd  allow  tensions  to 
build  to  the  point  where  the  group  must  examine  the  problem* 
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REFERENCE  SHEET  111-'+  (CONTINUED) 


The  c(uestion  of  appropriate  leadership  styles  Arises  in  every  group* 
Of  course  r  many  factors  are  specific  to^  each/^roup  (for  eicample,  the 
composition  of  the  group)  and  these  affect  ;the  style  of  leadership • 
But  many  groups  alTso  progress  through  stages  wher.e  different  functions 
may  be  required' of  the~  leader*    For  instance,  in  the  early^  stages  of 
a  group,  the  leader  jaay  have  to  be  more  directive,  setting  norms  and  ' 
goals,  and  helping  the  members  get  acTquainted*    The  leader  must  be 
careful,  though,  not  to  establish-^  precedent  where  the  members  rely 
on  him/her  to  resolve  group  issrties.    Then  at  a  later  stage,  the  leader 
may^want  to  become'  more  nondirective  and  let*  the  group  resolve  its 
problems  through  procedures  establis(hed  since  the  group's  inception. 

No  leadership  style  can  be  considered  foolproof ,    A  directive'  leader 
probably  will  be  confronted  with  aggressive  and  blocking  beha^^^ior 
and  challenges  to  his/her  authority*    The  nondirective  leader  will 
encounter  dem2mds  for  more  structure  by  group  members  •    The  effective 
group  leader  must  be  aware  of  the  different  leadership  strategies 
appropriate  to^ the  stage  of  group  growth  and  to  the'problems  the' group 
is  facing.    Fnnally,  he/she  must  realize  that,  even  with  appropriate 
leadership,  tensions  are  bound  to  arise  occasionally.    Although  these 
tensions  cem  make  the  leader  uncomfortable,  they  often  are  helpful  in 
promoting  group  growth. 
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GROUP  LEADERSHIP 
(Shift  From  Single  To  Shared  Leadership) 


LEADERSHIP  BY  j^ROUP  MEMBERS 
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LEADERSfilP  UY  TRAI|^ER 


Atiihoitty  is (lulcfja'ai  to 
irainor  hy  yroup  rueinbcrs 


Tiainer  helps  members  identify 
their  yrouf)  problems  arul  find 
ways  to  cope  with  them.  «v. 


Within  given  limits,  yroiip 
meiDbeis  assume  responsibility 
for  identifyiny  their  problems. 
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MODULE     III:    TRAINER  STYU!,  REFERENCE 


REFERENCE -SHEET  ltf-6 


TRAINER  ETHICS 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Definition  of  Ethics;     Rules^  of  human  conduct 
recognized  in  respect  to  a  particular  class  of 
human  actions  or  to  a  particular  group,  culture, 
or  discipline;-  (in  this  case/  the  behavior  of 
trainers  in  the  discip.line  of  training.) 
Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

•  '         College  Edition  ^ 

B.  Why  Consider  Ethics  . 

1.     A  code  of  trainer  ethics  ds  essential  £0  develop^ 
awareness  of  the  responsibilities  and  liinitations 
!  of  the  trained.     Such  a  code  is  also  necessary  in 
d^eloping  a  professional  attitude  and  approach 
to  training  J 

'  2.     inherence  to  a  code  of  ethics  that  reflects 

^        *  >t^ainer  responsibilities  and  appropriate  trainer 

behavior  helps  insure  quality  training. 

3.     Adherence  to  this  code  also  helps  to  insure  a 

useful/  po^tive  experience  for  the  participant — 
in  terms  of^Doth  skill  acquisition  and  personal 
^     .  comfort — rather  than  a  destructive  experience. 

C.  Areas  of  .Responsib.ility 

h.     Responsibility  to*  himself. 
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For<^exe^ple:     the  trainer  should  feel  self- 
satisfaction  and  pride  in  his  training  effort  and 
delivery. 

2.  Responsibility  to  the  participants. 

This  includes  responsibility  not  only  to  the 
individual  learners /  but  also  to  the  programs  in 
which  the  participants  work.     (See  II.  .Ethical 
Issues  outline  for  discussion.) 

* 

3.  Responsibility  to  his  profession/  his  colleagues, 
co-workers /  and  the  training  field. 

4.  Responsibility  to  the  program. 
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When  one  is  training/  he  represents  not  only 
himself/  buf  ^Iso  the  agency  or  program  in  which 
he  works.    He  has  a  respoinsibility  to  deliver 
training  in  a  manner  that  is  a  credit  to  that  v 
affiliation. 

II.       ETHICAL  ISSUES 

The  following  are  specific  guidelines  that  a  trainer  must 

use  to  establish'  a  QOjde  of  ethics  in-  order  tcj  carry  out  -  — 

the  four  areas  of  responsibility  outlined  above.     ^     .  \ 

•  A.     Selection  of  Participants 

The  trainer  clearly  articulates  to . prospective  partici- 
pants the  criteria  for  recommended  selection  of  ^ 
individuals  for  a  particular  training  experience.    The      '  ^ 
trainer  is  aware  of  potential  problem  area's,  and,  to 
the  limited  extent  that  personal  difficulties  are 
predictabl*e  and  screening  procedure?  can  reasonably  ' 
be  implemented^  prospective  participants  should  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  these  principles. 

1.  Persons  whose  goal  in  participating  would  be 
to  seek  aid  in  or  a  cure  for  emotional 
disturbances  are  considered  inappropriate  to 

this  course.   ,  ^'  .  ' 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  participants  who  are 
personally  motivated  and  have  volunteered  for, 
training  have  the  greatest  potential  for  success. 
Those  who  are  responding  to  demands  ox  wishes 

of  another/  e.g.;  an  employer/  may  be  inappro- 
priate where  training  demands  a  high  level  of  ^ 
commitment  from  the  participants-. 

3.  Trainers  may  want to  indicate  in  stating 

•    selection  criteria  that  priority  of  s^election 
should  gb  to  those  indivi^als  who  have,  -in 
their         work  setting/  a -position "of  .responsi- 
bility to  make  use  of  the  skills  in. which  they 
will  bettained.    .Second  priority  would  bei 
given  to  persons  seeking  a  training  experience  ^  ^ 

solely  for  person^  growth. 

B.^:-  Goal  Clarification 

1.  The  fantasies  and  pretraining  expectations  that 
participants  bring  to  a  group  will  represent  as 
many  different  interpretations  as  there  are  •  ,  . 

group  members.    'The- trainer ,  then,  is"  the  agenr 
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^upon  whom  the  clear  statement  of  goals  and 
J  intentions  is  predominantly  dependent. 

Aft  '  ' 

2.    The  trainer  must  be  clear  at  the  beginning  and 

maintain  clarity  of  definitions  and  appropriateness 
of  interventions  throughout  the  group  experience. 

ai.    This  is  especially  true  where  ^goal  clarir-  ^ 

fication  relates  to  skill  building  vs.  therapy. 


b.  Consideration  of  cpntrratTElng  for  or 
negotiating^ndividual  learning  needs 
a^pli^s-^rere .  .  , 

c.  Includes  consideration  of  appropriate 
application  of  skills  and  limitations 
learned  in  training.    For  example; 

Completion  of  a  counseling  skills  *  • 

'  course  does  not  necessarily  qualify  • 
an  individual  to  be  a  trainer  ,of 
1  that  course. 

C.  Accountability  " 

The  trainer  makes  a  clear  statement  ..regarding  his 
commitment'  to  imparting  specific  information  and 
skills f  and/or  conducting  specific  activities.^  He 
builds  in  evaluation  mechanisms  ,by  which  the  learners r 
thr-5  employer,  or  the  trainer  may  assess  the  meeting 
of  that  commitment.  -  •  •  • 

D.  Values  and  Philosophies 

The  trainer  is  aware  of  his  personal  values  and,  philo- 
sophies,  those  of  the. participants,  and  those  espoused 
by  the  group  to  which  the  trainer  is  accountable.  .  The< 
trainer  recognizes  thfitt  those  values  will  not  always  be 
congruent,  but  that  they  should  be  compatible  to  the  ex- 
tent that  training  can  be  conducted  without  violating 
V  •  the  validity  of  the  point  of,  view  or  the  worth  of  any  in- 

dividual or  program.  Subjects  that  need  tp  be  considered 
are;  ^ 

1.  Political  viewpoints  "  . 

2.  Sexuar  roles 

3.  Ethnic-racial  and 'intercultural  issues 

4.  "^Societal  norms 
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5*    ApprcSaches  to  drug  abuse 


6.    Therapeutic  style  ^  ,  • 

£•  Cbmpetence 

The*  trainer  recognizes  \he  boundaries  of  his  competence  ^ 
and  the  limitations  of  his  techniques  and  does  not 
offer  materials  nor' use  techniques  that  fail  to  meet 
profisssional  standards  or  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar* 

P*  Misrepresentation 

A  trainer  does  not  claim/  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion,  professional  qualifications  that  exceed  his  actual 
qualificationsff  nor  does  he  misrepresent  his  affiliation 
with^  any  institution ,  organization ,  or  individual,  nor 
lead  others  to  Assume, he  has  affiliations  that  he  does 
/    not  have..    The  trainer  is  responsible  for  correcting 
^    others  who  misrepresent  liiF.  professional  qualifications. 

G.    Acknowledqe^eltts  * 

The  traiTler  clearly  indicates  any  known  ownership, 
autho^Mip  or  credit  for  the  materials,  concepts,  and 
methMs  that  he  utilizes  in  presenting  training.  The 
trainer  acknowledges  any  support  ov  aid  provided  by 
persons  assisting  in  preparing"*  or  presenting  training. 
Where  possible ^  acknowledgements  are  made  in  writing . ^ 
Attribution^  of  authorship  for  materials  (and  permission 
granted  for  their  use)  should  be  in  writing.. 

fl.    Trainer  Influence  ^ 

The  trainer  is  aware  of  the  disproportionately  large 
degree  of  inf 3^uenc^e_„.he  has  upon  the  group  and  facilitate! 
the  group  in  understanding  the  need  for  continual  assess- 
ment of  ^this  lea*deYship  factor^.     Th3^-^trainer  uses  this 
influence  in  a  way  that , facilitate^'dearning,  according 
to  the  agreed,  upon  goals,  and  does  not  overstep  these 
boundaries.    The  trainer  actively  seeks  feeback  from  the 
grdup  as^  well  as  from  his  colleagues  in  order  to  insure 
participants'  involvement  in  group  decisions. 

I..    Moral  and-Xeqal  Standards —  ^  ^ 

The  trainer  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  shows 
responsible  regard  for  the  social  codes  and  moral  ex- 
pectations of  the  community  in  which  he  works.  He 
recognizes  that  violations  of  accepted  moral  and  legal 
standards  on  his  part  may  involve  .the  participants 
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and/or  his  colleagues  in  damaging  personal  conflicts  and 
impugn  his  own  name, and  the  reputation  of  his  profession. 
He  also  recognizes  that  his  congruence^ wiliK~l:h^~soc^^ 
and  moral  expectations  of  .the  community  in  which  he  ' 
works  will  facilitate  more  effective  .training. 

1.  Experience  has  shown  that  trainers  becoming 
sexually  involved  with  participants -during 
training  mUy  be  highly  volatile?  this  is 
inappropriate  trainex  behavior. 

2.  Participating  in  illegal  drug  taking  behavior* 
and/or  excessive  legal  drug  taking  beh^ior 
with  trainees  is  also  jhighly  volatile  and 
inappropriate .  = 

Confidentiality  \ 

The  <jptrainer  j^espects  and  ptotects  the  integrity  and 
confidentiality  of  the  group  or  individual  with  whom 
he  is  working 

Referral  Services 

The  trainer  recognizes  that  emergency  medical  and/or 
mental  health  referral  services  may  be  required,  and 
seeks  to  obtain  direct*  access  to  those  'services  and  to 
utilise  them  when  appropriate."    An  effective  referral 
by  a  trainer  includes  a  clear  rationale  for  the  refer- 
ral, consultation  with  ^t  least  .one  other  trainer  or 
supervisor  when  available,  confidential  communication, 
and  follow-up. 

Return-to-home  procedures  should  also  be  clearly 
designated. • 

Personal  Growth  and  Improvement 

The  trainer  accepts  his  responsibility  to  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  training  and\3evelops  his  skills' 
as  the  state  of  the  art  develops.    He  continually  seeks 
to  improve  on  those  skills  already  acquired  and  to 
expand  the  range  and  scope  of  skills  and  knowledge  that 
he  can  apply  professionally.    Whenever  possible,  the 
trainer  seeks  supervision  of  training  activities  he 
conducts,  and  actively  solicits  feedback  from  partici- 
pants, trainers,  and  supervisors. 
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{  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART  OF.  TRAINING 

Can  science  contribute  to  the  art  of  training?  To  successful  trainer  behavior?'  It 
would  be  nice  if  the  answer  could  be  a  resounding  "Yes,"  based  on  a  long  parade  of 
conclusive  evidence  and  examples  of  richly  useful  findings.  Unfortunately,  that 
happy  paper  cannots^et  be  written  In  any  honest  A^ay.  Instead,  the  question  must 
receive  a  rather  more  complex  response. 

First,  I  shall  define  the  term  "successful,  trainer  behavior"  and  delimit  the  setting  of 
the  kind  of  training  to  be  considered.  Second,  !  shall  outline  reasons  for  pessimism 
as  to  whether  research  on  training  ^has  any  real  likelihood  of  yielding  scientific  find- 
ings 'that  can  be  used  to  improve  training  and  quality  assurance.  Then  I  shall  sketch 
^the  nature  of  the  findings  that  would  alleviate  the  pessimism. 

DEFINITION  AND  DELIMITATION 

The  definition  of  "successful  trainer  behavior"  is  one  based  on  research  on  training* 
The  findings  of  such  research  may  or  may  rfbt  accord  with  common  sense.  They  may 
or  may  not  accord  with  the  virtues  of  personality  and  character,  or  desirable  behav- 
iors, described  in  writings  on  ethics,  the  Boy  Scout  Handbook,  the  Koran,  or  a  Dale 
Carnegie  course.  Also,  a  research -based  characterization  of  successful  trainer  behav- 
ior may  not  b6^  extremely  original,  or  completely  non-obvious.  Neither  must  such  a 
description  of  behavior  be  highly  systematic,  since  research  findings  at  any  given 
moment  do  not  necesS^^rily  form  a  coherent  scheme.  As  for  validity,  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able th.at  in  the  long  ruo,  some  non-scientific  insight  or  artistic  hunch  may  turn  out 
to  be  superior  to  what  can  now  be  cited  on  the  basis  of  research  evidence.  The 
truths  propounded  in  the  pa^t  by  novelists,  essayists,  or  skilled  supervisors  of  train- 
er's may  eventually  prove  more  valid  than  the  results  of  research  now  available. 

Despite  these  possible  limitations,  I  shall  consider  here  only  what  the  research  litera- 
ture has  to  offer.  This  literature  takes  the  form  of  rep#ts  on  empirical  studies  of 
one  kirtd  or  another.  In  these  studies,  ^various  kinds  of  trainer  behavior  have  been 
related  to  other  variables  on  which  some  sort  of  educational  valuation  can  be  placed. 
So,  by  the  present  definition,  "successful"^  trainer  behaviors  or  characteristics  are 
-those  that  have  been  found  through  empir*ical  research  to  be  related  to  somes^inQ^ 
desirable  about  trainers.  The  "something  desirable"  may  be  improved  achievemerv?lSy ^. 
trainees  of  any  of  the  various  cognitive,  affective,  or  psychomotor  objectives  of  edu- 
cation* Or,  •the  "something  desirable"  may  be  a  favorable  evaluation  of  the  trainer  by^ 
trainees,   a  supervftor,   a  manager,   or  someone  else  whose  judgment  is  important 

The  empirical  relationships  between  the  trainer  behaviors  aand  the  desirable  some- 
things may  be  found  in  two  different  ways.  First,  the  relationships  may  be  demon-4 
strated  in  true  experiments;  if  so,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  genuine  causal  or 
functional  relationships.  Or  they  may  be  found  only  through  correlational  studies;  & 
so,  the  inference  that  the  trainer  behavior  causes  the  something  -desirable  may  qe 
hazardous*  Although  it  may  be  argued  that  conceptual,  logical,  or  historical  methods 
can  also  establish  what  is  ['successful  trainer  behavior,"  I  am  going  to  exclude  them 
from  my  present  definition  of  scientific  method.  That  is,  I  shall  assume  that  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  successful  trainer  behavior  must  be  based  on 
inference  from  an  experiment  or  a  correlational  study  that  the  behavior  is  related  to. 
something  desirable. 
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Now  let  us  s[|ecify  the  kind  of  setting  in  which  the  trainer  behavior  to  be  considered 
.takes  (Sia'ce.  ^^arious  innovations  now  being  considered  by  human  resource  developers, 
educators,  and.  trainers  may  more  frequently  in  the  future  m^ke  the  setting  of  train7 
ing  *^omething  other  tiian  the  conventional  classroom.  The  setting  may  change  !n 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  trainees  and  the  kinds  of  learning  in  which. they  are 
•engaged.  For  some  kinds  of  learning,  trainees  may  be  taught  in  large-group  set- 
tings, such  as  motion  picture  theaters  and  lecture  halls.  For  bther  kinds,*  tfie  setting 
may  the  small-group  seminar,  or  a  booth  >for  programmed  ihstruction,  "individually 
prescribed  instruction,"  or  independent  study.  In  the  future  of  the  NMTS  these  set- 
tings wilU  it  is  said,  supplement  and  perhaps  supplant  today's  conventional  classroom 
utilized  by  most  NMTS  components.  \ 

But  these  different  kinds  of  settings  still  lie  rn  the  future,,, for  th^  mgst  part.  And 
the  definition  of  successful  training  requires  empirical  research  demonstratinjg^ a^rela- 
tionshrp  between  the  behaviors  of  trajners  and  other  desirablt^  things.  Most  of  that 
research,  by  far,  has  been  done  in  flassrooms.  So  this  discussion  .will  be  restricted 
to  the  behavior  of  trainers  in  the  conventional  classroom. 

RBA30NS  FOR  PESSIMISM  ^  *  ,  ' 

Let  us  now  consider  reasons,  for  pessimism  on  the  question,  can  science  contribute  to 
the  art  of  training?  To  begin,  it  should  be  noted  that  making  positive  statements 
about  the  results  of  researjch  on  successful  Ipainer  behavior  is  not  fashionable  among 
training  and  educational  research  workers.  Many  reviewers  of  research  on  training 
have  concluded  that  it  has  yFelded  little  of  value. 

^  This  disparaging  stvie  in  appraising  research  results  has  had  a  great  vogue.  In 
1953,  a  verdict  was  rendered  that  "the  present  condition  of  research  on  trainer^^effec- 
tiveness  holds  little  promise  of  yielding  results  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can education"  (American  Educational  Research  Association,  1953).  In  1958,  Orville 
Brim  concluded  from  his  e)CBmination  of  reviews  of  the  literature  that  thepe  were  no 
consistent  relations  between  trainer  characteristics  and  effectivenss  in  training,  In 
1963,  in  the  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching,  the  authors  of  the  chapter  on  teach- 
ing methods  reported  an  impression  that. "teaching  methods  do  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference"  and  that  "there  is  hardly  any  evidence  to  favor  one  method  over  another" 
XWallen  and  Travers,  1963).  The  authors  of  the  chapter  on  teacher  personality  arid 
characteristics  concluded  *that  "...very  little  is  known  for  certain.  .  .'about  the  relation 
between  teacher  personality  and  teacher  effectiveness"  (Getzels  and  Jackson,  1973). 
And  the  authors  of  the  chapjter  on  social  interaction  in  the  classroom  concluded  that 
"until  very  •  recently,  the  approach  to  the  analysis 'of  teacher*-pupil  and  pup'^J-pupil 
iateraction. .  .has  tended  to  be  unrewarding  and  sterile"  (WithaH  and  Lewia, -1963).  It 
would  not  be  hard  to  find  other  summary  statements  to  the  effect  that  empirical 
research  on  training  and  teaching  has  not  yielded  much  enlightenment  about  success- 
ful training.  •  .  .  ^  • 

After  a  thorough  review,  Dubin  and  Taveggia  (1968)  concluded  that  instructional 
methods  make  no  difference  in  trainee  achievement  as  measured  by  pre-  and  posttests 
on  course  content.  Their  review  was  unique  in  that  they  .examined  the  data,  rather 
than  merely  the  conclusions,  of  nearly  100  studies  made  over  a  40-year,  period  Of  88 
independent  comparisons  of  the  lecture  and  discussion  methods,  reported  in  36  experi- 
mental studies,  51  percent  favored  the  lecture  method  and  49  percent  favored  the 
discussion  method!  Then  they  standardized  the  differences  between  56  pairs  of  av/er- 
age  scores,  on  the  posttests  examination,  c    trainees  trained  by  these  two  methods; 
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the  standardization  made  tho  differences,  compjarable.  The  average  of  the  differences 
between  standardized  averages  turned  out  to  be  .09,  not  significant+y  different  from 
zero.  Similar  results  were  obtained  from  independent  comparisons  of  the  following 
kirfds  of  instruction: 

Lecture  vs.  lecture-discussion  (7 -studies) 

Discussion  vs.  lecture-discussion  (3  studies) 

Supervised  independent  s,tudy  vs.  face-tq,-face  instruction  (25  studies) 

Supervised  independent  study  vs.  lecture  (14  s'tucHjBjs) 

SJ^pvised  independent  study  vs.  discussion  O'^^tudies) 

Supervf^^  independent  study  vs.  lecture-discussion  (9  studies) 

'Unsupervised  independent  study  vs.  face-to-face  instruction  (6  studies) 

Some  writers  hold  that  all  research  on  training  variables,  not  merely  research  on 
trailer  behavior,  has  yielde.d  negative  results  for  the  most  part.  The  view  that  edu- 
cational research  yields  negative  findings  tias  even .  been  assimilated  into  a  whole 
theory  of  the  origins  and  process  of  trainirTgr^^^tephens  (1967),  after  looking  at  the 
research  reports  and  summaries,  concluded  .that  pr^^^ically  nothing  seems  to  make 'any 
difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  instruction.  He  considered  this  "flood  of  negative 
resufts"  to  be  understandable  in  the  light  of  his  fm^ry  of  spontaneous  training. 
This  theory  postulates  spontaneous,  automatic  forces^in  the  background  of  the 
'trainer--his  maturational  tendencies,  various  out-of-classroom  agencies  such  as  the 
home  and  the  general  community,  and  the  reputation  of  the  training  institution  ,as  a 
place  concerned  about  matters  to  be  learned.  The  theory  also  refers  to  various  spon- 
"  taneous  tendencies  on-  the  paVt  of  humans  in  the  role  of  the  trajner — tendencies  to 
'manipulate  and  communicate,  these  two  kinds  of  force,  the  background  forces  and 
the  automatic  training  forces,"  account  for  most  of  the  learning  that  takes  place.,  Fur- 
thermore, these  spontaneous  and  powerful  forces  operate  early  in  the  growth  process, 
when  influences  on  learning  have  greater  effects.  Hence,  the  changes  introduced  by 
research  variables,  administrative  factors,  and  pedagogical  refinements  of  one  kind  or 
, another  are  inadequate  to  produce  any  major  difference. 

Stephen.s  documented  his  position  with  references  to  summaries  of  studies  of  a  host  of 
educational  variables,  procedures,  practices,  and  orientations--namely  attendance. 
Instructional  television,  independent  study  and  correspondence  courses,  size  of  class, 
individual  consultation  and  tutoring,  counseling,  concentration  on  specific  trainees, 
the  trainee^s  involvement,  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  study,  distraction  by  jobs  and 
non-job  related  activities,  size  of  training  groups,  the  qualities  of  trainers  that  can 
be  rated  by  supervisors,  team  training,  ability  grouping,  progressivism  vs.  tradition- 
alism, discussion  vs.  lecture,  group-centered  vs..  authority-centered  approaches,  the 
use  of  frequent  quizzes,  and  progranimed  instruction.  Studies  of  all  these  have  failed 
*to  ^how  that  tbey  make  a  consistent  and  significant  difference. 

# 

Stephens  considered  briefly  the  possibility  that  the  negative  results  were  due  to 
methodologifial  errors,  such  as  concentrating  on  one  narrow  segment  of  achievement, 
using  irt^erisltive  tests,  employing  poor  controls,  exerting  overcontrol  that  Holds  con- 
stant too  cSuch  and  thus  restricts  the  differences,  and  using  too  stringent  a  criterion 
of  statistical  significance.     But  all  in  all,  he  concluded  that  negative  results  are  only 
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to  be  expected,  because  "in  the  t^  pical  comparison  of  two  administrative  devices 
(such  as  instructional  methods)  we  have  two  groups  that  are  comparable  in/the  forces 
responsible  for  (say)  95^ percent  of  the  growth  to  be  had  and  which  differ  only  in  the 
force  that,  at  best,  can  affect  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  growth'*  (Stephens,  1967).. 
At  any  rate,  accordjng  to  many  writers,  of  whom  Stephens  is  perhaps  the  most  sys- 
tematic, the  major  generalization  to  be  drawn  from  research  is  that  ye**iations  in  train- 
ing and  educational  practice  do  not  make  any  consistent,  significant,  or  practical  dif- 
ference. * .  ^  ' 

V 

QUESTIONING  THE  PESSIM+SM 

So  far  we  have  considered  reasons  for  pessimrsm  about  the  promise  of  empirical 
research  on  training.     Now  let  us  raise  some  questions  about  these  lugubrious  views* 

In  the  first  place,  these  dismal  generalizations  may  not  do  complete  justice  to  the 
research  domains  for  which  they  have  been  made.  Here  and  there,  in  research  on 
training  methods,  on  trainer  personally  and  characteristics,  and  on  soical  interaction 
in  the  classroom,  it  may  be  possible  to  come  up  with  more  sanguine  judgments  about 
the  meaning  of  the  research  findings. 

We  need  more  searching  reviews  of  what  research  on  training  has  to  offer.  Such 
reviews  would  piece  together  the  evidence  from  a  variety  of  approaches  to  a  given 
problem  and  determine  whether  it  'supports  constructive  suggestions  concerning  the 
practice  of  training.  The  new  government-funded  entities,  with  their  improved  facili- 
ties for  tracking  down  ar\d  collating  research,  ought  to  make  possible  "state-of-the- 
art"  papers  based  on  more  meticulous  sifting  of  the  literature.  If  so,  future  conclu- 
sions about  research  ori  training  m^y  be  less  melancholy. 

One  way  to  improve  these  models  is  to  obtain  better  measure  pf  a  larger  number  of 
the^  trainer  attributes  that  are  significant  to  the  ability  of  trainers  to  improve  learn- 
ing. Such  measures  will  come  closer  to  estimating  the  fufl  effect  of  trainers,  inde- 
pendently of  other  factors  (Mood,  1970).  Furthermore,  these  measures  should  -be 
aimed  at  prpcess  variables,  "those  human  learning"  (Gagne,  1970).  For  example, 
trainer  acifivities,  rather  than  trainer  characteristics  such  is  amount  of  education, 
experience,  or  verbal  ability.  Fortunately,  a  substantial  amount  of  research  has  been, 
conducted  on  such  process  variables.  These  are  the  studies  of  trainer  ^behavior  in 
the  classroom  to  which,  in  part,  I  shall  address  below. 


SOME  POSITIVE  STATEMENTS       '  •  ' 

Having  emphasized  the  difficulties  of  making  positive  research-based  statements  about 
successful  training  behaviors,  I  wish  nonetheless  to  attempt  such  statements.  My 
purpose  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  nature'  of  the  conclusions^  that  might  be  drawn  from 
more  adequate  examination  of  better  research.  My  procedure  will  be  to  present  a 
serial  of  operational  definitions  of  trainer  behaviors  that  seem,  more  or  less,  to 
belong  on  the  same  dimension.  These  definitions  will  be  drawn  from  various  research 
procedures  and  measuring  instruments.  Then  I  shall  cite  some  of  the  evidence  on 
w^hich^jt_  is- possible  to  base  the  inference  that  these  behaviors  or  characteristics  are 
desirable. 
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Warmth 

An  example  can  be  drawn  from  the  work  of  Ryans  (1960),  who  developed  a  Teacher 
Cha^acteristics  Schedule  that  included  such  items  as  the  "foITowing":  "Pupils  can 
behave  themselves  without  constant  supervision,"  "Most  pupils  are  considerate  pf  the 
teacher^s  wishes,"  and  "IVIo3t  teachers  are  willing  to  assume  their  share  of  the  unplea- 
sant tasks  associated  with  teaching," 

Now  what  is  the  basis  for  the  proposition  that  certain  patterns  of  refspc/nses  to  atti- 
tude^ statements  of  this  kind  are  "desirable?"  The  answer  is  that  the^e^kinds  of  atti- 
tudes and  behaviors  tend  to  be  correlated  positively  with  favorable  assessments  of  the 
trainers  by  trainees  and  trained  observers,  and  with  trainees*  scores  on  achievement 
tests.  There  are  other  attitude  inventories  that  have  been  four^d  to  correlate  posi- 
tively with  favorable  mean  rating  of  the  trainers  by  their  trainees  (Yee,  1967).  The 
items  of  Ryan*s  inventory  correlated  positively  with  observers*  ratiqgs  of  instructors 
on  all  three  of  his  instructor  behavior  patterns--warm,  understanding,  friendly  vs. 
aloof ,^  egocentric,  and  restricted;  responsible,  businesslike,  systematic  vs.  evading,. 

unplanned,    and  slipshod;  _and   stimulating,   imaginative  vs.  dujl,  routine  (Ryans, 

1960).    McGee  (1955)' found  that  instructors*  scores  on  the  CalTform¥"F"Sc¥fe~~co7^ 
lated  .6  with  previous  ratings  of  the  instructors  by  traified  observers  on  dimensions 
like  aloof  vs*  approachable,  unresponsible  vs.  responsive,  dominative  vs.  integrative, 
and  harsh  vs.  kindly. 

In  short,  a  substantial  body  of  evidence  supports  two  conclusions:  (a)  Trainers  dif- 
fer reliably  from  one  another  on  a  series  of  measuring  instruments  that  seem  to  have 
a  great  deal  in  common,  (b)  These  r*eliable  individual  differences  among  trainers  are 
fairly  consistently  related  to  various  desirable  things  about  trainers. 

What  term  can  be  applied  to  the  desirable  end  of  this  dimension  of  betiaviors  and  atti- 
tudes? Trainers  at  this  desirable  end  tend  to  behave  approvingly,  acceptantly,.  and 
supportiyely;  they  tend  to  -speak  well  of  their  own  trainees,  trainees  in  general,  and 
people  in  general.  They  tend  to  like  and  trust  rather  than  fear  other  people  of  all 
kinds.  'How  they  get  that  way  is  not  our  concern  at  the  moment.  The  point  is  that 
it  is  not  impossible  to  find  extremely  plausible  similarities  among  the  trainer  behaviors 
measured  and  found  desirable  by  a  numbe^  of  Independent  investigators  working  with 
different  methods,  instruments,  and  concepts.  .Although  any  single  term  is  inade- 
quate, it  seems  safe  to  use  the  term  *'warmth.**  Warmth,  operationally  defined  as 
indicated  above,  seems — on  the  basis  of  varied  research  evidence--to  be  quite  defen- 
sible as  a  desirable  characteristic' of  trainer  behavior. 

Indirectness 

To  identify  a  second  dimenston  of  trainer  behavior,  we  begin  with  two  of  Flanders* 
categories.  His  Category  3  is  *'Accepts  or  uses  ideas  of  student:  clarifying,  build- 
ing, or  developing  ideas  suggested  by  a  student,*'  and  Category  4  is  "Ask  questions: 
asking  a  question  about  content  or  procedure  with  the  intent  that  a  stu'dent  arjswer.** 
In  the  classrooms  of  teachers  that  behave  in  these  ways  relatively  often,  'one  also 
finds  more  instances_pf  Category  8:  **Student  talk-response:  talk  by  students  in 
response  to  teacher.  Teacher  initiates  the  contact  or  solicits  student  statement,**  and 
Category  9:  "Student  talk-initiation:  talk  by  students  which  they  initiate\  '  It^^'call- 
ing.on'  student  is  only  to  indicate  who  may  talk  next,  observer  must  decide  whether 
student  wanted  to  talk.    If  he'^did,  use  this  category," 
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A  second  example  of  this  dimension  of  trainer  behavior  may  be  seen  in  the  research 
on  what  Is  called  "learning  by  discovery."  This  research  deals  with  the  question, 
How  much  and  what  kind  of  guidance  should  the  trainer  provide?  ...the  degree  of 
guidance  by  the  trainer  varies  from  time  to  time  along  a  continuum,  with  almost  com- 
plete direction  of  what  the  trainee  must  do  at  one  extreme  to  practically  no  direction 
at  the  other.  This  dimension  consists  of  the  degree  to  which  the  trainer  permits 
trainees  to  discover  underlying  concepts  and  generalisations  for  themselves,  giving 
them  less  rather  than  more  direct  guidance.  The  trainer  at  the  higher  level  of  this 
dimension  realizes  that  it  is  not  always  desirable  merely  to  tell  the  trainee  what  you 
want  to  know  and  understand.  Rather,^  it  is  sometimes  better  to  ask  questions, 
encourage  the  trainee  to  become  active,  seek  for  himself,  use  his  own  ideas,  and 
engage  in  some  trial  and  error.  This  kind  of  training  represents  a  willingness  to 
forbear  giving  the  trainee  everything  he  needs  to  know;  it  does  not  mean  abandoning 
the  trainee  entirely  to  his  own  devices. 

Now  what  is  the  evidence  that  this  dimension  of  trainer  behavior — exemplified  in 
Flanders'  categories,  and  teachrng-by-discovery--has  a  significant  relationship  to 
something  educationally  desirable?  Flanders  and  Simon  (1S69)  concluded  from  their 
*examinatlon-,of„a„ dozen  studies  that  the  percentage  of  statements  made  by  the  instruc- 
tor that  make  use  pf  ideas  and  opinions  previously  expressed  by  trainees  Is  directly 
related,  to  average  class  scores  on  attitude  scales  of  trainer  attractiveness,  liking  the 
class,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  average  achievement  scores  adjusted  for  initial  ability. 
Ausubel  (1963)  reviewed  the  experiments  on  learning  by  discovery  and  concluded  that 
the  furnishing  of  completely  explicit  rules  is  relatively  less  effective  than  some  degree 
of  arranging  for  trainees  to  discover  ru*es  for  themselves. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  some  use  of  the  guided  discovery  method,  and  "Indirect- 
ness," In  training  is  desirable.  T/^ainers  not  sensitized  to  its  desirability  typically 
exhibits  too  little  indirectness.  As  Flanders  (1960)  put  it,  "our  theory  suggests  an 
indirect  approach;  most  teachers  use  a  direct  approach." 

Cognitive  Organization 

  •  # 

The  third  dimension  of  trainer  behavior  is  more^^difficult  to  define  operationally.  And 
its  connection  with  desirable  outcomes  is,  despite^great  plausibility,  not  as  well  estab- 
lished empirically.  This  is  the  kind  of  behavior  that  reflects  the  trainer's  Intellectual 
grasp,  or  "cognitive  organization,"  of  what  he  is  trying  to  train. 

Some  studies  have  dealt  with  the  degree  to  which  the  teacher's  verbal  behavior 
reflects  an  understanding  of  the  logical  properties  of  a  good  definition,  explanation, 
or  conditional  inference.  Others  have  studied  the  degree  to  which  the  trainer,  or  his 
Instructional  material,  provides  a  set  of  subject-matter  "organizers*'  that  embody 
"relevant  ideational  scaffolding,"  discriminate  new  material  from  previously  learned 
material,  and  integrate  it  "at  a  level  of  abstraction,  generally,  and  inclusiveness 
which  is, much  higher  than  that  of  the  learning  mat^ial  itself"  (Ausubel,  1963).  Simi- 
lar ideas  have  been  put  in  such  terms  as  "cognitive  structure"  (Bruner,  1966), 
^.^"learning  structure"  (Gagne,  1965),  and  "logic  tree"  (Hickey  &  Newton,  1964). 

— i\  ✓ 

Although  the  general  conception  of  this  aspect  of  training  behavior  can  be  identified, 
operational  definitions  are  had  to  come  by.  Perhaps  the  best  operational  definitions 
of  such  variables  must  be  inferred  from  the  procedures  of  those  who  develop  pro- 
grammed Instructional  materials.  These  procedures  call  for  behavioral  definitions  of 
objectives  and  detailed  "learning  structures"  (Gagne,  1965)  that  analyze  the  steps 
Involved  In  achieving  a  "terminal  behavior"  into  hierarchies  of  subtasks.    Gage  (1965) 
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illustrated  such  learning  structures  in  mathematics  and  science.    Glaser  and  Reynolds 
X1964)    worked   out  .a   detailed    example  for  programmed   instructional   material  that 
involves- the  sequencing  of  sub-behaviors. 

\ 

In  some  ways,  the  lessons  derived  from  this  kind  of  technical  work  on  training  and^ 
learning  have  implications  for  curriculum  development  rather  than  for  training  as  such.^ 
But  the  curriculum  is  inevitably  shaped  through  the  trainer's  behavior  in  the  class- 
qoom  as  well  as  by  .the  materials  that  his  trainees  read.  The  implications  of  such 
instructional  research  for  the  behavior  of  the  live  trainer  in  the  classroom  seem  plear: 
if  curricular  material  should'  exhibit  a  valid  cognitive  organization,  so  should  the 
behavior  of  the  trainer.  / 

Enthusiasm 

Our  last  example  of  a  sifting  of  the  literature  to  identify  a  desirable^  kind  of  trainer 
behavior  is  one  .provided  by  Rosenshine  (1970).     He  reviewed  the  evidence  from  a 
;  variety  of  sources  on  the  degree  to  which  the  trainer's  "enthusiasm"  was  desirable. 
^  SomeiOf  "the  studies  reviewed  were  experiments  .  in  which  "enthusiasm"^  ^as  manipu- 
'  lated.      In   other,   correlational,   studies,   enthusiasm  as  it  occurred  ^'naturally"  was 
rated,  counted^  or  measured  with  an  inventory.  'In  some  of  the  studies,  the  depen- 
dent variable  was  measured  achievement;  in  others,  evaluative  ratings  of  the  trainer 
b^  his  trainees  or  other  independent  observers.    The  varied  evidence  seemed  remark- 
ably consistent  in  supporting  the  desirability  of  trainer  enthusiasm.     Positive  differ- 
ences .between  means  and  positive  correlation  coefficients  appeared  far  more  often  than 
did  those  indicating  a  negative  relationship  between  trainer  enthusiasm  and  something 
desirable  about  the  tramer. 

Two  examples  of  experiments  will  illustrate  these  findings.  Coats  and  Smidchens 
(1966)  had  two  10-minute  lessons  presented  by  two  instructors  in  a  static,  or 
unenthusiastic  fashion  (read  from  a ,  manuscript,  vyith  no  gestures,  eye  contac^  or 
inflections),  and.  also  in  a  dynamic,  or  enthusiastic  fashion  (delivered  from  memory, 
with  much  inflection^  eye  contact,  gesturing  and  animation).  Tests  immediately  after 
the  lesson  indicated  much  greater  learning  from  the  dynamic  lecture.  Similarly, 
Mastin  (1963)  haa  20  instructors  Tecture  on  two  different  \opics  a  week  apart--pre- 
senting  one  topic  in  an /'indifferent"  manner  and  the  other  "enthusiastically."  In  19 
of  the  20  classes,  the  student's"  mean  achievement  was  higher  for  the  Jesson  taught 
enthusiastically. 

jhese  four  variabies--warmth,  indirectness,  cognitive  organization,  and  enthusiasm-- 
merely  illustrate  the  kinds  of  contributions  that  research  on  training,,  in  its  present 
early  stages,  can  support.  In  themselves,  these  findings  are  far  from  startling. 
Any  clever  trainee,  trainer,  or  novelist  could  have  told  us  decades  ago  abq^Jt  these 
characteristics  of  "good"  training.  But  what  is  important  about  these  tenfltive  con- 
clusions is  their  basis  in  empirical  research^  The  ease  with  which  others  have  toid 
us  such  truths  in  the  past  is  matched  by  their  untrustworthiness.  Glib  insights 
based  on  uncontrolled  experience  can  lead  us  astray.  Research  on  training--the 
effort  to  af5ply  scientific  method  to  the  description  and  improvement  of  training--is 
much  more  laborious  and  usually  makes  much  less  interesting  reading  than  the  essay 
of  the  shrewd,  compassionate,  and  imaginative  observer.  The  same  tortoise^hare 
comparison  would  have  applied  in  past  centuries  to  research  on  psydhiatry  and  the 
writings  of  phrenologists,  to  research  on  chemistry  and  the  writings  of  alchemists, 
and  so  on.  In  the  long  run,  as  humanity  has  learned,  it  is  safer  in  matters  of  this 
kind  to  rely  on  the  scientific  method.  Applying  that  method  to  the  phenomena  and 
problems  of  training  and  trainer  behavior  is  our  concern. 
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;  FOREWORD 

The  answers  you  give  on  the  Myers-Brlggs  Type  Indicator  are  not  Important  In  them- 
selves.    But  they  serve  to  indicate  basic  preferences  that  have  profound  effects* 

Thre  Is  no  rlglit  or  wrong  to  these  basic  preferences.    They  simply  produce  different 
.kinds  of  people  who  are  Interested  In  different  things,  are  good  in  different  fieldis, 
and  often  find  It  heird'to  understand  each  other. 

People  with  preferences  opposite  to  yours  tend  to  be  opposite  to  you  In  many  ways. 
They  are'  likely  to  be  weak  where  you  are  strong,  and  strong  where  you  are  weak. 
Each  type  has  its  own  set  of  strengths  and  abilities.    <  - 

An  understanding  of  type  in  general  and  of  your  own  type  in  particular  can  be  of 
value  in  dea(lng  with  other^  people,  In  choosing  your  vocation,  and  in  deciding  on 
priorities  In  your  liffe.  The  following  pages  provide  you  with  an  introduction  to^type 
and  a  chance  to  verify  your  own  type,  as  reported  by  the  Indicator  and  defined  by 
your  type  formula.  The  formula  shows  the  perferences  you  came  out  with  (e.g. 
ISTJ),  .and  should  be  checked  against  the  exfjlanatlon  of  the  separate  preferences  on 
page,  one,  the  effects  of  the  combinations  ""oh  ^'piage  two/  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
individual  types.  '  ~"  ^  '  - 

If  the  description  that  goes  with  your  type  formula,  makes  you  feel  at  home  and  com- 
fortably understood,  your  type  has,  been,  rightly  irfdicated.  If  not^  one  or  more  of 
the  preferences  may  be  wrong.  Sometimes  people  are  not  conscious  of  what  they 
actual^y  do  prefer.  Sorpetlmes  they  habitually  tpy  .to  ignore  their  real  preference 
because  of  admiration  *  for  the  opposite.  In  such  cases,  enough  answers  may  be 
affected  to  falsify  their  type.  If  your  reported  type  does  not  feel  right  to  you, 
look  at  the  types  that  differ  ^from  It  by  one  letter,  and  see  if  you  can  find  among 
them  a  satisfying  recognizable  description  of  yourself. 
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BASIC  PREFERENCES 


The  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  is  concerned  with  the  valuable  differences  in  per* 
sonality  that  result  from  the  way  people  p.erceive  and  the  way  tt\gy  judge.  We  have 
two  opposite  ways  in  ^ which  we  become  aware  of  things, —through  the  senses  ^hi3 
through  intuition.  We  ajso  have  two  opposite  ways  of  judging  things, --by  thinking 
and  by  feeling.    We  use  all  these  processes,  but -not  equally. 

Each  of  us  tends  to  like  one  process  best,  use  it  most,  grow  most  expert  at  it,  and 
acquire  the  traits  that  result;  from  it.  But  we  need  both  perception  and  judgment. 
So  if  the  favorite,  best-developed  process  is  a  judging  one  (thinking  or.  feeling), 
then  the  second-best  process,  which  serves  as  auxiliary,  must  be  a  perceptive  one. 
Similarly,  if  the  favorite  process  is  a  perceptive  one  (sensing  or  intuition),  then  the 
auxiliary  process  must  be' a  judging  one. 

A  person's  type  grows '  naturally  out  of  the  kind  of  perception  and  kind  of  judgment 
he  prefers  and  hovy  he  prefers  to  use  them.    The^four  basic  preferences  ar^:-  ' 


Extraversion,  he  will  use  it 
in  the  outer  world  of^  people 
and  things,  in  action^  making 
confident  use  of  trial  and 
error. 


TITreference 
If  he  prefers  to 

•use  his  favorite 
process  for--^  ^ 


Introversion,  he  will-  use  It  in 
the  inner  wqrfd  of  ideas,  lik- 
ing to  reflect  at  length  before 
acting. 


Sensing,  (th.e  five  senses), 
he--wlll-tend  to-be-realistic^,- 
practical,  observant,  fun-  * 
loving,  good  at  remembering  ' 
and  working  with  facts. 


SN  Preference 
If  he  prefers  to 
perceive  things 
th rough 


Intuition,  he  will  tend  to  value 
Imagination, — Inspirations— ^nd 
possibilities,  and  will  be  good 
at  new  ideas,  projects  and 
problem  solving. 


Thinking,  he  will  tend  to 


TF  Preference 
If  he  prefers  to 
make  judgments 
by  means  of— 


Ffeeling,  he  will  tend  to  sympa* 
thize,  weigh  the  personal 
values,  and  "feel"  that  human 
likes  and  dislikes  are  more 
important  than  logic. 


analyze,  weighMhe  facts, -and 
"think"  that  Impersonal  logic 
is  a  surer  guide  than  human 
likes  and  dislikes. 


JP  Preference 
^  If  he  prefers  to 
face  the  outer 


to  regulate  life  and  control  it. 


world  in  a 


Perceptive  attitude,  using  B  or 

N,   he  will  live*  in  a  flexible, 

spontaneous    way,^  aiming  to< 

understand  life  and  adapt  to  it* 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  PERCEPTION  AND  JUDGMENT 

.  \  * 

Either  kind  of  judgment  can  team  up  with  either  kind  of  perception-    Thus  four  com- 
binations occur.     Each  combination  produces  a  different  set  af  interests ,  values, 
''TleSasT'Rabits  or  mTnd  and  surface  traits,       ,  . 

Sensing  plus  Thinking.  The  ST  people  are  mainly  interested  In  facts,  since  facts  are 
^what  can  be  collected  and  verified  directly  by  the  senses,  by  seeing,  hearing,  touch- 
ing, etc.  And  they  make  decisions  on  these  facts,  by  impersonal  analysis,  because 
what  they  trust  is  thinking,  with  its  step-by-step  process  of  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect,  from  premise  to  conclusion. 

Sensing  plus  Feeling.  The  SF  people  are  also  interested  in  facts,  but  make  their 
decisions  with  personal  warmth,  because  what  the*',  trust  is  feeling,  with  Its  power  to 
weigh  how  much  things  matter  to  themselves  and  others. 

Intuition  plus  Feeling.    The  NF  people  judge  with  the  same  persona!  warmth.  But 
since  they  prefer  intuition,  their  interest  Is  not  In  facts  but  In  posslb}|lties#  sJLLChuiS 
nrTew"~p^T^~<^t$~,  IhTfigs" tHat~^WTTot  Tiappened  buF migh^  be  made  to  happen,  or  new 
truths  that  are  not  yet  known  but  might  be  found  out. 

Intuition  plus  Thmking.  The  NT  people  share  the  interest  In  possibilities.  But  since 
they  prefer  thinking,  they  approach  these  with  Impersonal  analysis.  Often  the  possi- 
bility they  choose  Is  a  theoretical,  technical  or  executive  one,  with  the  human  element 
more  or  less  ignored. 

The  columns  below  present  some  the  results  of  these  combinations. 


People  who 
^prefer  -  - 

focus  their 
attention  on 

and  handle 
thfe^e  with 

Thus  they 
tend  to  be 

and  find  scope 
for  their 
abilities  In 


ST 

SF 

NF 

NT 

SENSING 

SENSING 

INTUITION 

INTUITION 

+  THINKING 

+  FEELING 

+  FEELING 

+  THINKING 

Facts 

Facts 

Possibilities 

Possibilities  ^ 

Impersonal 

Personal 

Personal 

Impersonal 

analysis 

warmth  . 

warmth 

analysis 

Practical  and 

Sociable  and 

Enthusiastic 

Logical  and 

matter-of  fact 

friendly 

&  Insightful 

ingenious 

Production 

Sales 

Research 

Research 

Construction 

Service 

Teaching 

Science 

Accounting 

Customer 

Preaching 

.  Invention  ^.  ' 

Business 

relations 

Counseling 

Securities 

Economics 

Welfare  work 

Writing 

analysis 

Law 

NOrsIng 

Psychology 

Management 

Surgery 

Gen.  practlc3 

Psychiatry 

Pathology 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 
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Selected  Reading  \\\-2,  Continued 


These  are  valuable  differences.  Each  type  makes  its  own  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the*  world*  The  essential  thing  'is  to  find  out  how  to  make  maximUm  use  of  one's  own 
abilities. 


FAVORiTE  PROCESS  AND  AUXILIARY  . 

The  middle  letters  of  your  type  formula  show  your  best  two  processes/  one  perceptive 
and  the  other  judging.  The  last  letter  shows  whether  you  use  the  judging  one  or  the 
perceptive  one  in  dealing  with  the  outer  world.  If  you  are  an  extravert/  the  process 
you  will  use  with  the  outer  world  is  your  favorite  procfess. 

If  you  are  an  introvert,  however, ,  your  favorite  process  is  too , committed  to  the  inner 
world^  of  ideas  to  take  much  time  out  for  the  outer  world  of  people  and  things.  So  in 
dealing  with  people  or  thfngs,  you  rely  mainly  on  your  auxiliary  process.  It  is  the 
Introvert's  auxiliary  that  determines  his  habitual  attitude  toward  the  outer  world  and 
thus  makes  him  come  out  of  J  or  P  on  the  JP  preference. 

The- favorite  process  must  therefore  be  determined  from  the  type  formula  as  a  whole. 
In  the  small  Type  Table  on  this  page,  the  favorite  process  of  each  type  is  shown  by 
the  underscored  letter.  The'  J  or  P  at  the  end  of  the  formula  always  describes  outer 
behavior.  In  extraverts  it  also  describes  the  favorite  process.  Irr  introverts  It  only 
describes  the  auxiliary,  leaving  the  favorite  process  to  be  Inferred. 


Type  Table 


ST 

SF 

NF 

NT 

'-n  • 

ISFJ 

INFJ 

INT  J 

ISlP. 

I--P  1 

ISfP 

ItiFP 

INTP 

ESTP 

E--P 

ESFP 

ENFP 

ENTP 

ESIJ 

E— J 

ESFJ 

EN£J 

ENIJ 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that  when  you  meet  an  extravert,  you  meet  his 
favorite  process  and  see  the  best  of  him  at  once.  When  you  meet  an  Introvert,  you 
see  mainly  his  auxiliary  process.  The  best  part  of  him--hls  favorite  process — Is  not 
apt  to  show  at  first  meeting.  You  discbver  It  only  gradually,  and  often  with  surprise, 
when  he  comes  to  trust  you  well  enough  to  invite  you  Into  his  mind  and  show  you 
what  he  Is  doing  there. 

All  types.  Introverts  and  extraverts  have  great  need  for  a  well -developed  auxiliary 
process.  Though  the  auxiliary  never  has  the  strength  or  authority  of  the  favorite 
process.  It  is  essential  for  balance.  The  Introvert  needs  a  good  auxiliary  he  rcan 
extrovert  with,  or  he  will  be  Ineffective  In  his  out6r  life.    Similarly  the  extravert 
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needs  a  good  auxiliary  he  can  Introvert  with,  or  he  will  be  superficial,  taking  little 
"or  no  time-out  for  reflection.  For  all  types,  the  auxiliary  supplies  the  needed  ^^1- 
ance  as  to  judgment  and  perception.  In  types  whose  favorite  process  is  a  judging^ 
one,  the  perceiving  auxiliary  provides  the  raw  material  needed  as  a  basis  for  judg- 
ment In  types  whose  favorite  process  is  a  perceiving  one,  the  jqdging  auxiliary 
provides  the  steadiness  of  purpose  needed  for  making  effective  use  df  what  is  per-/ 
cei  ved . 

The  remaining  processes,  especially  the  one  that  most  conflicts  with  the  favorite  pro- 
cess, are  much  less-  developed  and  reliable.  If  too  much  suppressed,  they  can  be 
disruptive.  Like  children,  they  should  be  given  a  hearing,  not  with  license  to  flout 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family,  but  with  a  chance  to  make  respected  contri- 
butions in  a  joint  undertaking,  as  recommended  on  p.  16. 

The  descriptions  on  pp.  6-13  portray  the"  types  as  adults,  with  very  good  develop- 
ment of  the  favorite  process  and  a  reasonably  good  auxiliary.  Younger  versions  or 
all  sixteen  types  in  a  school  setting  are  described  in  the  short  sketches  in  the  big 
Type  Table  on  the  next  two  pages.  _  ^  • 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TYPES  IN  HR3H  SCHOOL 


SENSING  TYPES  '  ' 

WITH  THINKING  WITH  FEELING 


ISTJ 

Serious,  quiot,  eam^,  his  success 
by  earnest  concentration  and  un- 
hurried thoroughness*    Logical  ana 
orderly  in  his  work  and  dependable 
in  all  he  does.    Seos^^o  it  that 
everything  he  touches  "is  well 
organized.    Takes  responsibility 
of  his  ovn  accord.    Hakes  up  his 
otm  aind  as  to  what  should  be 
aecoapiishod  and  works  toward  it  . 
steadily,  regardless  of  protests 
or  distractions. 


I5FJ 

Quieti  friendly*  responsible  and 
conscientious.    Works  devotedly 
to  meet  his  obligations  and  serve 
his  friends  and  school.  Thorough 
and  painstaking*  accurate  with 
figures*  but  needs  tiae  to  aaster 
technical  8ubjects»  as  reasoning 
is  not  his  strong  point*  Patient 
with  detail  and  routine.  Loyal* 
considerate*  concerned  with  bow 
other  peo'ple  feel  even  when  they 
are  in  the  wrong. 


ISTP 

Quiet*  reserved*  a  sort  of  cool 
onlooker  at  life*  observing 
.ind  ar^alyzing  it  with  detached 
curiosity  aD*d  unexpected  flashes 
of  original  huaor.  Interested 
aainly  in  aechanics*  in  cars*  in 
sports  and  in  business.  Exerts 
hiaself  only  as  Biuch  as  he 
considers  actually  necessary* 
evep  if  he  happens  to  be  a  star 
athlete. 


ISFP 

Retiring*  quietly  friendly* 
sensitive*  hates  argument  of 
any  kind*  is  always  too  »odest 
about  his  abilities.    Has  no 
wish  to  be  a  leader*  but  is  a 
loyal*  willing  follower.  Puts 
things  off  to  the  last  ainute 
and  beyond.    Never  really  driver 
himself  about  anything*  because 
he  enjoys  the  present  Qoaent  and 
does  not  want  it  spoiled. 


ESTP  ^ 

Hatter-of«fact*  doesn't  worry  or 
hurry*  always  hM  a  good  time. 
Like*  mechanical  things^  cars  and 
sports*  with  friends  on  the  side. 
A  little  blunt  and  insensitive. 
Can  tnke  school  or  leave  it. 
WonH  bother  to  follow  a  wordy^ 
explanation*  but  coaes  alive  when 
there  is  soaething  real  to  be 
Kprked*  bandied  or  t^ken  apart. 
Can  do  aath  and  technical  stxiff 
when  he  sees  he  will  need  it. 


ESFP 

Outgoing*  easygoing!  uncritical* 
friendly*  very  fond  of  a  good  tiae. 
Enjoys  sports  and  making  things* 
restle^is  if  he  has  to  sit  sUll.  . 
Knows  what's  happening  and  Joins 
in  helpfully.  Literal-minded* 
tries  to  reaeaber  rather  'than  to 
reason*  is  easily  confused  by 
theory     Has  'good  coamon  sense 
and  practical  ability*  but  is  not 
at  all  interested  in  study  for 
its  own  sake. 


ESTJ 

Practical*  realistic*  aatter* 
of*fact»  with  a  natural  head  for 
business.    Likes  the  aechanics 
of  things.    Hot  interested  In 
•ub^aots  that  he  sees  no  actual 
use  toTp  but  can  apply  hiaself 
when  necessary.    Is  good  at 
organizing  and  running  school 
activitiesi  but  sosetiaes  rubs 
people  the  wrong  way  by  ignoring 
their  feelings  and'  viewpoints. 


ESFJ  ' 

Wann«-hearted*  talkative*  popular* 
conscientious*  interested  in  every- 
ope*  a  bom  cooperator  and  active 
coBsdttee  member.    Has  no  capacity 
for  analysis  or  abstract  thinking* 
and  so  Has  trouble  yith  technical 
subjects,  but  wor;.fl  hard  to  raster 
the  facts  in  a  Wsson  and  win  ap-> 
proval.    Vorks  a4st  with  plenty  of 
praise  and  encouragement*  Alway? 
doing  soaething  nice  for  soaeone 
in  a  practical  way. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THfe  TYPES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


INTUIT!  VES 
WITH  FEELING  WITH  THINKING 


INFJ.. 

Olftcd  tad  original  •student  who 
tuceoodt  'through  coablnation  of 
intelligence 9  persever&nce»  an4 
desire  to  please*    Puts  his  best 

efforts  into  his  work  because  he 
wouldn't  think  of  doing  less  than 
his  best.    Quiett  conscientious* 
considerate  of  others,  widely  re- 
spected if  not  popular,  but  suf<- 
fers  socially  froa  unwillingness 
to  coapromise  where  a  principle 
or  conviction  is  involved* 

1 NTJ 

Has  a  ver^  original  aind  .and  a 
great  asKiunt  cf  drive  which  he 
uses  only  when  it  pleases  hia* 
In  fields  vhich  appeal  to  his 
iaagination  hs  has  <a  fine  power 
to  organize  a  Job  or  piece  of 
work  and  carry  it  through  vith  or 
without  the  help  of  others.  Re 
is  always  sceptical,  critical 
and  independent,  ' generally 
doterained,  and  often  stubborn* 
Can  never  be  driven,  seldoa  led. 

INFP 

Particularly  onthusiMtic  about 

TmmA*  e%T   t^lls   the  Darts 

he  likes  best  to  his  friends.  In- 
terested and  responsive  in  class, 
aWays  attentive  and  quick  to  see 
whav  the  teacher  is  leading  up  to. 
Has  a  wara,  friendly  personality 
but'is  not  sociable  just  for  the 
sake  of  sociability  and  seldoa 
puts  his  aind  on  His  possessions 
or  physical  surroundings. 

^  INTP 

Quiet,  reserved,  brilliant  in 
ex'TA^,  especially  in  theoretical 
or  scientific  subjects,  logical 
to  the  poipt  of  hair-splitting. 
Has  no  capacity  for,  saall  talk 
and  is  luscoafortable  at  parties* 
Priaarily  interested  in  his 
studies  and  wouldn't  care  to  be 
president  of  his  class.    Liked  by 
his  teachers  for  his  scholarship 
and  by  the  few  fellow-s*Aidents 
who  get  to  know  hia  for  .J.iiself . 

ENFF? 

Warmly  enthusiastic,  hi^-spir- 
4  t^d    inranious>  Isa^native* 
can  do  alaost  anything  tha»t 
interests  hia«    Quick  with  a 
solution  for  any  i5,f ficulty/and 
very  ready  to  help  people  with 
a  probl^a  on  their  hands.  Often 
relies  on  his  spur-of-the-aoaent 
ability  to  irprovise  instead  of 
preparing  his  work  in  advance. 
Can  usually  talk  hie  way  out  of 
any  Jaa  with  chara  and  ease. 

ENTP 

Quick,  ingenious,  gifted  in  aany 
lines,  lively  and  stiaulating 
company,  alert  and  outspoken, 
argues  for  fun  on  either  side  of 
any  question.    Resourceful  in 
solving  new  and  challenging 
probleaS)  but  tends  to  neglect 
routine  assignirents  as  a  boring 
waste  of  tiae.    Turns  to  one  new 
interest  after  another.  Can 
always  find  excellent  reasons, 
for  whatever  he  wants* 

ENFJ 

Responsive  and  responsible. 
Peels  a  real  concern  for  what 
others  think  snd  want,  and  tries 
always  to  handle  things  with  due 
regard  for  the  other  fellow's 
feelings  and  desires.    Can  lead 
a  group  discussion  or  preson:  a 
proposal  with  ease  and  tact. 
Sociable,  popular,  active  in 
school  affairs,  but  puts  tiat 
enough  on  his  lessons  to  do 
good  work. 

ENTJ 

Hearty,  frank,  able  in  studies 
and  a  leader  in  activitief. 
Particularly  good  in  anything 
requiring  reasoning  and  intel- 
ligent Ulk,  like  L  -aUng  or 
public  speaking*  Vell-inforaed 
and  keeps  adding  to  his  fund  of 
knowledge.    May  be  a  bit  too 
positive  in  aatters  where  his 
experience  has  not  yet  caught 
up  vi'th  his  self-confidence. 

s 
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EXTRAVERTED  THINKING  TYPES 
ESTJ  and  ENTJ 


The  extraverted  thinker*  uses  his  thinking  to  run  as'rauch  of  the  world  as  may  be  \\\s 
to  run.  He  has  a  great  respect  for  impersonal  truth,  thought-out  plans  and  orderly 
efficiency*  He  is  analytic-,  Impersonal i  objectively  critical,  and  not)  likely  to  be  c6n"- 
vinced  by  anthing  but  reasoning.  He  organizes  facts,  situations-  and  operatfons  well 
In  advance,  and  makes  a  systematic  "Effort  to  reach  his  carefully  planned 'objectives  on 
schedule.  He  believes  everybody's  conduct  should  be  governed  by  logic,  and  gov- 
ernls  his  own  that  way  so  far  as  he  can.       '  • 

He  lives  ^his  life  according  to  a  definite  formula  that  embodies  his  basic  judgments 
about  the  world.  Any  change  in  his  wa/s  requires  a  conscious  change  in  the  form- 
ula. •         •  • 

He  enjoys  being  an  executive,  and  puts  a  great  deal  of  himself  into  such  a  job.  He 
likes  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  and  to  give  tbe  requisite  orders.    He  h^tef  / 
confusion,  inefficiency,  half-way  measures,  and  anything  aimless  and  ineffective.  He 
can  be  a  crisp  disciplinarian,  and  knows  how  to  be  tough  when  a  situation  requires 
toughness. 

Being  a  judging  type,  he  may  neglect  perception.  He  needs  t6  stop,  look  and  listen 
to  other  peoplle*s  points  Of  view,  especially  with  people  under  this  authority  who  can't  . 
talk  back.  This  is  seldom  easy  for  him.  But  unless  hfe  can  do  it,  he  will  judge  too 
hastily,  without  sufficient  facts  and  without  enough  regard  for  what  his  associates 
think  and  feel.  When  he  does  not  make  an  effort  to  understand,  he  will  misjudge  and' 
antagonize.  *  It  pays  him  to  understands 

feeling  (the  direct  rival  of  thinking)  is  his  least  develpped  and  least  manageable  pro- 
cess. If  too  much  suppressed,  it  will  gradually  build  up  pressure  and  explode  unex- 
pectedly on  quite  insufficient  provocation.  A  thinker's  feeling'  needs  some  positive 
outlet,  the  most  serviceable  one  *6eing  appreciation  of  other  .people's  qualities. 
Appreciation  is  harder  for  a  thinker  than  for  other  types,  bec&use  he*  is  naturally 
critical.  But  if  he  will  put  It  in  his  formula,  ^he  can  develop  it,  and  he  will  find  it  a 
valuable  asset  on  the  job  as  well  as  in  his  pecsonal  relationships. - 


.J 


ESTJ 

With  sensing  as  auxiliary 

Sees  the  realities.  \ 
Matter-of-fact,  practical,  realistic, 
factual  I y-m|nded/  concerned  with  here 
and  now.   /More  curious  as  to  new 
things  than  new  ideas.    Prefers  to 
have  Ideas,  plans,  etc.,  based  on 
solid  fact.    May  need  an  intuitive  . 
arouhd,  to  sell  him  on  the  value  of 
of  new  ideas. 


ENTJ 

Vith  intuition  as  auxiliary  * 

Sees  the  possibilities.  ^ 
Has  more  'intellectu^  inpahr.est,  curiosity, 
for  new  ideas  as  such,  tolerance  for 
theory,  taste  for  complex  •  probl^s, 
insight,  vision  *and  concern  for  long 
range  possibilities.  Tends,  to  team  up 
.  with  like-minded  intuitives,  and  may 
need  someone  with  .sensing  around,  to 
look  after  important  details. 
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INTROVERTED  THINKING  TYPES 
ISTP  and  INTP  • 


An  introverted  thinker  uses  his  thinking  to  analyze  the  world,  not  to  run  it,  *  He  is 
prfmarily  interested  in  the  principles  underlying  things  rather  than  in  the  things 
themselves.  He  organizes  ideas  and  facts, --not  situations  and  people  unless  he  must 
for  the  sake  of  his  work.  He  is  inwardly  absorbed  in  his  current  analysis  or  prob- 
lem, persevering  with  it  without  dep^dence  on  external  circumstances. 

His-  outer  personality  is  perceptive,  being  mostly  due  to  his  auxiliary  process,  either 
S  or  N.  He  is  quiet,  reserved,  detachedly  curious  and  adaptable  (though  thg  moment 
one  of  his  ruling  principles  1?^  violated  he  stops  adapting,)  In  the  field  of  ideas  he  is 
decisive  and  sure;  socially  he  may  be  rather  shy  except  with  intimates. 

His  job  shQuld  be  the  working  out  of  the  needed  principles  underlying  some  problem 
or  operation;  then  other  types  can  go  ahead  and  operate. 

The.  special  problem  for  this  tyfye\^is  to  make  himself  understandable.  He  wants 
always  to  state  the  exact  tfuth/--and  he  keeps  it  so  exact  and  so  complicated  that 
few  can  follow  him.  If  he  will  only  start  by  scaling  things  down  till  they  seem  to  him 
too  .simple  and  obvious  to  be  worth  spying,  he  will  get  a  lot  more  across  in  the  end. 

Unless  his  perception  is  developed,  he  will  have  too  little  regard  for  the  people 
around  him,  and  too  little  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  world.  His  thinking  will  be 
done  in  a  vacuum,  and  nothing  much  will  oome  of  it. 


ISTP 

With  sensing  as  auxiliary 
Sees  the  realities. 

Great  capacity  for  facts  and  details.  . 
Good  at  applied  science,  and  at 
mechanics  and  the  properties  of 
materials  and  things. 
With  non-technical  interests,  uses 
general  pringiples  to*  bring  order  out 
of  confused  data  and  meaning  out  of 
unorganized  facts.    May  be  a  jurist,  a 
legislator,  or  an  analyst  of  markets, 
sales,  securities,  or  statistics  of  any 
kind.    Likely  to  be  pati'ent,  accurate, 
good  with  his  hands,  fond  of  sports 
and  outdoors,  and  have  a  gift  of  fun, 
for  its  own  sake. 


INTP 

With  intuition  as  auxiliary 

Sees. the  possibilities. 
Values  facts  mainly  in  relation  to  theory. 
Good  at  pure  scFence.  research,  mathema- 
tics and  the  more  complicated  problems  of 
engineering. 

With  non-technical  interests,  makes  the 
scholar,  teacher,  abstract  thinker  in 
economics,  .philosophy,  psychology,  etc. 
As  a  teacher,  he  cares  more  for  the  sub- 
ject than  for  the  students'. 
Likely  to^  have Jnsight,  ingenuity,  quick 
understanding,  intellectual  curiosity, 
fertility  of  ideas  about  problems.  More 
interested  in*  reachmg  solutions  than  in 
putting  them  into  practice. 


ERiC 
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Selected  Reading  1 1 1-2,  Continued  • 


EXTRAVERTED.FEELINjG  TYPES 
ESFJ  and  ENFJ 


The  extraverted  feeling  type  is  concerned  chiefly  with  people.  He  radiates  fellow^ 
ship,  valuing  harmonious  human  -  contacts  above  all  things.  He  is  friendly,  tactful, 
sympathetic,  always  able^  tq  express  the  correct  feeling.  He  is  particularly  warmed 
by  approval  and  bothered  by  indifference.  He  gets  much  of  his  security  from  others' 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  is' therefore  ready  to  conform  to  their  views,  within  reasonable 
limits..  He  tries  to  live^  up  to  his  ideals  and  is  loyal  to  a  respected  person,  institution 
or  cause.    He  has  a  tendency  to  idealize  whatever  he  admires. 

He  is  ^at  his  best  in  jobs  that  deal  with  people:  selling,  ^ome  kinds  of  direct  super- 
visioj?^,  teaching,  preaching,  face-\to-face  cooperative  work,  etc.  He  thinks  best  when 
talking  with  people,  and  enjoys  talk;  he  has  to  make  a  special  effort  if  he  is  to  be 
brief  and  businesslike  and  not  let  sociability  slow  him  down  on  the  job- 

Being  a  judging  type,  he  likes,  to  have  matters  decided  or  settled,  but  he  does  not 
need  or  want  always  to  settle  thern  himself.     He  has  many  definite  "shoulds"  and 
"should   nets"   and   may   express   them   freely.     He  is  persevering,  conscientious, 
I  orderly  even  in  small  matters,  and  inclined  to  insist  that  others  be  the  same. 

If  his  perception  is  underdeveloped  or  not  allowed  to  influence  his  judgment,  he  will 
.  jump  to  conclusions.  For  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  person  or  situation,  he 
will  act  upon  assumptions,  and  while  he  means  well,  his  actions  may  go  wide  of  the 
mark.  As  a  trainee,  he  (s  apt  to  do  things  as  he  judges  they  "should"  be  done, 
instead  of  taking  time  to  find  out  how  the  organization  works  or  what  is  wanted* 
When  faced  with  a  disagreeable  fact  or  a  criticism  that  hurts,  he  may  be  unable  to 
admit  its  truth  and  may  seek  somehow  to  escape  the  issue. 


ENFJ 

With  intuition  as  auxiliary 
Sees  the  possibilities. 

Has  more  curiosity  for  new  ideas  as 
such,  more  insight,  vision  and  t:oncern 
for  future  possibilities.  More  interested 
iri  books  ^  and  more  tolerant  of  theory . 
Likely  to  have  a  gift  of  expression,  but 
may  like  to  use  it  in  speaking  to  audi- 
ences rather  than  in  writing. 
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ESFJ 

With  sensing  as  auxiliary 

Sees  the  realities. 
Practical,  realistic,  matter-of-fact, 
concerned  with  here  and  now.  Inter- 
ested in  material  possessions  and 
details  of  direct  experience.    Likes  to 
basp  plans,  decisions,  etc.,  upon 
known  facts.    Usually  adapts  excel- 
lently to  routine. 


Selected  Reading  111*2,  Continued 


INTROVERTED  FEELING  TYPES 
ISFP  and'  INFP 


An.  Introverted  feefing  type  has  as  much  .wealth  of  feeling  as  an  extraverted  feeling 
type,  but  uses  it  differently •  He  cares  more  deeply  about  fewer  things.  He  has  his 
warm  side  inside  (like  a  fur-lined  coat)'.  It  is  quite  as  warm  but, not  as  obvious;  it  » 
may  hardly  show  till  you  get  past  his  .reserve.  He  hajs,  too,  a  great  faithfulness  to 
duty  and  obligations.  He  chodses  his  final  values  without  reference  to  the  judgment 
of  outsiders,  and  sticks  to  them  with  passionate  cpnviction.  .He  finds  these  inner 
loyalties  and  ideals  hard  to  talk  about,  but  they  govern  his  life. 

His  outer  .personality  is  mostly  due  to  his  auxiliary  process,  either  S  or- N,  and  so  is 
perceptive-  He  is  tolerant,  open-minded,  understanding,  flexible  and  adaptable 
(though  when  one  of  his  inner  loyalties  i?  threatened  he  will  not  given*  an  inch).* 
Except  for  his  work's  sake,  he  has,  little  wish  to  impress  or  dominate.  The  contacts 
he  prizes  are  with  people  who  understand  his  values  and  the  goals  he  is  working 
toward.  ^  ' 

He  is  twice  as  good  when  working  at  a  job  (^^^elieves  in,  since  his  feeling  for  it 
puts  added  energy  behind  his  efforts.  He  warfts 'his  workrto  contribute  to  :Something 
that  matters  to  him,  perhaps  to  human  understanding  or  happiness  or  health,  or  per- 
haps to  the  perfecting  of  some  product  or  undertaking.  He  wants  to  have  a  purpose 
beyond  his  paycheck,  no  matter^  how  big  the  check.  He  is  a  perfectionist  wherever 
"his  feeling  is  engaged,  and  is  usually  happiest  at  some  individual  work  involving  per- 
sonal values.  With  high  ability,  he  may  be  good  in  literature,  art,  science  and  psy- 
chology. '  .  '  ' 

This  type's  problem  is  that  he  may  feel  so  marked  a  contrast  between  inner  ideal  and  - 
outer  reality  as  to  burden  him  with  a  sense  of  inadequacy,  even  when  he  is  being 
quite  as  effective  as  the  other  types.  If  he  finds  no  channel  of  expression  for  his 
ideals,  they  make  him  too  sensitive  and  vulnerable,  with  dwindling  confidence  in  life 
and  in  himself.  If  he  does  find  active  expression  for  his  ideals,  the^  rpay  give  him  a 
high  degree  of  self-confident  drive,  especially  if  he  has  intuition  to  help  him  solve 
whatever  difficulties  he  encounters. 

If  his  perceptive  process  is  undeveloped,  he  will  have  so  little  sense  of  reality  that 
he  will  aspire  to  the  impossible  and  achieve  frustratingly  little. 

Infp 

With  intuition  as  auxiliary 


Sees  the  possibilities.  . 
Mildly  resembles  an  extraverted  intuitive, 
particularly  jn  liking  to  concentrate  on  a 
project  and  disliking  all  details  not  rele- 
vant to  any  deep  interest.  Marked  by 
insight  and  long  range  vision,  curious 
about  new  ideas,  ^interested  in  books  and 
language.  Likely  to*  have  a  gift  of 
expression,  especially  in  writing.  Ingen- 
ious and  persuasive  on  the  subject  of  his 
enthusiasms,  which  are  quiet  but  deep- 
rooted  . 


ISFP 

With  sensing  as  auxiliary 
Sees  the  realities. 

Mildly  resembles  an  extravert^s^en- 
slng  type,  especially  in  seei^  the 
n^eds  of  the  moment  and  adapting  to 
them.    Loves  nature  and  animals. 
Consistently  underestimate^and 
understates  himself.    Wo^^  well  at 
jobs  requiring  devotion. 


ERIC 


Selected  Reading  1 1 1-2,  Continued 


EXTRAVERTED  SENSING  TYPES 
ESTP  and  ESFP 


This  combination  maizes  the  adaptable  realist,  who  goodnaturedly  accepts  and  uses 
the  facts  around  him/  whatever  they  are.  he  knows  what  they  are,  since  he  nptices 
and  remembers  more  than  any  other  type.  He  knows  what  goes  on,  who  wants  what, 
who  doesn't,  and  usually  why.  And  he  does  not  fight  those  facts.  There  is^a  sort 
of  effortless  economy  in  the  way  he  goes  at  a  situation,  never  uselessly  bucking  the 
line.  .  ' 

Often  he  can  get  other  people  to  adapt,  too.  Being  a  perceptive  type,  he  looks  for 
the  satisfying  sojution,  instead  of  tr^ng  to  impose  any  "should"  or  "must"  of  his 
own,  and  people  generally  like  him  Well  enough  to  considei2^^^any  compromise  that  he 
thinks  "might  work."  He  In  unprejudiced,  open-minded,  and  usually  patient,  easy- 
going and  tolerant  or  everyone  (including  himself).  He  enjoys  life.  He  doesn't  get 
wrought  up.  Thus  he  may  be  very  good  at  easing  a'^tense  situation  and  pulling  con- 
flicting factions  together. 

His  expert  sensing  may  show  itself:  (a)  in  a  gift  for  machinery  and  the  running  of 
it,  or  the  handling  of  tools  and  materials  for  craft  or  artistic  purposes,  or  in  the 
recognition  of  quality,  line,  color,  texture  or  detail;  (b)  in  h  cppacity  for  exact 
faqts,  even  when  separate  and  unrelated,  and  the  ability  to  absorb,  remember  and 
apply  great  numbers  of  them,  like  the  boy  who  remembers  all  the  batting  averages; 
(c)  in  a  continuous  awareness,  an  ability  to  see  the  need  of  the  moment  .and  turn 
easijy  to  meet  it,  as  a  crack  athlete  will  in  a  game. 

Being  a  realist,  he  gets  far  more  from  first-hand  experience  than  from  books,  is  more 
effective  on  the  job  than  on  written  tests,  and  is  doubly  effective  when  he' is  on 
familiar  ground.  Seeing  the.  value  of  new  ideas,  theories  and  possibilities  may  well 
come  a  bit  hard,  because  intuition  is  his  least  developed  process. 

If  his  judgment  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  give  him  any  character  or  stick-to-it- 
iveness,  he  may  adapt  mainly  to  his  own  love  of  a  good  time,  and  be  lazy,  unstable, 
•  generally  shallow, --a  "grasshopper"  personality. 

ESTP 

With '^thTnkirrrr-as  auxiliary 


Has  more  grasp  of  underlying  princi- 
•  pies,  and  finds  it  easier  to  master  the 
mathematic  or  theoretical  side  of 
things.    Especially  apt  to  be  interested 
in  machinery.    More  willing  to  crack 
down  when  the  situation  really  calls 
for  it. 


ESFP  \ 

With  feeling  as  auxiliary 

/ 

Has  more  interest  in  people,  and  more 
tact  and  sympathy  with  their  feelings. 
Especially  easy  in  handling  human  con- 
tacts. Possibly  too  easy  in*  matters  of 
discipline.  More  likely  to  possess  artis- 
tis  taste  and  judgment.  . 


ERJC 
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Selected  Reading  1 1 1-2,  Continued 


INTROVERTED  SENSING  TYPES 
-    ISTJ  and  ISFJ 


This  combination  makes  the  super-dependable.  He  has  a  complete,  realistic,  practical 
respect  for  the  facts.  He  absorbs,  remembers  and  uses  an  immense  number  of  them. 
He  likes  everything  put  on  a  tVictual  basis,  clearly  stated,  and  not  too  unfamiliar  or 
complex.  Only  when  you  know  him  very  well  do  you  discover  that  behind  his  out* 
calm  he  Is  looking  at  the  facts  from  an  Intensely  Individual  angle,  often  a  very  droll 
one.  His  private  reaction,  the  way  a  thing  will  strike  him.  Is  quite  unpredictable, 
but  what  he  actually  does  about  It  will  be  sound  and  sensible. 

His  outer  personality  Is  judging,  being  mainly  derlved/from  his  auxiliary  process, 
either  T  or  F.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  his  basic  r-aflsm  he  has  the.  stability  of  -a 
judging  type.  He  Is  the  most  thorough  of 'all  the  t^pes,  painstaking,  systematic, 
hard-working,  and  patient  wfth  dietall  and  routine.  Kls  extreme  perserverance  tends 
to  stabilize  everytlng  with  which  he  Is  connected.  He  does  not  enter  Into  things 
Impulsively,  but  once  in,  . he  Is  very  hard  to  distract,  discourage  or  stop.  He  does 
not  quit  unless  experience  copvlnces  him  he  Is  wrong. 

V 

As  an  administrator,  his  practical  judgment  and  memory  for  detail  make  him  conserva- 
tive, consistent,  able  to  cite  cases  to  support |hls  evaluations  of  men,  methods,  etc. 
He  is  an  obvious  choice  for  the  responslbiltties|of  maintenance;  If  necessary,  he  will 
do  jobs  himself  rather  than  leave  them  undone.^  He  will  go  to  any  amount  of  trouble 
If  he  "can  see  the  need  of  It,"  but  he.  does  hate  to  be  saddled  with  a  policy  that 
"doesn't  make  sense."  •  . 

it  is  hard  for  him  to  see  any  sense  in  needs  that  differ  widely  from  his  own.  He  is 
likely  to  dismiss  them  offhand  as  nonessentials.  But  in  a  specific  case,  where  he 
sees  something  mattering  a  lot  to  somebody  right  before  his  eyes,  he  may  come. to 
sympathize  pretty  generously  with  the  desire  while  still  holding  It  unaccountable. 

• 

If  his  judgment  Is  not  developed,  he  may  stop  with  his  inward  reaction  to  facts  and 
not  get  around  to  dealing  with  them  at  all,  which  will  make  him  silent,  ineffective  and 
almost  iippossible  to  understand . 

ISFJ 

With  feeling  as  auxiliary 

Mildly  resembles  an  extraverted  feeling 
type. 

Emphasizes  loyalty  and  consideration  and 
the  common  welfare.  He  has  more'  tact 
and  sympathy,  more  Interest  in  people 
and  concern  for  their  feelings.  Likely  to 
have  artistic  taste  and  judgment. 
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ISTJ 

With  thinking  as  auxiliary 

Mildly  resembles  an  extraverted 
thinking  type. 

Emphasizes  analysis,  logic,  and  deci-- 
siveness.    As  an  executive  he  may 
have  some  difficulties  wi^h  people 
unless  he  takes  extra  pains  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate. 


Selected  Reading  1 1 1-2,  Continued 


^EXTRAVERTED  INTUITIVE  TYPES 
ENTP  and  ENFP 


The  extra  verted  intuitive  Is  the  enthusiastic  Innovator,  He  is  always  seeing  new  pos- 
slWntles— new  ways  of  doing  things,  or  quite  new  and  fascinating  things  that  might 
be  done— and  he  goes  all  out  In  pursuit  of  them.  ^  He  has  a  lot  of  Imagination  and  ini- 
tiative for  originating  projepts,  and  a  lot  of  Impulsive  energy  for  *:arrylng  them  out. 
He  is  wholly  confident  of  the  worth  of  his  inspirations,  tireless  with  the  problems 
Involved,  and  Ingenious  with  the  difficulties.  He  getsf  so  interested  In  the  current 
-project  that  h^  thinks  of  little  else^  ■  ^  

He  gets  other  people-  Interested  too.  Being  a  perceptive  type,  he  aims  to  understand 
people  rather  than  to  judge  them;  often,  by  putting  his  mind  to  it,  he  achieves  an 
uncanny  knowledge  of  what  makes  them  tick,  and  uses  this  to  win  support  for  his 
project.  He,  adapts  to  other  people  In  the  way  he  presents  his  objective,  but  never 
to  the  point  of  giving  It  up.  His  faith  In  his  intuition  makes  him  too  Independent  and 
individualistic  to  be  a  conformist,  but  he  keeps  a  lively  circle  of  contacts  through  his 
versatility  and  his  easy  Interest  In  almost  everything.  - 

In  his  quieter  moments,  his  auxiliary  gives  him  some  balancing  introversion  and  adds 
depth  to  the  Insights  supplied  by  his  Intuition.  At  its  best,  his  insight,  tempered  by 
judgment,  may  amount  to  wisdom.  * 

r  * 

His  trouble  is  that  he  hates  uninspired  routine  and  finds  it  remarkably  hard  to  apply 
himself  to  humdrum  detail  unconnected  with  any  major  interest.  Worse  yet,  even  his 
projects  begin  to  seem  routine  and  lose-  their  attraction  as  soon  as  he  has  solved  the 
problem  and  reached  plain  sailing.  He^may  discipline  himself  to  carry  through,  but  he 
is  happiest  and  most  effective  in  jobs  that  permit  one  project  after  another,  with 
somebody  else  taking  over  as  soon  as  the  situation  is  well  in  hand. 

If  his  judgment  and  self-discipline  are  undeveloped,  he  will  immerse  himself  In  ill- 
chosen  projects,  fail  to  finish  them,  and  squander  his  inspirations,  abilities  and  ener- 
gies in  Irrelevant  and  half-done  jobs.  'At  his  worst,  he  will  be  unstable,  undepend- 
able,  fickle  and  easily  discouraged. 


ENTP 

With  thinking  as  auxiliary 

More  independent,  more  analytical  and 
critical  of  his  inspirations,  more  imper 
sonal  in  his  relations  to  people,  more 
apt  to  consider  their  effect  on  his  pro 
ject  rather  than  their  feelings.  May 
be  an  inventor,  scientist,  trouble- 
shooter,  promoter,  or  almost  anything 
that  it  interests  him  to  be. 


•  ENFP 
With  feeling  afs  auxiliary 


More  enthusiastic,  more  concerned  with 
people  and  s^klllful  in  handling  them. 
Has  rema»"kable  insight  into  their  possi- 
bilities and  interest  in  their  development. 
May— be— insf>ired— and— inspfring  teacher, 
scientist,  artist,  advertising  njan,  sales- 
man, or  almost  anything  it  interests  him 
to  be. 


Selected- Reading  1 1 1-2*,  Continued 


INTROVERTED  INTUITIVE  TYPES 
INTJ  and  INFJ 


The  introverted  intuitive  is  the  outstanding  innovator  in  the  field  of  ideas,  principles 
and  systems  of  thought.'  He  trusts  his  own  intuitive  insight,  as  to  the  true  relation-  . 
ships  and  meanings  of  things,  regardless  of  established^,  authority  or  popularly 
accepted  beiiefs.  His  faith  in  his  inner  vision  of  the  possibilities  is  such  that  he  can 
remove  mountams—and  often  does.  In  the  process  he  may  drive  others,  or  oppose 
thfem,  as  hard  as  his  own  inspirations  drive  him.  Problefns  only  stimulate  him;  the 
— lmposslble--takes_aJittle  Jonger-^but  not  muc^i. 

His  outer  personality Js  judging,  being  mainly  due  to  hi/ auxiliary,  either  T  or  F.  ^ 
Thus  he  backs  up  his  original  insight  with  the  determination,  perserverance  and 
enduring  purpose  of  a  judging  type.     He  wants  his  ideas  worked  out  in  practice, 
applied  and  accepted,  and  spends  any  time  and  .effort  necessary  to  that  end. 

The  danger  for  the  type  arises  from  his  single-minded  concentration.  He  see§  his 
goal  so  clearly  that  he  may  miss  other  things  that  he  ought  to  see  even  though  they 
conflict  with  that  goal:    the  rights,  interests,  feelings  and  points  of  view  of  other 

 people;  or- facts,  conditions  and  counter  foLcjls_tha^^^^      exist  and  must  be  reckoned 

with.  He  should  talk  over  his  plans  with  an  extraverted  sensing  type  and  really 
listen  to  him. 

He  is  outstandingly  effective  in  scientific  research  and  engineering  design  where  his 
boldly  ingenious  ideas  have  to  meet  and  fit  reality.  He  always  needs  some  such  real- 
ity-check, but  the  very  boldness  of  his  ideas  may  be  of  immense  value  in  any  field 
and  should  not  be  smothered  in  a  routine  job  full  of  details. 

If  his  judgment  is  undeveloped,  he  cannot  criticize  his  own  inner  vision,  and  he 
tends  to  reject  judgments  from  outside  without  really  hearing  them.  As  a  result,  he 
cannot  shape  his  inspirations  into  effective  action,  and.  may  appear  only  as  a  vision- 
ary or  crank. 


INTJ 

With  thinking  as  auxiliary 

Most  individualistic  and  most  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  types.  Resembles 
extraverted  thinker,  both  in  his 
organizing  ability  and  in  the  danger  of 
Ignoring  other  people's  feelings  and 
views.    Needs  to  mak«r  3  real  effort  to 
understand  and  appreciate.    Likely  to 
be  an  effective,  relentless  reorganizer. 
Can  be  an  .efficient  executive  rich  in 
ideas. 


INFJ 

With  feeling  as  auxiliary 

Less  obviously  individualistic',  more  apt 
to  win  cooperation  than  to  demand  it.- 
Somewhat  resefnbles  extraverted  feeling 
type,  both  in  sympathetic  handling  of 
people  and  in  the  danger*  of  ignoring 
harsh  and  uncongenial  facts. 
May  apply  his  ingenuity  to  problems  of 
human  welfare,  on  his  own  and  in  his  own 
and  in  his  own  way. 

Can  be  a  good  executive,  especially 
where  affairs  can  be  conducted  on  a 
personal  level. 


Selected  Reading  iil-2,  Continued 


EFFECTS  OF  EACH  PREFERENCE  IN  WORK  SITUATIONS 


INTROVERTS 

Like  quiet  for  concentration. 

Tend'^to  be  careful  with  details, 
dislike  sweeping  statements. 

Have  trouble  remembering  names  and 
faces. 

Tend  not  to  mind  working  On  one 
project  for  a  long  time  uninterruptedly. 

Are  interested  in  the  idea  behind  their 
their  jol^. 


Dislike  telephone  intrusions  and 
""IrsteTraptloYts :  


Like  to  think  a  lot  before  they  act, 
sometimes  without  acting. 

Work  contentedly  alone. 

Have  some  problems  communicating. 


EXTRAVERTS 

Like  variety  and  action. 

Tend  to  be  faster,  dislike  complicated  pro- 
cedures. 

Are  often  good  at  greeting  people. 

Are  often  impatient  with  long,  slow  fobs. 


Are  Interested  In  the  results  of  their  job, 
in  getting  it  done,  and  how  other  people 
do  It. 

Often  don't  mind  the  Interruption. 


Often  act  quickly,  sometimes  without  think- 
ing. 

Like  to  have  people  around. 
Usually  communicate  well. 


FEELING  TYPES 

Tend  to  be  vary  aware  of  other  people 
and  their  feelings.  ' 

Enjoy  pleasing  people,  even^Jn 
unimportant  things. 

Like  harmony.    Efficiency,  may  be 
badly  disturbed  by  office  feuds. 


Often  let  decisions  be  influenced  by 
their  own  or  other  people's  personal 
likes  and  wishes. 

Need  occasional  praise. 

Dislike  telling  people  unpleasant 
things. 


THINKING  TYPES 

Are  relatively  unemotional  and  uninterested 
in  people'e  feelings. 

May  hurt  people's  feelings  without  knowing 
ft. 

Like  analysis  and  putting  things  into  logh 
.cal  order.    Can  get  along  witliout 
harmony. 

Tend  to  decide  Impersonally,  sometimes 
ignoring  p.eople's  wisheg. 


Need  to  be  treated  fairly. 

Are  able  to  reprimand  people  or  fire  them 
when  necessary. 
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•latt  well  to  most  people. 


Tend  to  be  sympathetic. 


Tend  to  relate  well  only  to  other  thinking 
types. 

May  seem  hard-hearted. 
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.EFFECTS  OF  EACH  PREFERENCE  IN  WORK  SITUATIONS 


INTUITIVES 

Like  solving  new  problems. 

Dislike  doing  the  same  thing  over  and 
and  over  again.  . 

Enjoy  learning  a  new  skill  more  than 
than  using  it. 

Work  in  bursts  of  energy  powered  by 
by  enthusiasm,  with  slack  periods  in 
between . 

Frequently  jump  to  conclusions. 
Are  patient  with  complicated  situations. 
Are  impatient  with  routine  details. 
Follow l?Tctr-inspirations,  good  or  bad. 
Often  tend  to  make  errors  of  fact. 
Dislike  taking  time  for  precision. 


SENSING  TYPES 

Dislike  new,  problerhs  unless  there  are  stan- 
dard ways  to  solve  them. 

Like  an  established  routine. 

Enjoy  using  skills  already  learned  more 
than  learning  new  ones. 

. 

Work  more  steadily,  with  realistic  Idea  of 
how  long  it  will  take. 

Must  usually  vyork  all  the  way  through  to 
to  reach  a  conclusion. 

Are  impatient  when  the  details  get  compli- 
cated . 

Are  patient  with  routine  details. 

Rarely  trust  inspirations,  and  don't  usu- 
ally get-Jxispi  red . 

Seldom  make  errors  of  fact.  ;» 

Tend  to  be  good  at  precise  wor*k. 


PERCEPTIVES 

Tend  to  be  good  at  adapting  to  chang- 
ing situations. 

Don't  mind  leaving  things  open  for 
alterations. 

May  have  trouble  making  decisions. 

May  start  too  many  projects  and  have 
difficulty  in  finishing  them. 

May  postpone  unpleasant  jobs. 

Want  to  know  all  about  a  new  job. 

Tend  to  be  curious  and  welcome  new 
light  on  a  thing,  situation  or  person.  '\ 
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JUDGING  TYPES 

Best  when  they  can  plan  their  work  and 
follow  the  plan. 

Like  to  get  things  settled  and  wrapped  up. 

May  decide  things  too  quickly. 

May  dislike  to  interrupt  the  project  they 
are  on  for  a  more  urgent  one. 

May  not  notice  new  things  that  need  to  be 
done. 

Want  only  the  essentials  needed  to  get  on 
with  it. 

Tend  to  be  satisfied  once  they  reach  a 
judgment  on  a  thing,  situation  or  person. 
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^CONTROLLED  USE  OF  f>ERCEPTION  AND  JUDGMENT- 

Whatever  *your  type,  two  things  are  important.  It  is  important  for  your  to  trust  and 
develop  the  kind  of  perception  and  the  kind  of  judgment  that  come  most  naturally  to 
you.  And  it  is  important  for  you  to  have  control  of  these,  so  that  you  can  focus 
them  on  the  right  things  at  the  right  time  and  can  also  shut  them  off  at  times  when 
the  opposite  kind  of  perception  or  judgment  is  more  suitable.  « 

The  essence  of  control  is  to  be  able  to  use  one  process  at  a  time,  each  in  Its  proper 
field,  without  interference  by  any  other  process.  You  can  test  your  control--and 
improve  it--by  taking  the  following  steps  whenever  you  have  a  problem. 

1.  Exert  your  sensing  in  facing  the  facts,  being  realistic,  seeing  exactly  what  the 
situation  is,  what  you  are  doing,  what  other  people  are  doing.  Try  to  put  aside  all 
wJshful  thinking  or^  sentiment  that  may  blind  you  to  the  realities.  Ask  yourself  t^ow 
the  situation  would  look  to  a  wise,  'impartial  bystander  who  was  not  personally 
involved.  ^  < 

2.  Exert  your  Intuition  in  discovering  all  the  possibilities,  all  the  ways  In  which 
you  might  change  the  situation  or  your  handling  of  it  or  other  people's  attitudes 
about  .it.  Try  to  put  aside  your  natural  assumption  that  you  have  been  doing  the  one 
and  oply  obviously  right  thing. 

3.  Exert  your  thinking-judgment  in  an  impersonal  analysis  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
what-follows-from-what.  Include -aM  the  consequences  of  the  alternative  solutions, 
unpleasant  as  well  as  pleasant,  \hose  that  weigh  against  the  solution  you  prefer  as 
well  as  those  in  its  favor.  Try  to  count  the  full  cost  of  everything.  *  Examine  every 
misgiving  which  you  may  have  been  suppressing  out  of  loyalty  to  someone,  or  out  of 
liking  for  something,  or  out  of  reluctance  to  change  a  stand  once  taken  or  admit 
yourself  wrong. 

4.  Exert  your  feeling-judgment  In  weighing  jus^^  how  deeply  you  care  about  the 
things  that  wiji  be  gained  or  lost  by  each  of  the  alternative  solutions.  Make  a  fresh 
appraisal,  trying  not  to  let  the  temporary  outweigh  the  permanent^  however  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  the  immediate  prospect  may  be.  Consider  also  how  the  other  people 
concerned  will  feel  about  the  various  outcomes^  even  if  you  think  it  unreasonable  of 
them.  And  indlude  their  feelings  and  your  own  feelings  along  with  the  other  facts, 
in  deciding  which  solution  will  work  out  best.  - — 

Your  final  decision  will  of  course  be  made  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  your  favorite 
process.    But  it  will  have  a  better-than-usual  chance  of  being  right. 

You  will  not  Jike  all  the  steps  in  this  exercise.  The  ones  that  use  your  best  pro- 
cesses are  rather  fun. ^  The  other  steps  are  harder,  and  may  even  be  unpleasant. 
Thus  if  yvour  favorite^  process  is  feeling,  the  attempt  to  face  aU  the  <:onsequences  of 
-anything  endangers  your  peace.  If  your  favorite  process  is  thinking,  then  weighing 
how  everyone  feels  is  ar\  awkward,  burdensome  task.  The  harder  steps  are  well 
worth  the  effort,  but  you  may  need  help  in  taking  them.y^ 

What  makes  the  hard  steps  hard  is  that  they  call  for  the  strengths  of  types  opposite 
to  yours.  When  your  problem  is  important,  you  may  be  wise  to  consult  somebody  who 
actually  has  these  strengths.    It  is  startling,  but  educational,  to  see  how  different  a 
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Situation  looks  to  a  person  of  opposite  type.  And  it  will  help  you  understand  and 
use  the  neglected  opposite  side  of  yourself. 
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MUTUAL  USEFULNESS 'OF  OPPOSITE  TYPES 


The  clearest  vision  of  the  future  comes  only  from  an  intuitive,  the  most  practical  real- 
Ism  only  from  a  sensing  type,  the  most  incisive  analysis  only  from  a  thinker,  and  the 
most  skillful  handling  of  people  only  from  a  feeling  type.  Success  for  any  enterprise 
demands  a  variety  of  types,  each^  the  right  ply:e. 


Opposite  types  can  supplement  each  other  In  any  joint  undertaking.  When  two  people 
approach  a  problem  from  opposite  side3,  each  sees  things  not  visible  to  the  other. 
Unfortunately,  they  seldom  see  each  other's  point  of  view.  Too  much  opppsitenes^ 
makes  it  jiard  for  people  to  work  well  together.  The  best  teamwork  is  usually  done 
by  people  who  differ  on  one  or  two  preferences  only.  This  much  difference  is  use- 
ful, and  the  two  or  three  preferences  they  have  in  common  help  them  to  understand 
each  other  and  communicate.  * 

When,  extreme  opposites  must  work  Qr  live  together,  an  understanding  of  type  does 
much  to  lessen  the  friction.  Disagreement  is  less  irritating  when  Smith  recognizes 
that  It  would  hardly,  be  normal  for  Jones  to  agree,  Jones  is  not  being  willfully  con- 
trary; he  Is  simply  Ibeing  an  opposite  type.  And  opposite  types  can  be  tremendously 
useful  to  each  other.    The  lists  below  show  some  of  the  specific  ways. 


INTUITIVE  NEEDS  A  SENSING  TYPE: 

To  bring  up  pertinent  facts 

To  remember  things  that  weren't 
relevant  at  the  time  they  happened 

To  check  records,^  read  proof,  score 
tests 

To  read  the  fine  print  in  a  contract 

To  notice  what  should  be  attended  to 

To  inspect 

To  keep  track  of  detail 

To  have  patience 


SENSING    TYPE    NEEDS    AN  INTUITIVE: 

To  see  the  possibilities 

To  supply  ingenuity  on  problems 

To  deal*  with  a  complexity  having  too  many 
imponderables 

To  explain  what  another  intuitive  is  talking 
about 

To  look  far  ahead 
To  furnish  new  ideas 

To    "spark"    things   that   seem  impossible 


FEELING  TYPE  NEEDS  A  THINKER: 
To  analyze 
To  organize 

To  find  the  flaws  in  advance 
o  reform  what  needs  reforming 
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THINKER  NEEDS  A  FEELING  TYPE: 
To  persuade  ^ 
To  conciliate 

To  forecast  how  others  will  feel 
To  arouse  enthusiasm 
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To  weigh  "the  law  and  the  evidence" 
To  .hold  consistently  to  a  policy 
To  fire  people  when  necessary  . 
To  stand  firm  against  opposition 


To  teach 

< 

To.  sell  '  , 

To  advertise 

To  appreciate  the  thinker  himself 
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TYPE  TABLE 


s 

D 


r 
m 

> 
o 


u 
t: 


SOUSING 
WITH  THINKING 


TYPES 

WITH  FCEUNG 


ISTJ 

introverted  Seifislng 
with  thinking 


ISFJ 

Introverted  Sensing 
with  feeling 


ISTP 

Introverted  Thinking 
with  sensing 


ISFP 

Introverted  Feeling 
with  sensing 


hi 
> 

Q. 
UJ 

0 
(t 

go. 

ft 

> 
< 

h 
X 

y 

O 

2 


ESTP 

Extraverted  Sensing 
with  thinking 


ESFP 

Ext;raverted  Sensing 
with  feeling 


ESTJ* 

Extraverted  Thinking 
with  sensing 


8 


15 


ESFJ 

Extraverted  Feeling 
with  sensing 


INTUmVES 


WITH  FEEUNG 


WITH  THINKING 


INFJ 

Introverted  Intuition 
with  feeling 


INTJ 

Introverted  Intuition 
with  thinking 


INFP 

Introverted  Feeling 
with  intuition 


INTP 

Introverted  Thinking 
with  intuition 


ENFP 

Extraverted  Intuition 
with  feeling 


ENTP 

Extraverted  Intuition 
with  thinking 


ENFJ 

Extraverted  Feeling 
with  intuition 


ENTJ 

Extraverted  Thinking 
with  intuition 
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DIRECTIONS    FOR    HAND    SCORING    THE    MYERS-BRIGGS    TYPE  INDICATOR 
General  Comments  ^ 

Scoring  an  Indicator  produces  four  "preference  scores,"  one  for  each  of  the  four 
indices:  El,  SN,  TF,^  and  JR.  Each  score  consists  of  a  letter  showing  the  direction 
of  that  preference, "followed  by  a  number  showing  its  strength.  A  person's  four  pre- 
ferences make  his  type;  If  »these  scores  are  E  21 ,  N  09,  .T  01,  and  J  35,  for 
instance,  he  is  described  as  ENTJ. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  module,  you  need  be  concerned  with  only  a  portion  of*  the 
somewhat  awesome-looking  answer  sheet.    The  three  areas  to  be  filled  out  are: 

•  Answers  (done  by  test-taker) 

t       Personal  information  in  upper  left-hand  corner  (done  by  test-taker) 

•  Small  box  headed  "Points"  and  "Scores"  in  upperl'right  side  (done  by  the 
scorer)  *" 

Ignore  the  other  two  scoring  areas  at  the  top  of  the  answer  sheet. 
Steps  in  Scoring 

Review  answer  form  for  accurate  marking: 

Review    each    form   for  duplicate  answers.     Only   item   68  is  allowed  two 
I  responses. 

For  items  9  and  60,  if  B  and  C  are  both  marked,  count  B  and  cross  out  C. 

If  other  items  have  more  than  one  response  marked,  cross  out  both 
answers. 

Count  the  points  for  each  category: 

The  categories,  identified  by  the  letters  in  the  small  box  on  the  answer  sheet,  repre- 
sent the  following  pairs: 

E  and  l--Extravert,  Introvert 

^  -       S  and  N--Sensor  and  Intuitive  (N  \s  used  because  "I"  is  already  taken  for 
"Introvert") 

T  arrd  F — Thinker  and  Feeler 

J  and  P--Judger  and  Perceiver 

Because  each  pair  contains  opposite  concepts,  the  test  taker  is  identified  as^one  or 
one  or  the  other  for  each  pair.  However,  this  is  oniy  a  preference.  This  means  a 
person  leans  toward  being  an  Extravert  or  Introvert,  for  example;  he  isn't  totally  E 
or  I.  The  number  of  points  for  any  given  category  indicates  the  degree  of  the  pre- 
ference. 
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To  find  the  point  total  in  each  of  the  four  categories;  sfmply  place  the  ^appropriate 
scoring  key  (must  be  ordered  from  ETS)  over  the  answer  sheet  and  count  the  number 
of  marks  ^hifch  appear  in  the  holes.  Some  questions  are  "weighted,"  or  count  more 
than  others.  The  weighted  questions  appear  on  the  answer  key  (the  holes  bordered 
in  red)  and  have  "2"  written  above  them*  '  Each  of  these  count  two  points;  the  others 
count  one  point-  After  counting  the  points  for  the  E  scoring  key,  for  example,  enter 
the  total  points  in  the  E  blank  (small  box,  upper  right  side  of  the  answer  sheet). 
Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  rest  of  the  scoring  kays,  entering  the  appropriate 
number  of  points. 

Check  for  possible  errors  in  counting.    Two  common  mistakes  are: 

1)  Leaving  out  a  response  while  counting.  To  avoid  a  possible  error  here, 
count  twice* 

2)  Using  the  male  stencil*  (answer,  key)  for  T  and  F  categories  in  scoring 
females,  or  vice  Versa.  To  avoid  this  error,  separate  the  answer  sheets  by 
the  sex  of  the  participant.  Then  do  the  T  and  F  scores  first,  using  the 
appropriate  female  or  male  stencil  in  each  case. 

Enter  the  preference  points  in  the  scoring  box 

After  entering  the  appropriate  number  of  points  after  each  letter  (left  side  of  the 
scoring  box),  subtract  the  smaller  number  from  the  larger  number  in  each  pair.  For 
example,  in  the  sample  box  shown  on  the  following  page,  17  minus  6  gives  an  E  of  11 
points. 


SCJORING  BOX  FOR  JOHN  DOE 


PQINTS 

S^RES 

E.17  1  _6 

S  10  N  14 

T  12  F  12 

J  21  P  _3 

TYPE 

*The  distinctions  between  male  and  female  responses  to  one's  environment  are 
fading  rapidly  in  today's  culture.  We  hope  tha  separation  of  M  and  F  scores  will^e 
unnecessary  in  the  next* revision  of  the  Myers-Briggs  instrument. 
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Use  the  scoring  table  (see  the  last  page  of  these  directions)  to  convert  the  differenc^^ 

In  points  to  the  preference  score*    (The  conversion  Is  necessary  to  insure  there  wlll^ 
always  be  a  number  other*  than  zero  for  each  item.     Each  of  us  has  some  of  each 
type.)    For  example,  in  the  column  for  "E*s"  in  the  scoring  table,  the  preference 
score  for  a  difference  of/ 11  Is  21.    The  score  on  El  in  the  example  Is  therefore  21 


POINTS 

SCORES 

E  17  1  _6 

E  •  21 

S  10  N  14 

N    •  09 

T  12  F  12 

T  01 

J  21  P  ^ 

J  35 

TYPE 
ENTJ 

 ^ 

Where  the  difference  in  points  is  zero,  the  preference  score  is  01.    (See  bottom  of 
scoring  table  for  male/female  scoring  on  the  TF  pair.)    In  the  example  shown,  th^^ 
te.st  taker  is  a  male  so  he  is  given  a  T  instead  of  an  F  score  of  (XI.*  |H 


*The  distinctions  between  male  and  female  responses  to  one's  environment  are^ 
fading  rapidfy  in  today's  culture.  We  hope  the  separation  of  M  and  F  scores  will  be^ 
unnecessary  in  the  next  revision  of  the  Myers-Briggs  Instrument/ 

Er|c  i6'6  . 
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When  all  four  preference  scores  tiave  been  entered,  write  the  type  formula  under  the 
word  "Type"  in  the  scoring  box.  In  the  example  used  above,  the  test  teller's  type  is 
ENTJ,  or  Extravert,  Intuitive,  Thinker,  Judger. 


SCORING  TABLE  TO  CONVERT  POINTS  INTO  PREFERENCE  SCORE 
(MVERS-BRIGGS  TYPE  INDICATOR  TEST) 

TRANSFORMATION  OF^DiFFERENCE  BETWEEN  POINT-JOTALS 
INTO  PREFERENCE  StORES  ^ 


Male:  I,  N,  T,  or  P 
Female:     I,  N,  F,  or  P 


Diff.  in 

Pref. 

Points 
• 

.  Score 

1 

03 

2 

05  . 

3  • 

— 

07 

4  • 

09  • 

5 

= 

11 

6 

13 

7 

= 

15 

8 

17 

9 

,  •^9 

10 

21 

11 

23 

12 

25 

13 

27 

14 

29 

15 

31 

16 

33 

17  ^ 

35  , 

18 

37 

19 

39 

20 

41 

21 

43 

22 

45 

23 

47 

24 

49 

25 

51 

26 

53 

27 

55 

28 

57 

29 

59 

30 

61 

Male:  E,  S,  F,  or  J  , 
Female:.     E,  S,  F,  or  J 

Diff.  in  Pref. 
Points  Score 

1  =  01 

2  03 

3  =  05 

4  07 

5  =  09 

6  11 

7  =  13 

8  15 
9,  =  17 

10  /  19 

11  /  =  21 

12  /  23 
13'  =  25 

14  27 

15  =  29 

16  31 

17  =  33 

18  '35 

19  =  37 

20  39 

21  =  41 

22  43 

23  =  45 

24  47 

25  49 

26  J  51 

27  =  53 
•28  55 

29  =  57 

30  59 

31  =  61 
32.  63 

33  =  65 

34  67 
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^When  difference  is  zero,  the  preference  socre  Is: 

For  male          1  01,  N  01 ,  T,  01,  or  P  01 

*  For  females       1  01,  N  01,  F,  01,  or  P  01 

• 

* 

V  ' 

>                          ^                                                                 -                              •                                                       V   .                       -  * 

e 

1 

t 

• 

i 

V 

• 

1 

\ 
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SELECTED  READING  III-3 
TRAINING  STYLE  INVENTORY* 


E 


*From  the  1979  Annual  Handbook  for  Group  Facflitators/  J.E.  Jones  and  J.W  Pfeiffer, 
eds.  University  Associates,  Inc.,  ka  Jolla,  CA. 

^  169 


er|c    '  ■       •  15.: 


-"TftAINING^TY»=E4NVENT0RY  (TSIV 


Richard  Brottrom 


Tmining  people  for  leadership  roles  in  learning  groups  can  be  difncult,  particularly  when 
one  consults  the  often  conflicting  "how  to"  literature  on  the  subject.  The  classic  debate 
between  behaviorisis  (emphasizing  control,  shaping,  prompting,  reinforcing,  tokcm 
economy)  and  humanists  (advocating  freedom,  spontaneity  stucfent-ccnlering,  Individ-' 
uality,  feelings)  is  just  one  examplt  of  basic  differences.  - 

Aperson  new  to  training  and  teachingcan  be  confused  by  these  separate  advocacies  or 
feel  obliged  to  folio  w  an  unnatural  ''teaching'*  script  simply  because  a  text  says  it  is  the  way 


OtSCWpnON  OF  THE  TRAINING  STYLE  INVENTORY  (TSO 

The  Training  Style  Inventory  is  designed  as  an  orientation  experience— one  that  explores 
various,  beliefs  about  the  teaching-leaming  process  and  helps  a  trainer/teacher  form 
decisions  about  the  use  of  various  methods  and  techniques.  More  than  just  techniques, 
however,  participants  learn  about  themselves  and  their  personal  impact  oi^others  in  the 
tcaching-Ieamingsetting.  The  goal  is  to  develop  a  fiexible  set  of  alternative  procedures  and 
personal  skills  appropriate  for  learners,  teachers,  and  trainers  and  for  the  task  itself. 

The  TSI  consists  of  fifteen  stem  phrases,  each  of  which  has  four  completion  state- 
ments. The  completion  items  conespond  to  four  nujor  instructional  orientations:  the 
beihaviorist,  structural ist,  functionalist,  and  humanist  approaches. 

The  inventory  requires  that  each  of  the  four  statements  in  each  groi^p  be  ranked,  with  A 
points  given  tot^ie  most  preferred  response,3  to  the  next  prefsned,  2  to  the  next  preferred, 
and  1  to  the  least  preferred  response.  Items  are  keyed  with  the  small  letters  "a"  through 
"h."  All  "a"  and  "e'*  items  measure  the'behaviorist  orientation.  Items  keyed  *V  or  "f 
relate  to  the  structuralist  orientation,  those  keyed  "c"  or  "g"  concern  the  functionalist 
orientation,  and  those  keyed  "d"  or  "h  "  measure  the  humanist  approach  The  four 
responses  to  each  item  are  randomized,  in  order  to  avoid  obvious  response  bias.  . 

8UQQESTE0  DESIGN 

The  administration  of  the  TSI  falls  intc  two  categories:  prework  arid  the  session  itself. 

Two  suggestions  that  are  helpful: 

1.  The  Training  Style  Inventory  (TSI)  is  best  administered  prior  to  the  training 
experience.  Participants  need  not  score  and  interpret  at  this  point,  however. 


d  idtpted  fr    '>tf>€hping  Effettive  Teochitig  5f^/*t  by  Richard  Broitron).  Copyrifhi  •COMCOR. 
Thi»  nuttcrial  nuiy  ht  (reely      toductd  for  eouc^HonAl/tnlninf/reiearch  acttvitici  only  Pcrxniiiion  for  >yitemaHc  or 
ltr|re*ica!c  reproductioA  or  diitnbutlon^^or  Incluiion  in  other  publicattoni— muit  be  obuir>ed  from  the  copyf<[^t  holder. 
7%e  Milhor  woo  Id  appreciate  any  feedback  from  m9n  of  tke  initruipeM  (te«  litt  of  corttrlbuton  at  the  end  of  thii  AnnMl  (or 
addrett). 
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2.  The  facilitator  may  want  to  assign,  a  single  reading  selected  from  one  of  the 
theoretical  models--*behaviorism,  structuralism,  functionalism,  or  humanism— to 
each  of  the  participants.  (Many  sources  exist,  including  Sicinner, 
behaviorism;  Mager.  1975-- structuralism;  McClelland.  1976— functionalism; 
Rogers,  1969— humanism.)  Each  participant  ihould  come  to  the  session  preptrecl 
to  summ;irize  the  main  tHoughts  contained  in  the  article  and  to  respond,  from  the* 
perspective  of  that  author,  to  issues  raised  in  the^ctivity.  (An  interesting  technique 
is  to  give  each  participant  the  appropriate  "name  card"  of  the  assigned  author.  The 
opposition  that  develops  on  certain  issues  causes  a  healthy,  even  entertaining! 
"corflict"  and  facilitates  the  discussion  of  the  various  theoretical  positions.) 

The  Station'  ^ 

The  following  sequence  is  useful  during  the  session  itself. 

1.  The  training  experience  is  begun  by  asking  participants  to  identify  f^MTat  is  really 
being  taught  in  their  groups  and  how  that  particular  content  would  most  effectively 
be  taught.  The  responses  are  displayed  on  newsprint  or  chalkboard,  and  the  group 
is  invited  to  go  beyond  a  superficial  response  to  a  level  of  genuine  introspection,  for. 
example,  on  how  one  actually  develops  attitudes. 

2.  The  discussion  is  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  group  look  more  closely  at  what 
the  experts  have  to  say.  The  facilitator  gives  a  brief  orientation  to  the  various 
theoretical  approaches.  He  suggests  how  the  theories  differ,  in  general  terms,  and 
how  these  differences  are  expressed  in  training  behaviors — the  contr>U5t  between 
behaviorists  and  hun^anists,  for  example. 

3.  Participants  then  score  the  TSI  and  share  their  initial  reactions.  Clarity  will 
develop  with  the  individual  presentations  and  feedback,  helping  participants  see 
the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  profiles  for  them. 

4.  Participants  miike  their  individual  presentations,  "teaching**  the  group  about  the 
learning  approach  they  have  studied.  It  is  suggested  thai  the  order  of  presentations 
start  with  the  behaviorist  orientation  and  continue  through  the  structuralist  and . 
functionalist,  ending  with  the  humanist.  Videotaping  ol^ndividuals  as  they  make 
their  presentations  can  add  the  dimension  of  personal  feedback. 

5  After  each^presentation,  the  group  is  asked  to  reflect  on  both  the  content  of  what 
was  presented  and  the  process.  The  facilitator  may  elect  to  use  a  film  featuring  an 
expert  describing  that  particular  orientation. 

6.  The  group's  process  eventually  emerges  as  an  exciting  dimension  of  leaniiri){ 
experiences — about  the  time  that  the  group  moves  into  the  content  on  tl^e  humanist* 
orientation  to  learning.  People  are  usuallyready  for  spontaneous  experiencing  aiVd 
interacting  at  this  point. 
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TfUIHIHQ  STYLE  INVENTOR  Y 
Rlctard  Brottrom 

ln$trMCtions:  For  each  of  the  follow  ingjl^cen  phrases  printed  in  italics,  rank  the  four 
stitements  given  in  the  order  that  competes  the  phrase  to  your  best  satisfaction.  Give  your 
mCMt  favored  statement  a  rank  of  4;  your  next  favored.  3;  your  next,  2;  and^your  l^Mt 
hvond  sUtement,  a  rank  of  J.  Place  your  ranking  for  each  statement  in  the  square  to  the 
ri^tofthat  statement. 

1.  In  planning  to  conduct  training,  I  am  most  likely  to  i  1 

•  survey  the  problem  and  develop  valid  exercises  based  on  my  findings.  .[c_J 
begin  with  a  lesson  plan—specify  what  I  want  to  teach,  when,  r— i 
andhow.  /  u-J 

•  pinpoint  the  results  I  want  and  construct  a  program  that  will  almost  ^  r— | 

r\in  Itself.                                   ^  Is — I 

•  consider  the  areas  of  greatest  concern  to  the  participants— and  plan  to  |  i 
deal  with  them  regardless  of  what  they  may  be.  l^J 

2.  People  learn  hrst                                       ^  r— i 

•  when  they  are  free  to  explore— without  the  constraints  of  a  "system."  [hj 


•  to  facilitate  certain  insights  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 
Most  of  what  people  know 


□ 
□ 


•  when  it  is  in  their  selfish  interest  to  do  so. 

•  from  someone  who  knows  what  he  or  she  is  talking  about. 

•  when  conditions  are  right— and  they  have  an  opportunity  for  practice  i  i 
and  repetition.  ll-J 

3.  The  purpose  of  training  should  be  r— n 

•  ^o  develop  the  participants'  competency  and  mastery  of  specific  skills,  — | 

•  to  transfer  needed  infonnation  to  the  learner  in  the  most  efTicient  way, 

•  to  establish  the  learner's  capacity  to  solve  his  or  her  own  problems. 

□ 


□ 

Most  of  what  people  know  r— n 

•  they  have  acquired  through  a  systematic  educational  process.  [fj 

•  they  have  learned  by  experience  in  tnal-and-error  fashion.  U 

•  they  have  gained  tl^rough  a  natural  progression  of  self-discovery  rather  j  i 
than  some  "teaching"  process.  ULJ 

•  is  a  resuh  of  consciously  pursuing  their  goals  — solving  problems  i  | 
as  they  go.  li — I 

5.  Decisions  on  what  to  be  covered  in  o  framing  event  . — . 

•  >mi$t  be  based  on  careful  analysis  of  the  task  beforehand. 

•  should  be  made  as  the  learning  process  goes  along  and  the  learners  i  i 
show  their  innate  interests  and  abilities.  llJ 


•  shouW  be  mutually  derirtfd,  by  the  Ictmcr  and  tetcher, 

•  arc  based  on  what  learners  now  know  and  muit  know  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  event. 

6.  Good  trainers  start 

•  by  gaining  proficiency  in  the  methods  and  ph)cesses  of  training— how 
to  teach — and  then  bringing  in  the  content. 

•  by  recognizing  that  learners  are  highly  motivated  and  capable  of 
directing  their  own  learning — if  they  have  the  opportunity. 

•  by  mastering  the  field  themselves  and  becoming  effective  "models" 
for  the  learners. 

^  •  by  considering  the  end  behaviors  they  are  looking  for  and  the  most 
efficient  ways  of  producing  them  in  leariners^    ^  » 

7.  As  a  trainer, '  am  least  sticcessful  in  situations 

.  •  where  learners  are  passivjg.  untalkative.  and  expect  the  trainer  to  do 
all  the  work. 

•  that  are  unstructured,  with  learning  objectives  that  are  unclear. 

•  where  there  is  no'right  answer. 

•  when  I  am  teaching  abstractions,  rather  than  concrete,  specific  ideas. 

8.  In  a  training  event,  I  try  to  create 

•  the  real  world  — problems  and  all— and  develop  capacities  for  dealing 
with  it. 

•  a  learning  climate  that  facilitates  self-discc  very,  expression,  and 
interaction. 

•  a  stimulating  environment  that  attracts  and  holds  the  learners  ar>d  moves 
them  systematically  toward  the  objective. 

•  an  interesting  array  of  resources  of  all  kinds— book/,  materials,  etc.— 
directed  at  the  learners*  needs. 

9.  Emotions  in  the  learning  process 

•  are  utilized  by  the  skillful  trainer  to  accomplish  the  learning  objective 

•  have  potential  if  the  trainer  can  capture  the  learners*  attention 

•  will  propel  the  learner  in  many  directions,  which  the  trainer  may  follow 
and  support. 

•  provide  energy  that  must  be  focused  on  problems  or  questions. 

10.  TeachinfimethQds 

•  should  be  relatively  flexible  but  present  real  challenges  to  the  learner. 


•  should  be  determined  by  the  subject. 


•  must  emphasize  trial  and  feedtniuk. 

•  must  allow  freedom  for  the  individual  learner. 
1 1.  When  learnei%jar€  uninterested  in  a  subject,  it  is  probably  because 

•  they  do  no\  see  t))e  benefit. 

•  they  arc  not  ready  to  leam  it. 

•  the  instructor  has  not  adequately  prepared  the  lesson. 

•  qfpoor  planning. 
1ft,  Learners  are  all  different: 

'  •  tome  will  leam,  but  others  may  be  better  suited  for  another  activit>-. 

•  the  best  approach  is  to  teach  the  basics  well  and  put  learners  on  their 
own  after  that  '  ^ 

•  with  an  effective  training  design,  most  tasks  can  be  mastered  by  the 
minority  of  learners. 

•  an  experienced  teacher,  properly  organized,  can  overcome  most 
difliculties. 

13.  Evaluation  of  instruction 

•  is  done  by  learners  regardless  oLtlie  instructor;  the  instructor  should 
be  a  sounding  board. 

^  should  be  built  into  the  system,  so  that  learners  continually  receive 
feedback  and  adjust  their  performance  accordingly. 

•  is  ultimately  decided  when  the  student  encounter^A^wtjHleinand 
sucres^fully  resolves  it. 

•  should  be  based  on  pre-established  learning  objectives  and  done  at  the 
end  of  instruction  to  determine  learning  gains. 

14.  Learners  seem  to  hove  the  most  regard  for  a  trainer  who 

•  taught  them  something,  regardless  of  how  painful. 

•  guided  them  through  experiences  with  well-directed  f(^dback. 

•  systematically  led  them  step-by*$tep. 

•  Inspired  them  and  indirectly  influenced  their  lives. 

15.  In  the  end,  if  learners  have  not  learned, 

•  the  trainer  has  not  taught. 

> 

•  they  should  repeat  the  experience. 

•  maybe  it  wu  not  worth  learning. 

j^l^l^"  •  ifmay  be  unfortunate,  but  not  everyone  can  succeed  at  all  tasks. 


4  r\  r\ 


TRAININQ  STYUE  INVENTORY  8C0RINQ  AND  INTERPRETATIOff  SHUT 

Instructions:  Sum  all  the  numbers  that  you  placed  in  the  V  and  'V*  boxes  in  the  Training* 
S^yle  Inventory.  Place  this  total  in  the  "a  +  e"  box  in  the  figurc'below.  This  js  your 
bchaviorist  score.  Do  the  same  for  the  fdflowing  totals:  *V*  and  T*;  "c"  and  "g"; 
"h."  Then  study  the  interpretive  material  as  it  applies  to  your  profile. 

P9o^  d«al  wW)  wt»lH.  fxx  ptrts—lntuWvt^x.  •motiooatty.  phy»lcaBy.  Th«y  movt  fpon- 
ttntouity.  "unpf6d»ctaWy.-  Instinctivt^y.  oncoosdoosty.  nooHntatty  (rioht-l)fain  actMty). 


P«op{e  prefef  ind^n- 
d9nc«.  autonomy,  and  the 
chanct  to  control  th«tr 
own  .d«$tin{ts;  th«y  are 
mtemalty  directed 


The 

Humanist 
Onentation 


Hollttlc/S«ne« 
Perception 

t 


-The 

Bchaviorist 
Orienution 
(a  +  e) 


•  Lociie  of  Control 


The 

Functionalist 
Onentetion 


The 

Structuralist 
Onenution 
(b  +  l) 


People  reipontf  to  forole 
around  them.  Thev  prefer 
Cukljnce  from  aemt  or 
the  environment:  they  are 
extemaltydireoted. 


Peopie'e  minds  work  "rttionalty."  IntJlectuaWy.  soentmciOy.  Intorrrnitoo  U  prooeseed  tye- 
tematicalty.  9e<ioontwajy,  (or  storage  (memory)  end  retnoval  (isnguage)  (Jeft-txain  aciMty) 


Quattiont  for  3«rf*Study  ' 

1.  What  type  cHeamer  learns  most  effectively  in  tfe  behaviorist  orientation?  the  struc- 
turalist? the  functionalist?  the  humaaist? 

2.  What  type  of  learning  tasks  should  be  undertaken  with  the  techniques  of  the  be- 
haviorist? the  structuralist?  the  functionalist?  the  humanist?  Givo  examples.  What  tasks 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  each?  Consider  such  tasks  as  manual  skilU,  information 
transfer,  problem  solving,  creativity,  etc. 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  incorporate  in  a  single  learning  situation  a  training  role  th?t  prescribes 
supportive,  directive*  assertive,  and  reflective  emphases?  Think  of  examples.  What 
might  make  this  assignment  difTicult? 

4.  Consider  how  the  qualities  of  the  various  training  styles  may  be  developed. 

5.  Examine  the  model  that  integrates  the  orientations  to  learning  on  two  axes,  a  cognitive 
mode  axis  (holistic  to  analytic)  and  a  locus  of  control  axis  (external  to  internal). 

a.  Is  this  representation  essentially  correct?  Why  or  why  not? 

b.  Considering  the  stages  of  growth  of  people  (for  example,  from  infancy  to  maturity) 
and  assummg  that  the  model  is  cori%ct.  what  would  it  indicate  as  the  njpst  suitable 
learning  orientation  in  various  stages? 

c.  ConsiderJng4hestages  of  development  of  a  training  group,  whkt  would  the  model 
imply  that  the  trainer  <  roleihtrukibe,  both  early  in  the  process  ind  later  as  the  group 
develops? 

d.  What  are  some  other  applications  of  the  model?  *•  i  ^ 

Ib'i 


T»  tTYLS  CONTHASTS 


H*m  tt9hi<iia  can  t>»  rjuitd 
dMigiwl  tirvdUM  around 


SifwdunHai 

Th«  mind  It  IM  •  compiAaf : 
UwlMCf>«rltlht 


Md^ocfMia 


TnMng  dMionan  Miact 
datirad  and  bohafvtora  and 
prooMd  to  anginaar  a  raav 
iMcafnam  achadula  tftat 
tymmaicaWyancouragaa 
latmafa' proQfaaa  toward 
ffwao^oala  krytQlnattvanaw 
macNnary  hat  mada  laanv 
ing  to  and  NnUrtQ  wv)ac< 
Maary .  Laarnaia  oflan 
ooniroilha  apaad. 

•  Mmulga-raaponaa  •  pracdca 


WfrnodWLalkJii*pir>poiriBr>Q 

•  haM  lomuMton  •  rawitfd 
and  punlatwwrM 

•  taacMng  macNnaa  •  tnvlr* 
onmantafdaaign*  auocaaafva 
ap(iroxxn«lion  •  santMiino 

•  aitinction  •  toMn  aconomjf 

•  manafy  * 

Supporffva' amph«s«on 
ccr>iioHnoandprad<alngma 
taamaf  and  laaming  oui' 
oomaa — oooparatva. 
lamokja-ratponM  manta^ 
tiM  ara  vahjad.  Prooata  la 
pro(Xic|  caoMrad 

'TYia Doctor  ciaar.praolM. 
and  daM>arata:  low  flak 
ca^alul  praparatton .  amo<ton> 
aCy  •flanOva:  oofTipiata 
Mcirffy  for  tai/Dara.  a  lA^ 
UjicJaritvarythmg 
"'.TBngad" .  protacdva. 
paiitnt:  In  control 

'TWalylanlpuMae'*  fottars' 
dapandanca.oywprotactnra. 
comrOlbno:manipu(ai^^ '  tor 
thatr  o«m  90otf' ;au9ir -cotf- 
^My»oar«lcai  a«»aatn3. 


Contant  proparty  organizad 
and  tad  biNiy-M  to  laamart 
wM  ba  ratainad  In  mamory 
Criiartonlaalt  wtl  varify  lha 
aflacthfanaaa  of  taacNng. 
TTw  taacharliaapa  paopla 
awnM*  «vt)ia  almulianaoualy 
aniaring  data — a  muct^ 
anvMiWI^ 


•  task  analytia  •  laaaon  priarv 
fling  •  Intormabon  fnappv^ 

•  chaining  •  MQuandng 

•  nwnory  •  audtovtauai  madta 

•  pntantatton  iactwikjuaa 


•  avaluailon  •  niaaaurlng 
InMrumantt  *  ob^activaa 


OtractVa.  planNno.or9antz< 
ation,  pra«anU}ton.  and 
avUuationarafaaturad  > 
Procaaa  it  tsachar  eantarad 


'^Expart;  InlormcQva. 
thorough:  cartain:  tyatamabc. 
Mknulailng.  good  audto- 
vltuat  tactWquaa .  wa< 
rthaaraad;  «Mng  laador. 
powarfu).  axprM«^^; 
dramatic,  anianaining 

Tha  EM«r.pnoocupiad 
wtth  maana .  tmaga.  or  itruC' 
turt  rattiar  t>wt  raauRa. 
ignoraa  aAad^M  varWMwi 
MadUa  ((nuai  totow  laaaon 


Paopta  laam  best  by  dotoQ. 
aTM' Vwy  wtl  do  tMai  what 
tfyajr want  10 do  Paopta«*lR 
laamwhatMpractlcat 

Tha  laamar  muat  ba  wiilr)Q 
(or  niottvatad)  by  Ihaprooast 
or  tha  product,  othaomaa  M 
Is  uaalaaa  to  liy  laaching 
Parlormanoa  "cfvtha-iot''  la 
IhatruataaL  Opportuniiy. 
tatf-dha^tton.  tfunUng, 
achlaving  raauta.  and  raooQ- 
nMonaralmportint 


•  problam  foMng  •  fimuiation 

•  "hartdt-on"  •  raaaonmg 

•  laa^  invotv*rnant  •  raaWy- 
baaadconaaquancat 

•  achiavamam  •  f  tlura  •  oon- 
tldanoa*  mottvaum  •  tNnUng 

•  cornpaianca  •  dtodpima 

•  raoognAon  •  f  aadbach 

•  wodung 

AisartVa.aprobtam- 
focuaad.  condHioaaf .  oorv 
ftantaUonai  ctmala— ctrivlng. 
•tratching,  achiawig 
,  ProoaasM  task  orlantad  and 
laamarcaniarad 

The  Coach"  *  amphasizaa 
purpoaa.  chaitangas  laanv 
ara.  raiMic.  lata  paopia 
parlorm  and  maka  mi»iAka«. 
Uka«  nshs;  grm  f  aadbadt . 
buadf  oonManca.  partua* 
aiva .  grvta  opportunity  and 
racognMon 

'SinkorSwtm"  andajuatlfy 
maana:  Icaaa  patianoa  wnh 
alow  laamara .  morr  ^dating ; 
inaana»M:  oompaJih^ . 
i^rarty  laa^  oflanlad.  oppor* 


NgmarM 

Laanwtg  ia  aair-dlractad  dia- 
oovary  Paopia  art  naturaf 
andunioU(U(aaAowfi)V 
othartdono(inhibillha 


manMiy 


'Anything  that  can  ba  taugM 
to  anothar  ta  raialwafy  in- 
oonaaquantiar' (Aogan) 
Significant  aaarrilng}aaoa  to 
maigril  and  undantanding  o( 
satf  and  otfiara.  Baing  a  batlaf 
human  batng  It  oonaidarad  a 
avaNdiaaminggoti  Canba 
a  vary  inaftoant.  tvna> 
conaUntngprooaaa 


•  traadom  •  IndMduaKty 

•  ambigytty  •  unoarttinty 

•  awaraftets  •  apon(ana«y 

•  mutuaMy  •  aqualty  •  opannaaa 

•  miaractkin  •  aitparianoai 
laammg  •  oongruanoa  •  au- 
thantsctty  •  lataning  •  coopara- 
tionafaakn^i 


fl#f7acffv»  auttiantidty, 
aqualiry.  and  acoapunce 
m«1(raUttonahip  Procaaa 
« ralatcnahp  camtarad 


ThaCounaakx^  aant«wa. 
ampathic:  opan.  spontana- 
out;  craatlva :  a  "mmor" : 
ncMvavakiJt/va .  accaptng: 
respomnv  t:;  laamart .  f  adt' 
uUva.  tntaract^.  hetpfu 


Tha  Fuzzy  TMnkar^.vagua 
(tractions:  abstract.  %Kiltiic. 
or  paraonal  oontani:  (acka 
parlofmanoa  orHarta.  tficov 
oarntd  wKh  ckxl(  ttma.  poor 
oonbtii  of  group:  ratiata 
')aact)ing\appaars  unpraparad 
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III:   TRAINER  STYLE 


SEUECTED  READINGS 


C 


SELECTED  READING  III-4 
WHAT  TYPE  OF  TRAINER  ARE  YOU? 
by 

Pip  BiHjm  . 
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WHAT  TYPE  OF  TRAINER  ARE  YOU? 
hy 

Pip  ^aurrf 

Trainers  often  develop  very  strong  personal  styles  dver  time  based  uporv  such  things 
as  how  theyn^iew  adult  learning,  their  own  experiences  with  education,  and  which 
network  new4  program  they  watch.  Some  predominant  styles  have  emerged.  Here  are 
some  examples  in  which  you  might  recognrze  elements  of  your  own  style. 

"The  Professor"'      .  . 

This  trainer  received  rigorous  training^  as  a  child,  and  now  the  tables  are  turned; 
deep  down  he  disdains  traihjhg  tecHnfqUes,  hates  newsprint  and  tape,  and  prefers 
chalk  and  blackboards.  He  ayoids  experiential  exercises  at  all  costs,  and  perspires 
when  he  has  to  be  in  one.  He  lectures  a  lot,  keeps  drscussion  to  ^  minimum^  and  can 
cite  research  that  says  people  learn  better  when  they  have  desks.  ' 

"The  Street  Wise" 

This  trainer  lets  trainees  know  he's  "been  there"  wherever  "there"  may  have  been. 
He  doesn't  put  much  stock  in  facts,  and  suspects  the  government  of  conspiracy  to 
destroy  treatment  programs.  Can'  actually  survive  for  days  on  coffee  and  chewing 
gum.    Will  pronounce  heroin  "hair-on"  depending  on  -what  the  training  group  is  like. 

'  "The  Trainer's  Tfainer" 

The  Trainer's  Trainer  was  born  with  a  marker  in  his  hand  and  was  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling newsprint.  Usually  goes  through  several  rolls  of  masking  tape  a  day  even  when 
not  training,  and  believes  that  substance  abuse  trainers  are  a  separate  species  and 
should  speak  their  own  language:  he  can  be  heard  referring  to  "time,  task,  and 
turf,"  and  responds  to  everyday  greetings  with  "Hear  ya"  or  "Right...  Right."  Pro- 
grams are  always  "delivered  to"  and  "received  well  by"  the  trainees,  although  they 
wanted  "more  time."  This,  trainer  loves  to  "process"  for  hours,  preferably  down  the 
street  over  drinks. 

"The  Jet  Setter" 

The  Jet  Setter  has  been  IN  THE  FIELD  for  years  and  now  has  his  own  consulting  biz. 
Usually  carries  a  briefcase  with  a  plane  ticket  in  it  (even  if -he  came  by  train),  wears 
workshirts,  and  has  a  tan  from  just  having  done  "a  gig  on  the  coast."  He  , never 
pays  attention  to  the  manuals  because  his  own  material  is  superior.  If  he  takes  the 
$100  a  day,  he's  doing  you  a  favor. 

"The  Experiential  Exerciser" 

This  trainer  does  the  Reader's  Digest  version  of  the  lecture  and  moves  quickly  into 
the  experiential  exercise  (in  fact,  he  owns  a  book  of  1001  of  them).  Has  trainees  on 
their  feet  a  lot  talking  about  their  values  (caution:  if  he  makes  trainees  massage 
each  other,  you  know  the  program  will  be  the  pit^).  He's  usually  into  some  human 
potential  group  like  ARICA,  and  will  need  to  know  your  sign.  He  reassures  people 
who  can^t  "get  into"  the  exercises,  but  secretly  thinks  they're  uptight.  To  spot  this 
trainer,  look  for  the  person  in  the  room -who's  nodding  empathicly. 


Selected  Reading  1 1 1-4,  Continued 
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"The  Novice" 


•  «  , 

The  novice  wants  to  dp  the  job  right  an'd  is, always  on  site  by  7:30  am  with  newsprint 
he  made  up  over  the  weekend  while  everyone  else  was  out  partying •  Spends  a  lot/ibf 
time  rushing  around  the  training  site  making  sure  the  video  is  working*  Cd«^be 
courvted  on  to  know  how  mahy  chairs  are  needed  and  will  ask  for  feedback-^  room 
preparation,  especially  once  he  finds  out  what  "turf"  is.  If  h.e's  not  heading  the 
manual  for  the  sixth  time,  he'^  probably  off  making  copies  of  participant'^' names  and 
addresses  to  send  out  to  everyone.    Thinks  lead  trainers  are  gods. 
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COMPENSATION  TECHNIQUES  FOR  SUBSTANDARD  RECALL  INCIDENTS  IN  TRAINING 

(THE  FUDGE  FACTOR) 
by 
Pip  Baum 

AlttYough^  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  "once  you  are  a  trpjner,  all  you  need  is  a 
manual,"  there  are  times  when  you  are  called  upon  to  impart  knowledge  that  you  don^t 
really  know-  very  much  about-  For  example,  there  was  the  CTiSTCS  trainer  whose 
counseling  experience  consisted  of  having  once  given  advice  to  her  brother  in  1968. 
Sornetimes .  it*s  just  difficult  to  remember  everything;  there  was  the  Women  In  Treat- 
ment trainer  who  kept  referring  to  the  client  as  "He"  and  the  A.f.T.P.  trainer  who 
$aid  that  manic-depression  mean$  being  depressed  all  the  time.  Let*s  face  it,  some" 
times  it's  even  hard  to  remember  the  name  of  the  office  you're  working  for.  Since 
these  things  happen  to  everyone,  here  are  some  helpful  techniques  you  can  use  to 
maintain  your  credibility- 

The  "Double  Talk"  or  "Word  Salad"  Technique 

This  is  a  technique  which  has  been  perfected  by  many  proposal  writers  and  all  poli- 
ticians^. Take  a  number'  of  key  phrases  or  terms  and  mix  them  together  with,  an 
^bstruse  syntax.  No  one  will  know  what  you  said  but  it  will  sound  good.  If  really 
in  doubt,  mumble--but  do  it  assertively. 

Use  Lots  of  Lists 

Make  up  newsprint  with  long  lists  of  points,  no  matter  how  minor,  and  then  read  the 
lists*  Make  etjough  so  you  won't  have  any  time  left  to  elaborate.  Since  trainees 
always  copy^ljsts,  questions  will  only  arise  if  they  can't  read  your  writing. 

Be  Creative 

Talk  about  clients  you  never  had,  programs  (leave  them  unnamed)  you  never  worked 
'for,    training   events  you  never  ran,   and  books  you  never  read.     Think  these  up 
ahead  of  time  or  steal  exampl3s  from  other  trainers. 

Know  How  to  Handle  Questions 

If  a  participant  asks  a  question  you  should  know  the  answer  to,  but  don't,  there  are 
a  number  of  things  you  can  say.  For  example,  if  a  trainee  asks,  "On  whose  theories 
Is  the  CT:STCS  course  based?"  say,  "Good  question,  let's  get  back  to  it  later"  or 
"Does  someone  else  want  to  answer  that?"  or  "No  one  really  knows." 

Carry  Books 

Bring  books  with  you  relating  to  the  training  program  to  gi^e  the  impression  you're 
engaged  in  ongoing  research.  Or  bring  a  book  on  quantum  mechanics  and  people  will 
assume  you  know  a  lot  about  everything. 

Use  Compliments 

t 

Humble  yourself.  Use  phrases  Jike,  "That's  a  very  good  point"  or  "You  probably  all 
know  this  already..."  or  "You're  the  folks  who  have  to  struggle  with  this  everyday." 


Selected  Reading  II 1-4,  Continued 
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One  that  always  makes  a  hit  is,  "I  really  like  training  in  this  Region  because  people 
here  are  so  much  more  knowledgeable."  This  will  make  them  feel  good,  and  they 
won't  challenge  you  very  much.  It's  for  this  reason  that  some  trainers  always  eat 
lunch  with  their  trainees,  but  this  is  risky  becuase  they  tend  to  probe  i^ito  your 
background. 

Have  a  .Good  Copout 

If  your  back  is  really  against  the  wall,  and  you  can't  come  up  with  anything,  tell 
them  youVe  just  come  back  from  three  weeks  training  on  the  road  and  you're  "just 
plain  beat"  and  '^drawing  a  lot  of  blanks."  You  can  claim  that  you're  5ick,  but  then 
you  run  the  risk  of  getting  caught  at  night  in  the  bar.  If  you  play  It  right, 
though,   they'll  feel  sorry  for  you,   and  the  rest  of  the  program  will  be  a  breeze. 
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SELECTED  READING  111-5^ 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRAINERS: 
DEFINING  AND  REDEFINING  OUR  ROLE 


Copyright  1978  by  McLagan  and  Associates,  Inc.    Reprinted  with 
permission,  from  Training^  The  Magazine  of  Human  Resources 
Development,  pp.  30-3^,  December  1978. 
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Here's  a  probing  and  refreshingly  useful 
look  at  the  development  stages  trainers 
go  through.  Plus  results  of  a  landmark 
study  of  trainer's  values  and  interests 


Passages  for  trainers: 

Defining  and  redefining  our  role 


ERIC 


by  Patricia  A.  McLagan 

Passages  are  a  hot  topic  Joday. 
Why  this  burgeoning  interest 
in  adult  development  through 
lives  and  careers?  Probably  because 
we  live  longer,  have  more  self- 
actualizing  goals,  are  faced  with  more 
rapid  obsolescence  and  change,  and 
are  finding  more  opportunities  within 
and  across  careers.  Certainly,  we  in 
the  training  field  are  affected.  Some  of 
us  have  even  tried  to  use  devel- 
opmental concepts  as  a  basis  for  de- 
signing our  programs.  But,  generally, 
we  trainers  stop  short  of  applying  the 
''passages"  concept  to  ourselves  and 
our  careers. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  s  examine  our 
own  career  "passages*'  in  light  of  sev- 
eral adult  developmental  theories  that 
are  not  only  partial  bases  for  the 
trainer  developmental  stages  I'll  pre- 
sent, but  are  also  key  knowledge 
pieces  for  us  as  developers  of  adults. 
Then  let's  look  at  the  career*  stages 
that  training  and  development  pro- 
fessionals go  through  as  we  grow  in 
and  with  pur  profession.  And,  finally, 
we'll  try/to  create  a  new  competency 

Patricia  McLagan  is  president  of  the 
St.  Paul,  MN-based  McLagan^  &  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  a  training  and  develop- 
ment firm  specializing  in  program  de- 
sign and  evaluation  and  in  training 
staff  development.  A  frequent  speaker 
at  conferences  on  adult  learning  and 
training  design,  McLagan  has  au- 
thored papers,  articles,  and  two  books 
on  adult  learning.  Helping  Others 
Learn:  Designing  Programs  for  Adults 
hits  just  been  released  by  Addison- 
Wesley. 


'  awareness  that  captures  the  best  and 
most. important  parts  of  each  career 
stage. 

To  begin,  Fll  venture  an  opinion:  We 
do  pass  through  several  career  stages 
that  can  be  defined  and  described.  I 
think  that  these  stages  parallel  the 
adult  developmental  stages  that  to- 
day's most  credible  developmental 
theorists  describe. 

Four  of  the  most  prominent 
theorists  are  the  following: 
Jane  Loevlnger,  who  has  summarized 
many  developmental  theories  into  a 
six-stage  model,  the  last  four  stages  of 
which  are  particularly  relevant  to  us. 
She  says  that  adults  pass  through 
stages  dominated  by: 

Conformism:  Values  and  self- 
evaluation  depend  on  social  mores 
(what  others  think); 

Conscientiousness:  Values  and 
self-evaluation  depend  on  indepen- 
dent, i.e.  scientific  or  professional 
standards  of  excellence  (what  the  d^ita 
support); 

Autonomy:  Individually  referenced 
values  are  paramount  (what  I  think, 
\  based  on  my  own  experience); 

Integration:  Integrating  conflicting 
ideas  and  creating  new  ones  (what  I 
and  others,  who  may  have  different 
needs  but  a  broad  experience  base  for 
doing  tho  right  thing,  have  concluded). 

Larry  Kohlberg,  who  focuses  on  the  shift 
from  **other-directed"  to  "self- 
directed"  standards  and  says  that 
adults  pass  through  (and  sometimes 
get  bogged  down  in): 

An  Approval  Stage:  What  is  good  is 
what  pleases  others  (similar  to 
Loevinger's  "conformist"  state); 

A  Rule  Stage:  Activities  and  results 


are  good  because  they  are  valued  and 
valuable  in  themselves  and  do  not  de- 
pend on.people  holding  and  inarketing 
them; 

A  Social  Contracts  Stage:  What's 
good  varies  among  independent,  ma- 
ture, and  perhaps  very  different  indrt 
viduals  are  the  basis  for  any  generf 
alization  about  what's  best  to  do  {a 
more  flexible  picture  of  morality  than 
the  ''approval"  or  "rule"  stages); 

A  Wisdom  Stage:  What  is  best  is 
based  on  wide-ranging  personal  expe- 
riences that  have  led  to  logical,  uni- 
versal, consistent,  and  creative  con- 
clusions about  what  must  be  done  in 
any  situation. 

Gall  Sh«ehy,  who  talks  about  develop- 
ment as  a  ftmction  olf  age  and  says  that 
in  our  adult  years  we  go  through 

stages  of: 

Provisional  Adulthood:  We  play  to 
Ihe  role  expectations  of  our  referent 
groups; 

Rooting  and  Extending:  We  zero  in 
on  the  work  itself,  broaden  ourselves 
technically,  and  see  achievement  as  a 
key  goal; 

The  Deadline  Decade:  Individual 
life  purpose  aijd  self- acceptance  come 
to  the  fore; 

Renewal  and  Resignation:  Integrat- 
ing life's  contradictions  and  accepting 
oneself  are  the  major  emphasis 
(ianother  perspective  on  Loevinger's 
"integration"  and  Kohlberg's  "wis- 
dorn"  stages). 

Gene  Dalton  and  Paul  Thompson,  who,  in 
their  studies  of  engineers  in  several 
companies,  observed  four  distinct 
career  segments: 
An  Apprenticeship  Stage:  Engineers 
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establish  themselves  in  a  new  envi- 
ronment, are  assigned  parts  of  proj- 
ects, and  depend  primarily  on  others 
for  evaluation  of  their  work  (Ix)eving- 
» er's  "conformist,"  Kohlberg's  "ap- 
proval," Sheehy's  "provisional  adult* 
hood'*  stages); 

A  Specialist  Stage:  The  engineer  es- 
tablishes technical  credibility  and 
concentrates  on  mastering  an  area  of 
technical  expertise  (Loevinger's  "con- 
scientiousness," Kohlberg's  "rule"  and 
Sheehy's  "rooting  and  extending" 
stages); 

A  Mentor  Stage:  The  established 
engineer  begins  to  look  outward  to 
other  engineers,  their  needs,  and  his 
or  her  ability  to  help  them  learn  the 
trade  (Loevinger's  "autonomy," 
Kohlberg's  "social  contract,'*  and 
Sheehy*s  "deadline  decade"); 

A  Leader  Stage:  Engineers  inte- 
grate the  technical  and  other  func- 
tions of  the  organization  and  make 
their  influence  felt. 

Now  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
us  and  our  own  professional  develop- 
ment? Just  this: 

We,  too,  seem  to  go  through  stages 
that  parallel  the  ones  I  jusy described 
as  we  move  through  our  Careers.  In 
fact,  in  our  work  as  train/ng  and  de- 
.  velopmentprofessionalsywe  appear  to 
go  through  four  career  stages,  each 
marked  by  different:  / 

•  motivators  and  kjBy  values, 

•  task  focuses,  | 

•  views  of  change,jand 

•  viewsofour  change-agent  role. 
Few  people  fit  totally  into  any  one 
stage,  of  course,  and  most  of  us  switch 
back  and  forth  among  stages  rather 
'than  moving  through  them  in  a 
straight  1  ine.  But,  I  do  believe  that  our 
movement  throughout  our  career  is 
generally  from  Stage  One  through 
Stage  Four. 

Stage  One: 

The  Trainer-Centered  Stage 

In  our  early  training  and  develop- 
ment days,  most  of  us  are  primarily 
concerned  about  our  platform  image — 
probably  because  most  hew  trainers  • 
spend  considerable  time  in  the  class- 
room, where  speaking  ability  is  a  vis- 
ible conrjpetence  yardstick.  We  devote 
much  time  in  this  phase  building  our 
personal  im^ge—  beefing  up  presen- 
tation skills,  becoming  more  comfort- 
able with  groups,  handling  questions 
coolly  and  effectively.  We  are,  remem- 
ber, going  through  a  relatively  inse- 
cure "conformist"  (Loevinger), 
"approval-oriented*'  (Kohlberg), 
^^provisional  trainerhood"  (Sheehy), 
•^apprenticeship"  (Thompson  and  Dal- 
ton)  phase,  wheiu^what  others  think  of 
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us  and  how  they  evaluate  us  are  our 
key  performanJfc-flieasures.  Because 
our  philosophy  of  c\ange  is  based  on 
salesmanship  and  perSbnal  influence, 
try  to  fill  the  charismatic  role  that 
such  a  view  implies. 

Once  we  have  achieved  a  certain 
comfort  level  with  presentatjion  situa- 
tions and  other  group  leadership  de- 
mands, another  set^of  needs  becomes 
important.  We  recognize  that  there  is 
much  more  to  training  and  develop- 
ment work  than  presenting.  So,  with  a 
.^few  teaching  experiences  under  our 
belts,  we're  ready  to  focus  more  in- 
tensely on  other  areas  in  training  and 
development  work.  We  move  to  Stage 
Two. 

Stage  Two: 

The  Program-Centered  Stage 

At  this  point,  the  science  of  trammg 
and  development  becomes  crucial. 
Just  as  the  engineers  in  Dalton's  and 
Thompson's  studies  concentrated,  in 
their  second  career  stage,  on  becoming 
"technical  specialists,"  so  do  we.  We 
likewise  show  the  same  kinds  of  con- 
cerns described  in  Sheehy*s  "rooting 
and  extending"  stage,  where  the  pri- 
mary concerns  are^  work  basics  and 
broadening  the  technical  understand- 
ing and  mastery  of  the  job. 

Our  intensified  em*phasis  on  techni- 
cal excellence — which,  in  case  you're 
'tracking  these  parallels,  resembles 
Loevinger's  "conscientiousness"  stage 
and  Kohlberg's  "rule"  stage — can  lead 
us  in  two  meyor  dire<;tions.  We  may 
aim  for  excellence  in  either  subject 
matter  or  design,  or  perhaps  in  both. 
The  concern  for  subject  matter 
prompts  us  to  spend  more  time  re- 
searching and  organizing  content. 
Concern  for  design  sees  us  working 
primarily  on  improving  our  objectives, 
our  materials  and  activity  design,  our 
development  techniques,  and  our  use 
of  alternative  teaching  methods  and 
media. 

Accompanying  both  the  content  and 
design  concerns  are  similar  achieve* 
ment  motivations  (to  become  a  special- 
ist, an  expert)  and  similar  attitudes 
toward  change  ("If  I  research  well,  de- 
velop well,  present  rational  and  orga- 
nized information,  people  will 
change!").  We  see  our  change-agent 
role  less  as  "charismatic  leader"  (the 
change  approach  ofStage  One)  than  as 
"specialist." 

Stage  Three: 

The  Results-Centered  Stage 

For  us  in  trainingand  development, 
mid-life  crisis  focuses,  I  think,  on  this 
question:  Just  as  the  interviewees  in 
Sheehy's  book  Passages  experienced 


STAGE  I:  THE  TRAINER-CENTERED  STAGE 

Key  Motivator,  looking  good 

Task  Focuses-    •  presentation  skills 

•  comfort  with  groups 

•  handling  questions 

Change  Approach*  persuasion  ^ 
Personal  Influence  Vehicle:  charisma,  selling  skills 


STAGE  II:  THE  PROGRAM-CENTERED  STAGE 

Key  Motivator:  achievement,  technical  skills  mastery 

Task  Focuses. '  •  .researthtng  content  ^  ' 

•  organizing  subject  matter 

•  preparing  objectives 

•  using  media  appropriately 

•  designing  materials  * 

Change  Approach:  rationality 
Personal  Influence  Vehicle:  expertise 


STAGE  111:  THE  RESULTS-CENTERED  STAGE 

Key  Motivator:  facilitate  long-term  change 

Task  Focuses   •  helping  individual 
solve  problems 

•  applying  adult 
learning  principles 

•  counseling 

•  organizational  needs 
analysis 

•  climate  assessment 

•  joint  planning  ' 

Change  Approach,  joint  problem  solving 
Personal  influence  Vehicle,  facilitation  skills 


STAGE  IV:  THE  INTEGRATION-CREATIVITY  STAGE 

Key  Motivation  affect  the  total  practice  of  HRD 

Task  Focuses:  •  systematize  hI^D 

•  snare  ideas  with  the  profession 

•  create  new  HRD  approaches 

Change  Approach:  futuristic 

Personal  Influence  Vehicle    social  power 

(position  power,  expertise) 


mid-life  "authenticity"  crises  where 
thpy  asked  themselves,  "Why  am  I 
doing  this?,"  we,  at  mid-career,  ask 
ourselves,  "What  do  I  want  to  ac- 
compl  ish  beyond  just  del  ivering  a  good 
program?** 

This  is  a  crisis  each  of  us  faces  in  our 
own  way.  Some  of  us  leave  for  more 
"fulfilling"  work  elsewhere.  Others 
maintain  a  "status  quo"  and  settle  for 
Stage  Pne  and  Two  satisfactions.  A 
few  of  us,  however,  use  this  "crisis  of 
impact"  as  a  base  for  re-examining 
Continued  on  next  page. 
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Continued. 

and  fevitalizing  our  vu»u  of  the  nnture 
and  purpose  of  our  work. 

Those  who  opt  for  the  last  response 
usually  enter  Stage  Three,  the 
Results-Centred  SUge.  As  in  Stage 
Two,  there  are  two  tracks  we  can  fol- 
low in  our  ques^to  have  impact.  One 
focuses  on  facilitating  change  in  indi- 
vidual learners,  the  other  on  having 
longer-term  impact  on  groups  and  or- 
ganizations. Those  of  us  who  tra  Vel  the 
"individual*'  route  to  adult  education 
ahd  counseling  begin  to  paj^more  at- 


tention to  adult  learning  principles, 
counseling  techniques,  and  ways  of 
helping  individuals  set^goals,  solve 
problems,  and  change.  Those  of  us  who . 
stress  "organization  impact"  in  this 
stage  have  the  same  "results"  concern 
but  different  focuses;  we  spend  more 
time  doing  organizational  needs 
analyses,  examining  group  climate, 
doing  group  problem  solving,  and 
planning  organization  improvement. 

In  both  instances,  however,  Stage 
Two  trainer  developers  begin  to  view 
the  change  process  and  our  role  in  it 
quite  differently  than  before.  We  see 


change  as  a  collaboratively  planned 
and  implemented  process,  where 
learners  and  organizations  work  to- 
gether toward  greater  personal  and 
organizational  effectiveness,  and 
where  "development  special ist45,*'  are 
change  agents  through  our  ability  to  , 
facilitate  the  collaboration. 

Not  so  ironically,  this  impact  stage 
we  experience  in  our  careers  resem- 
bles Kohlberg's  "social  contracts" 
stage,  Loevinger's  "autonomy"  stage 
(which  stresses  the  individual's  rights 
to  make  decisions  for  himself),  Dal- 
ton*s  and  Thompson's  "mentoring" 


In  TRAINING'S  first-of-its-kind  national  survey, 
trainers  list  their  greatest  strengths, 
report  how  they  value  their  own  time, 
and  tell  how  they  measure  their  own  success 

What  trainers  value  most 


In  the  accompanying  article,  Pat  McLagan  suggests 
that  training  and  development  professionals  experi- 
ence  different  passages  as  they  move  through  their 
careers.  But  at  what  times  do  trainers  really  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  each  career  stage*^  How  do  they  see  their 
strengths,  measure  their  success,  and  use  their  time*^  In  an 
attempt  to  find  the  answers  to  thefee  questions,  TRAINING 
Magazine  joined  McLagan  &  Associates,  Inc.,  to  survey 
trainers  values  and  interests.  The  survey  paired  state- 
ments representing  the  four  career  stages  and  asked  re- 
spondents to  choose  statements  that  best|/lescribe  their 

work.  , 

One  thousand  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a  random 
sample  of  training  specialists  and  managers  of  training  in  a 
variety  of  types  and  sizes  of  organizations.  Of  the  358  train- 
ers who  responded,  56.1%  were  managers  and  43.1%  edu- 
cation specialists.  13.7%  had  two  years  or  less  experience  as 
a  training  and  development  professional,  27.1%  had  three 
to  five  years  experience,  24  3%  had  five  to  ten  years  experi- 
ence,  and;34. 9%  of  the  respondents  identified  themselvesas 
having  more  than  ten  years  experience  in  the  field.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  survey  on  trainer  values  and 
interests  may  attract  more  attention  from  those  who  have 
been  in  the  field  for  a  few  years  and  have  developed  strong 
awareness  of  professional  values  and  interests,  a  fact  that 
probably  accounts  for  the  relatively  low  number  of  re- 
sponses in  the  two  years  or  less  category. 

Time:  What  do  trainers  feel  is  the  best  use  of  their  time? 
Respondents  to  the  TRAINING  survey—  as  a  group— 
ranked  the  best  use  of  their  time  as  follows: 

•  ••Considering  how  projects  fit  into  the  total  system  and  planning  for 
long-range  effects  on  the  system'*  (a  Stage  IV.  Integration  concern) 

•  "Doing  everything  I  can  to  understand  what  the  learners  m  my 
programs  need  and  want  to  learn'  (a  Stage  III.  Learning  Results 

•  "Up^^t?ng  myself  so  I  can  constantly  improve  the  programs  I  teach" 
(a  Stage  II,  Program  concern) 


•  "Preparing  well  so  that  my  program  delivery  skiHs  are  at  their  peak" 
(a  Stage  I.  Delivery  concern) 

However,  preference  for  the  Stage  I  response  decreased 
with  years  in  the  business.* 

Particularly  interesting—  and  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant results  of  the  study— i^the  increasing  preference  of 
the  Stage  III  over  the  Stage  I  response  with  increasing 
years  in  the  business: 

0-2       3-5       6-10  10 

Best  time  use  is  preparing  to  de- 

liver  good  presentations  (Stage  I  30  6%  23  7%  13  8%  12.8% 
response) 

Best  t:me  is  understandmq  learner  69.4%  76.3%  86  2%  87.2% 
needs  (Stage  III  response) 

New  trainers  apparently  do  feel  more  of  a  pinch  to  per- 
form  well  in  the  training  room— although  theyiilsoplace'a 
very  high  value  on  meeting  learner  needs— in  fact  than  do 
their  more  experienced  colleagues.  The  profession  in  gen- 
eral, at  least  as  it's  represented  by  our  respondent  group, 
places  the  highest  overall  value  on  "helping"  people  learn 
and  on  integrating  training  into  the  rest  of  the  organiza- 
tion.      -  ,.     «_,  ..u 

Perceptions  of  best  use  of  time  also  predictably  vary  with 
job  title.  Managers  show  a  greater  preference  for  the  lat^r 
stage  than  do  education  specialists  who  have  no  manage- 
rial responsibilities. 


Stage  1 
Stage  IV 

Ed  Specialist 

38.3% 

61.7% 

Manager 

r4.7% 

85.3% 

Stage  III 
Stage  IV 

Ed.  Specialist 

68.8% 

31.2% 

Manager 

35.6% 

64.4% 
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stage  (which  views  the  engineer's 
primary  role  at  this  stage  as  a  "helper** 
function),  and  Sheehy*s  "deadline  dec- 
ade,** in  which  adults  face  their  major 
life  crises  of  impact. 

If  Stages  One  and  Two  are  the 
••head**  of  our  theory,  Stage  Three  is 
undoubtedly  the  "heart.**  B^th  kinds  of 
concerns  (for  technical  excellence  and 
for  impact)  are  necessary,  but  a  really 
optimal  merging  of  the  two  requires  a 
significant  amount  of  professional  and 
personal  maturity.  I  think  that  matur- 
ity takes  time  to  develop  and  is  ac- 
quired by  cycling  through  the  devel- 


opmental stjages.  More  about  this  a  bit 
later. 

Stage  Four: 

The  tntegration/Creativity.Stage 

There  is  yet  another  stage  that  can 
be  part  of  our  careers.  In  this  fourth 
phase,  the  total  practice  of  human  re- 
sources development  in  our  organiza- 
tions and  in  our  profession  itself  is 
foremost.  Armed  with  the  experience, 
knowledge,  and  skills  we*ve  acquired 
in  previous  stages,  we  are  in  a  position 
in  Stage  Four  to  "integrate*'  (remem- 


ber Lx)cvinger's  highest  stage),  base 
decisions  more  on  "wisdom**  than 
guesswork  (see  Kohlberg),  reconcMe 
many  contradictory  theories  and 
practices  (see  Sheehy),  and  "influ- 
ence** beyond  our  personal  span  of  con- 
trol and  contact  (Thompson  and  Dal- 
ton). 

In  our  desire  to  affect  the  total  prac- 
tice of^RD  and,  perhaps,  even  the  di- 
rection of  the  profession  itself,  we 
work  to  integrate  development  prac- 
tices in  the  organization  (to  create 
curricbla  rather  than  isolated  pro- 
Continued  on  next  page. 


Stage  II 

Ed.  Specialist 

Manager 

57.4% 

36.1% 

Stage  IV  • 

42.6% 

63.9% 

Success.  Here  again,  all  respondents  say  they  favor 
higher  career  stage  standards.  When  asked  to  indicate 
what  they  consider  the  "key  measurement  of  success  in 
their  work,**  the  total  group  ranks  responses  as  follows: 
(listed  below  from  most  to  least  preferred): 

1.  Participants'  demonstration  of  self-initiated  change  (Stage  III.  Re- 
sults centered) 

2:  The  trainer's  influence  on  the  training  profession  as  a  whole  (Stage 
IV.  Integration  centered) 

3.  The  trainer's  image  as  a  well-researched,  well-organized  and  cred- 
ible information  source  (Stage  II.  Program  centered) 

4.  Participants'  view  of  the  trainer  as  skilled  in  delivery  (Stage  I, 
Delivery  centered) 


Again;  though,  some  interesting  jdifferences  among 
groups  emerge.  Preferences  for  Stage  II  over  Stage  I  in- 
crease with  years  in  the  business— up'to  10  years: 


0-2 

3-5 

6-10 

10 

Stage  1 

40.8% 

30.9% 

31.0% 

54.4% 

Stage  II 

59.2% 

69.1% 

69.0% 

45.6% 

Then,  concern  for  "delivery  image"  escalates  significant- 
ly. Why?  After  IC  years,  do  trainers  work  with  higher  levels 
in  the  organization  and  therefore  become  more  concerned 
about  "image"?  At  that  time  do  some  go  through  a  critical 
reaffirmation  that  they  want  to  work  in  the  training 
room — and  so  begin  to  reexamine  their  delivery  style? 

Whatever  it  is  that  accounts  for  the  more  experienced  (10 
years  plus)  trainers'  preference  for  Stage  I  over  II  as  a 
success  measure,  it  is  significantly  overridden  when  Stage 
IV  is  an  alternative: 


0-2 

3-5 

6-10 

10 

Stage  1 

59.2% 

55.7% 

51.7% 

39  2% 

Stage  IV 

40.8% 

44.3% 

48  3% 

60.8% 

Strength:  All  groups  again  favor  Stage  III  responses, 
ranking  preferences  in  the  following  order:  » 

•  My  greatest  strength  is  my  ability  to  help  people  discover  and  leam 
(Stage  III,  Learning  Results  centered) 

•  My  greatest  strength  is  my  ability  to  see  the  big  picture  of  human 
resources  development  (Stage  IV,  Integration  centered) 

•  My  greatest  strength  is  my  skill  at  presenting  material  wet!  (Stage  I, 
Delivery  centered) 

•  My  depth  of  subject  matter  knowledge  (Stage  II.  Program  centered) 


criterion,  though  75%  of  all  respondents  see  Stage  III  as  a 
success  goal,  but  only  4o%  see  it  as  their  major  strength. 

Apparently,  many  trainers  have  a  high  goal  of  helping 
people  change  but  don't  feel  they  are  as  strong  in  that 
capability  as  their  success  standards  require. 

As  with  responses  to  questions  about  best  use  of  time  and 
key  succe*ss  measures,  managers  indicate  a  consistently 
greater  preference  for  later  stage  responses  than  do  educa- 
tion specialists: 


Greater  strenth 

Ed.  Specialist 

Manager 

IS  ^tage  II  f 

49.6% 

29  3% 

Greater  strength 

is  Stage  IV 

50.4% 

70.7% 

Greater  strength 

•  Ed.  Specialist 

Manager 

is  Stage  1 

49.6% 

30.4% 

Greater  strength 

is  Stage  IV 

50.4% 

69.6% 

Greater  strength 

Ed.  Specialist 

Manager 

IS  Stage  III 

81.6% 

60  77o 

Greater  strength 

IS  Stage  IV 

18.4% 

39  3% 

What  does  all  this  say  abcut  trainers'  values  and  inter- 
ests? 

First,  as  a  group,  trainers  place  a  very  high  valu(j  on 
helpmg  people  leam  (Stage  III)-~but  don't  feel  their  skills 
are  as  strong  in  Stage  III  as  their  standards  demand.  Based 
on  the  self-report  picture  of  trainers  that  we  get  from  this 
survey,  the  training  profession  overall  may  need  to  build 
greater  facility  in  the  counseimg,  learning  facilitation, 
helping  people  change  areas  that  are  th'e  critical 
capabilities  suggested  in  their  Stage  III  "strength"  and 
"success"  questions  inthis  questionnaire. 

Secondly,  respondents  do  not  show  a  olear  preference  for 
Stage  I  through  IV  as  a  function  of  years  in  the  business — 
in  fact,  all-groups  favor  higher  stage  responses  in  all  three 
categories.  There  is,  however,  an  increasing  tendency  to 
choose  Stage  III  and  IV  type  responses  with  years  in  the 
business. 

Also,  managers  pla'^e  much  greater  emphasis  on  Stage 
III  and  IV  responses  than  do  the  education  specialist*"  who 
responded  here.  Thejob  itself  apparently  has  a  key  effect  on 
how  time,  success,  and  strength  are  viewed—  an  obvious 
observation,  but  one  that  might  cause  us  to  ask  how  we 
encourage  non-managers  to  develop  or  broaden  later  stage 
views.  n 


Fewer  see  Stage  III  as  a  strength  than  see  it  as  a  success    'All  rcsulU  reported  »n  this  article  are  sign.ntant  uiing  chi  square 
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Continued,  , 
grams,  tojntroduce  an  "everybody  s- » 
responsible-for-development**  philos- 
ophy, to  link  OD  and  education  at  the 
program  and  structural  levels,  not  just 
the  project  levels).  In  the  bel  ief  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  profession 
'  to  do  so,  we  may 'spend  more  time  shar- 
ing ideas  through  professional  chan- 
nels. We  are  also  in  a  position  to  influ- 
ence our  organ izatioris  to  create  new 
HRD  approaches  and  to  take  us  more 
seriously  as  indispensible  con- 
tributors to  organizational  efTective- 
ness  and  human  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Obviously,  such  global  impact  re- 
quires position  powfer,  a  reputation  for 
ibchnical  and  consultative  excellence, 
and  high  levels  of  self-esteem.  Our  ef- 
fectiveness in  this  stage — in  fact,  the 
degree  to  which  we  enter  it —  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  our  reputation, 
position,  and  self-confidence.  ' 

Our  view  of  change  and  our  role  in 
the  process  stiifts  once  again  as  we  es- 
tablish ourselves  in  Stage  Four. 
Armed  with  "expert"  and  "position" 
power,  we  begin  to  take  more  futuris- 
tic tacks  than  in  the  pac*  We  help 
create  "ideals'*  of  future  HRD  practices 
and  develop  strategies  for  raising  the 
development  consciousness  of  entire 
organizations  and,  perhaps,  of  the  pro- 
fession Itself.  Then  we  position  and 
retro.plan  to  achieve  our  goals.  The 
results  of  such  an  approach  in  the  ear- 
lier career  stages  might  have  been 
considered  unrealistic,  even  imma- 
ture. Now,  people  with  resources  to 
help  us  gfet  things  done  are  ?hore  likely 
to  collaborate  v/ith  us  to  bring  such 
"visions"  to  fruition. 

When  HRD  concerns  are  integral  to 
the  planning  and  decision  processes  of 
an  organization —  when  we  work  at 
the  right  or  left  liand  of  top  manage- 
ment— we  know  we've  got  Stage  Four 
represented  in  some  way  at  the  top. 

Our  careers  In  total 

It  would  be  simplistic  to  maintain 
that  career  progression  for  us  is  a 
linear  process,  that  we  move  smoothly 
from  Stages  One  through  Four.  More 
likely,  exhibit  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  concerns  of  each  stage  at 
any  point  in  time.  But  the  general 
trend  is,  I  believe,  from  "trainer- 
centered"  to  an  "integration-focused" 
approach  to  our  work  and  our  profes- 
sional  role— although  we  may  recycle 
*  our  major  emphasis  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  at  different  times.  (I  know,  for 
example,  that  my  concern  for  my  "pre- 
sentation style"  intensified  when  I 
moved  into  the  national  speaking 
"irena<  You  may  have  experienced 


Tries  to  urKierstand 
the  development 
stages,  faistrations, 
and  rewards  of  HRD 
work 


Communicates  wen 
In  groups  (Stage  I) 


Designs  effective 
programs  and 
materials 
(Stage  II) 


Enlarges  the 
role  and  effectiveness 
of  HRD  in  the  organi- 
zation and  as  a 
profession 
(Stage  IV) 


Helps  irxJivIduals 
andorganizations 
problem  solve 
(Stage  III) 


mini-recyclin^o  through  the  stages 
when  your  major  audiences  shifted, 
too.)  -  ' 

The  totality  of  what  our  work  and 
roles  involve  is,  I  think,  the  sum  of  all 
the  stages.  And  being  all  things  is  cer-. 
tainly  the  ultimate  goal,  if  we  want 
the  highest  results  our  profession  is 
capable  of  helping  organizations  and 
individuals  achieve. 

Some  of  us,  of  course,  will  never  get 
involved  with  all  four  stages.  Some 
will  shortcut  Stage  Two,  for  example, 
and  never  really  master  the  design, 
content,  and  other  technical  aspects  of 
our  work.  For  most  of  our  careers,  we 
will  emphasize  the  group  facilitation 
skills  of  Stage  Three,  perhaps.  Others 
will  do  the  opposite,  becoming  excel- 
lent technicians  but  renr.aining  in 
Stage  Two  for  most  or  all  of  our  train- 
ing and  development  careers.  Others 
of  us  will  i-emain  in  Stage  One,  buoyed 
up  by  our  speaking  acumen  and  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  most  learners 
respond  positively —  for  awhile,  at 
least—  to  dynamic  speakers  who  do 
most  of  the  work  for  them . 

Many  of  us  will  be  blocked  in  our 
attempts  to  grow  within  current  or- 
ganizations, Fve  observed  this  block- 
age especially  between  Stages  Two 
and  Three,  where  the  HRD  profes- 
sional h'^gins  to  push  hard  for  impact 
and  i  i  pushed  back  by  an  organization 
that  ears  or  doesn't  know  how  to  work 
with  a  "change  agent"  who  wants  to 
see  /esults. 

Mi^ny  of  us  will  find  or  have  already 
found  that  Stage  Four  is  a  particularly 
tougli  stage  to  enter  because  organi- 
zations have  not,  for  the  most  part, 
positioned  the  human  resource  devel- 
opment function  at  a  high  enough 
level  for  Stage  Four  impact  to  easily 
occur.  True,  more  and  more  organiza- 
tions are  letting  their  strong  HRD 
people  into  higher  decision-making 
chairs:  but,  for  the  most  part,  we  face  a 


"level"  problem  that  filters  our  com- 
munications with  the  "top  of  the 
house."This  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  a  "becoming"  profes- 
sion, looking  for  ^competency  models 
that  describe  what  we  (should)  do  and 
for  development  experiences  that  can 
help  us  shortcut  our  passage  through 
the  stages  to  more  comprehensive 
levels  of  excellence  and  contribution. 

Entry  into  Stage  Four  and  passage 
through  the  others  will  undoubtedly 
be  easier  once  we  have  more  ' 
executive-level  support  and  more  de- 
velopment opportunities  available  to 
us.  For  now,  however,  curren^  Stage 
Four  trainer/developers  are  pioneer- 
ing the  broader  influence  efiorts.  In 
their  ground-breaking,  they  face  more 
difTicult  times  than  will  those  HRD 
people  who  later  move  into  the  higher 
level  jobs  these  pioneers  are  creating 

Obviously,  we  have  an  exciting  and 
important  mission.  In  these  times 
when  planned  learning  and  change 
are  receiving  increased  attention  and 
considerable  lip  service,  we  can  help 
link  work  and  learning  in  such  a  way 
that  everyone —  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations—  benefits  beyond  their 
current  expectations. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  mission, 
though,  we  nee^  to  know  where  our 
current  personal  career  perspective  is. 
Based  on  that  self-awareness,  we  can 
set  goals,  strategize  for  our  own 
growth,  and  bettei*  deal  with  the  frus- 
trations and  opportunities  that  our  or- 
ganizations, our  profession,  and  our 
«own  development  put  in  our  path.  U 
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SELECTED  READING  .11-6 
THE  CO-TRAINING  RELATIONSHIP 
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:o-TRAINING  RELATIONSHIP 


The  co-training  relationship  should  demonstrate  a  non'udgmental,  nonblaming  expres- 
sion of  mutual  responsibility  and  respect.  When  conflict  arises  based  o.n  differing 
points  of  view,  the  co-trainers  show  through  their  behavior  that,  although  dift^rences 
may  exist,  there  is. a  genuine  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  each  other  that  ^^nderlies 
all  interactions.  Trainers  bring  to  any  course  the  result  of  their  experiences,  thei** 
beliefs,  their  reactions,  and  their  feelings  about  themselves  and  their  roles.  Before 
the  training  begins,  trainers  need  to  examine  their  own  and -each- other's  attitudes 
about  the  subject  matter  in  the  course.  They  need  to  share  theih  expectations  and 
personal  limitations;  to  compare  their  reactions  to  the  resource  papers;  and  to  discuss 
how  each  trainer  will  handle  issues  if,  and  when,  they  arise.  They  ^should  explore 
the  areas  in  which  they  feel  confident  and  those  in  which  they  feel  vulnerable.  If 
the  co-trainers  know  each  other  well,  they  may  discuss  how  their  relationship  could 
contribute  both  positively  and  negatively  to  the  course.  Some  of  the  possible  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  co-training  follow. 


ADVANTAGES** 


Complementarity  of  styles  ^         ^  . 

E.g.,  one.  trainer  may  have  a  group  process  focus,  while  Ih^  other  may 
focus  on  interpersonal  process;  or,  one  trainer  may  concentrate  on  didactic 
information,  while  the  other  handles  process  or  experiential  activity. 

Ability  to  better  deal  with  difficult  occurrences 

E.g.,  one  trainer  can  help  an  individual  work  through  a  highly  emotional 
reaction,  while  the  other  trainer  concentrates  on  helping  with  concomitant 
heightened  emotional  climate  in  the  group. 

Professional  and  personal  development 

E.g.,  feedback  on  personal  and  professional  issues  from  a  colleague,  and 
support  and  space  in  that  one  person  is  not  required  to  always  be  "on," 
facilitating  or  delivering  content.  \^ 

Heightened  background  and.  experience  brought  to  the  training  event  , 

'E.g.,  collaboration  between  two  trainers  brings  more  to  the  event  than 
either  one  alone  would  have  brought. 

Two  (or  more)  models  are  provided  participants  as  well  as  a  model  for 

a  two  (or  more)  person  relationship.  ^ 


**The  lists  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  have  been .  adapted  from  Pfeiffer  'and 
Jones,  "Cofacilitating,"  The  1975  Annual  Handbook  for  Group  Facilitators. 
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Selected  Reading  1 11-6,  Continued 


• 


f 

m       Reduced  or  dissipated   dependency  on  the  part  of  the  participants  when 
leadership  is  sliared. 

•  Improved  pacing  when  observation  and  facilitation  is  shared  and  when  tim- 
ing of  events  is  up  to  two  trainers. 

•  More  roundad  point  of  view  in  the  biases  can  be  offset  and  issues  can  be 
focused  more  sharply  as  a  result  of  "two  heads." 

DISADVANTAGES  ' 

< 

•  Different   theoretical,    technical,   and   personal  orientations  that   make  for 
working  at.  cross  purposes  or  without  mutual  respect. 

Extra  effort  is  required  to  develop  an  effective  co-training  relationship. 
Competition  betweeh  co-facilitators  for  popularity. 

Threat  to  a  participant  who  sees  co-trainer's  as  colluding  with  each  other 
against  him  ^or  her -when  they  are  seen  debriefing. 

•  Overtraining  in  that  too  much  activity  does  not  allow  the  group's  own  pro- 
cess to  create  th6  learning  and  helping  of  each  other. 

•  Protectiyeness  of  the  trainer  role  and  reinforcement  of  blind  spots,  particu- 
larly when  there  is  a  similiarity  in  their  theory  and  technique. 

•  Provision  of  poor  models  if  the  co-training  relationship  is  not  based  oh 
trust,  respect,  and  an  ability  to' .work  towards  similar  goals  and  with  a 
.like-sense  af  how  much  responsibility  should  be  left  with  the  group.  " 

SUGGESTIONS  .FOR  TEAM  BUILDING  TO  CAPITALIZE  ON  ADVANTAGES  AND  AVOID 
THE  DISADVANTAGES 

To  facilitate  learning  and  to  provide  the  ..roper  support  for  participants,  the  trainers 
should  do  some  "team  building"  before  actual  training  begins.  This  team  building 
combines  planning,  rehearsing,  developing  interpersonal  relationships,  and  specifying 
certain  nitty-gritty  details.  This  includes  such  activities  as  assigning  tasks,  practici- 
ng exercises,  and  rehearsing  lectures.    Some  suggestions  for  co-trainers  are: 

•  Share  orientations  and  experiences. 

•  Solicit  feedback  frequently. 

•  Test  assumptions. 

•  Determine  how  comfortable  each  is  in  an  authority  (subordinate)  position 
and  how  each  handles  participant?  (men)  (women)  in  subordinate  (superior) 
positions. 

•  Define  the  training  goals  for  the  event  trainers  are  about  to  co-facilitate. 
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Selected  Reading  111-6,  Continued 


Discuss  experiences  in  drug  abuse  and  in  training;  talk  about  expectations 
for  the  course. 

Discuss  training  styles.  Be  aware  of  each  other's  personal  styles,  how- 
they  are  complementary  or  conflicting: 

Favored  interventions 

Fast  or  slow  intervention  rhythm 

Nurturing  or  confronting  style. 

Outline  responsibilities  for  each  part  of  a  module. 

Talk  through  each  session  -together.  Review  the  presentations.  Discuss 
anticipated  problems. 

Explore  how  comfortable  each  feels  in  expressing  feelings,  and  what  kinds 
of  events  and  models  elicit  these  feelings. 

Discuss  how  to  maintain  a  balance  between  subjectivity  and  objectivity  dur- 
ing the  course. 

Disctj*^s  how  to  deal  with  the  group  when  it  manipulates  one  of  the  trainers 
to  express  what  it  cannot. 

Each  trainer  ask  him  or  herself:  How  can  I  facilitate  and  support  the  aims 
of  the  training  course?  Are  my  followership  skills  as  good  as  my  leadership 
abilities? 

Practice  giving  support  to  one  another;  act  out  a  support  relationship  in 
the  context  of  delivering  one  session. 

Examine  the  ways  issues  can  be  handled  by  each  trainer  such  as: 
Someone  talking  too  much 
A  silent  group 

An  individual  is  silent  for  a  long  time 
Someone  cri^js 
Someone  xomes  late 

Back-home  data  are  discussed  extensively 

One  person  is  scapegoated 

-  '    Someone  or  the  group  discusses   sexual   feelings  about  a  trainer  or 
another  group  member. 
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Selected  Reading  1 1 1-6,  Continued 


CO~TRAINING  TIPS 

Trainers  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  points  during  pre-session  planning  and 
while  training  the  course: 

•  The  trainers*  relationship  sets  a  model  for  the  group. 

Demonstrate  support  for  each  other. 

Switch  roles  when  providing  support  to  members  of  the  training  group. 
When  it  seems  appropriate,  articulate  trainers'  differing  points  of  view. 

•  Trainers  should  help  each  other  clarify  points. 

•  Specific,  descriptive,  nonblaming  responses  should  be  used. 

•  Whenever  one  trainer  is  in  charge  of  an  activity,  other  trainers  should  take 
a  supportive  role,  attending  to  group  dynamics  and  intervening  when  it 
seems  appropriate.  Avoid  interrupting  the  other  trainer  except  to  clarify 
some  point  that  seems  confusing  to  the  group.  ^  ^ 

•  If  a  confrontation  seems  necessary,  trainers  shoii^d  handle  it  themselves 
instead  of  setting  up  the  other  trainer  or  a  participant  to  do  it  for  them. 

•  Trainers  should  recognize  that  any  opinion  expressed  [n  the  session  reflects 
the  speaker's  perception  of  the  world. 

•  Trainers  should  hold  a  tra*  .ing  team  debriefing  after  sessions — even  if  only 
to  get  agreement  that  it  is  going  well.  Meet  once  a  day  to  discuss  any 
problems  before  they  get  out  of  hand  and  to  give  mutual  support. 


Selected  Reading  1 1 1-6,  Continued 

TRAINER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

* 

I 

The  following  list  of  questions  is  designed  to  help  trainers  examine  the  dynamics  pre- 
sent in  the  co-training .  situation.  Trainers  should  use  it  when  preparing  to  train  a 
course  and  also  to  examine*  the  dynamics  occurring  during  each  day's  training. 

For.  each  session  or  for  an  entire  event,  trariners  should  respond  to  the  following 
questions: 

•  Who  has  done  the  most  (least)  talking? 

•  What  kind  of  struggles  for  leadership  are  occurring? 

•  Who  seems  to  have  the  most  (least)  influence? 

•  Who  avoids  giving  negative  feedback? 

•  Who  levels--whfen  and  about  what? 

•  Who  encourages  self-discovery? 

•  Who  models  the  skills  being  trained? 

•  How.  kre  ideas  handled?    Are  they  supported,  dismissed,  etc. 7      «  , 

•  What  kind  of  atmosphere  has  been  established? 

•  Are  feelings  and  opinions  expressed  openly? 

•  Who  focuses  on  content? 

•  Who  focuses  on  process?  * 

•  *  How  is  each  trainer  feeling  about  him  or  herself  right  now?  '  *  > 

•  How  does  each  feel  about  the  co-trainers? 

•  How  does  each  feel  about  the  co-training  relationship? 
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Selected  Reading  111-6/  Continued 


CO-TRA-INING  AS  A  MEANS  OF  MODELING 

Co-trafning  may  have  particular  advantages  when  careful  consideration  is  giv/en  to: 

•  The  nature  of  the  course 

•  The  nature  of  the  audience  to  be  trained.  *     .  ' 

Courses  in  highly  charged  or  in  specific  areas  may  be  best  trained  by  a  trainer  or 
trainers  with  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  obtained  through  their  identifica- 
tion as  a  particular  minority--!, e. ,  ethnic,  racial,  sexual--or  experience--!  .e. ,  recov- 
ered alcoholic,  manager  of  ^  treatment  program,  etc. 

Courses  delivered  to  a  mixed' audience,  may  be  best  trained  by  trainers  who  represent* 
aspects  of  that  mixture  so  that  sensitivity  to  the  audience  Fs  ensured  as  well  as  a 
capability  to  adapt  training  materials  to  that  audience  as  necessary, 

A  sample  for  a  suggested  co-trainer  relationship  for  Women  in  Treatment  I  follows  to 
Illustrate  both-^of  these  points. 
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Selected  Reading  II I -6,  Continued 


SAMPLE  OF  A  SUGGESTED  CO-TRAINING  RELATIONSHIP 
FROM  THE  WOMEN  IN  TREATMENT  I  COURSE 


TRAINER  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Women  In  Treatment  course  focuses  on  attitpdes,  values,  knowledge,  and  skill 
developrnent.  Since  the  participants  are  both  women  and  men,  it  ,is  important  that  the 
course  be  conducted  by  a  female  and  a  male  trainer.  If  possible,  the  third  or  auxi- 
liary trainer  shopld  be  a  woman.  It  is  essentiaJ  that  ,the  trainers  have  experience  as 
group  leaders  in  both  group  .dynamics  and  task-oriented  training. 

The  trainers  should:  * 

/  '  ■ 

f       Be  familiar  with  the  women's  movement--casjai  factors,  history,  and  current 
-concerns; 

•  Be  sensitive' to  women's  issues  an^d  concerns; 

•  •  Be  sensitive  to  male  concerns  about  the  changing  role  of  women; 

•  Have  at  least  2  years  experience  in  group  dynamics  and  task-oriented  train- 
ing; 

•  -      Have  knowledge  of  drug  abuse  problems  and  drug  treatment  modalities;  and 

•  Have  experience  in  training  drug  treatment  staff--especially  counselors  and 
^supervisors. 

A 

STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS 

Three  trainfers  are  needed  to  conduct  this  course.  There  should  be  a  trainer/trainee 
ratio  of  approximately  one  trainer  for  each  seven  trainees;  optimum  training  group 
size  Is  21  participants/  Three  consultants  are  needed  to  iead  the  consultation  groups 
in  Modules  IV  and  V,  It  is  recommended  that  these  consultants  be  women  who  have 
experience  in  providing  botK  drug  treatment  and  staff  development.  Consultant  char- 
acteristics are  discuijsed  in  greater  detail  later.  Men  can  be  used  as  either  auxiliary 
'  staff  or  consultants;^  however,  t^ey  should  not  outnumber  the  women  on  staff  or  in 
consultant  positions. 

THE  FEMALE  LEAD  TRAINER  j 

This  course  is  about  women.  Therefore,  it  makes  sense  for  the  lead  trainer  .J  be  a 
woman.  As  lead  trainer,  she  delivers  many  of  the  lectures,  supervises  the  exercises, 
and  leads  small  groups.  She  orchestrates,  coordinates,  guides,  and  difects  the  train- 
ing. *  Her  judgment  of  when  to  speed  up,  slow  down,  take  a  different  task,  or  allow 
a  cilocussion  to  continue,  greatly  influence?  the  success  of  the  course.  Because  sopie 
or  the  activities  and  information  in  this  course  may  make'  some  of  the  participants 
uncomfortable,  sad,  angry,  or  personally  threatened,  it  is  vital  that  she  be  sensitive 
and  knowledgeable  of  group  dynamics  and  individual  reactions.' 
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Selected  Reading  1 11-6,  Continued 


The  female  lead  trainer  provides  trainees  with  a  role  model  of  a  women  in  authority. 
Through  her  interactions  with  the  male  co-trainer  and  male  participants,  she  demon- 
strate£>  an  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  the  opposite  sex  and  an  ability  to  work  wi^h 
them  to  achieve  the  course  goals.  Because  of  her  position,  the  female  lead  trainer 
gfves  sanction  to  and  stimulates  discussion  on  issues  that  women  in  the  group  might 
otherwise  be  reluctant  tQ^aise. 

THE  MALE  CO-TRAINER 

Similiarly,  the  male  co-trainer  serves  as  .a  r^le  model  for  men  in  the  group.  Through 
his  interaction  with  the  female  lead  trainer  and  female  members  of  the  training  group, 
he  demonstrates  an  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  women,  and  an  ability  to  work  with 
them  to  achieve  the  course  goals.  Because  of  his  position,  he  is  able  to  express  feel- 
ings about  being  a  man  (and  being  in  the  training  group)  that  male  trainee^  might 
not  initially  feel  comfortable  discussing.  If  he  has  never  before  worked  with  a  female 
lead  trainer,  a  candid  discussion  of  his  feelings  may  be  most  helpful  when  preparing 
to  deliver  this  course  and  may  be  an  appropriate  subject  to  discuss  in  the  training 
group. 

The  male  co-trainer  is  responsible  for  delivering  some  of  twe  lectures,  conducting 
many  of  the  exercises,  and  leading  small  groups\  His  perced||vity  and  sensitivity  to 
group  dynamics  and  individual  reactions  is  invaluable  in  helping  the  group  stay  on 
course.  He  gives  feedback  to  the  lead  trainer,  as\  she  does  to  him,  about  the  process 
occurring  in  the  training  group,  and  gives  the  lead  trainer  suggestions  atpout  changos 
in  the  pace  or  delivery  of  training. 


.  THE  AUXILIARY  TRAINER 

The  auxiliary  trainer  serves  as  the  traine'-s'  trainer.  She  observes  and  records  tire 
content  and  process  occurring  in  each  module;  she  conducts  the  ^rainer  debrieflngs 
and  gives  feedback  to  the  lead  and  co-trainers  about  group  dynamics  In  and  individ- 
ual reactions  to  the  course  and  the  training  team  members.  Based  on  her  observa- 
tions, she  makes  recommendations  about  design  modifications.  To  fulfill  this  role,  the 
auxiliary  trainer  must  have  excellent  process  observation  sKills  and  be  an  experienced 
trianer.  She  must  also  have  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  her  personal  feelings 
catalysed  by  the  course,  and  those  of  the  trainees  or  other  trainers.  Her  role  begins 
during  the  preparation  for  coursr^  delivery.  During  this  period,  'she  participates  In 
all  of  the  team-building  activities  and  gives  feedback  to  the  trainers  about  their 
behavior  during  the  preparation.  This  lays  the  groundwork  for  her  role  during 
course  delivery.  The  auxiliary  trainer  participates  in  the  training  group  (when  the 
design  requires  three  small^  groups),  and  she  may  intervene  in  the  training  if  it  is 
necessary  to  clarify, summarize,  or  raise  an  important  point. 

The  auxiliary  trainer  is  responsible  for: 

•       Managing  the  logistics  and  keeping  track  of  materials  and  equipment; 

m       Administering- the  pre/posttest;  and  • 

m       Attending  to  the  administrative  details  of  course  delivery. 


MODULE  IV 
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MODUIE       IV:    CULTURAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  TRAINING    time:  45  MINUTES 

GOALS 


•       To  increase  trainees*  awareness  of  cultural  differences  and  their  implications  for 
training. 


OBJECTIVES 


At  the  eiyi  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

•  identify  at  least  five  of  the  following  variables  about  their  own  or  a  familiar 
nondominant  cultural  groUp: 

Values, 

Major  problems/concerns  r 
Positiv^e  and  negative  attributes 

Stressful  elements  and  culturally  appropriate  coping  strategies 
Sex  role-linked  behaviors 

•  Identify   at    least  two  aspects  of  the   communication   process   and   small  group 
dynamics  that  may  reflect  cultural  differences 

•  Identify  at  least  two  areas^that  may  require  adaptation  according  to  the  needs  or 
characteristics  of  a  specific  cultural  group  in  a  sample  training  design. 


mTERIALS 


•  Flip  chart  or  newsprint 

•  Easel/tape 

•  Felt-tip  markers 

•  Participant  Manual 


4> 
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MODULE  ^^^"^^^^^  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  TRAINING 


WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  IV-1:     CIRCLE  OF  CULTURE 


Cul tural    Ident  i  ty 


Cultural  factors  which 
hinder  your  growth 
and  development 
[i  f  any) 


Values 


Behavior  associated 
with  being  female 
in  this  cu I ture 


Pos  i  t  i  ve 
attributes 


Surv  i  va I 
ski  1  Is 


Major  problems 
and  concerns 


Sources  of  stress 


Negat  i  ve 
attributes 


Behavior .as ^oc  i  ated 
witf^^ing  male 
in  a^iiUure 


Cultural  factors 
wh i ch' support  your  growth 
and  development 


MAJOR  DIFFERENCES  FROM  DOMINANT  CULTURE; 
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WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  IV-2 
ADAPTING  A  TRAINING  DESIGN 

You  are  to  deliver  a  5-day  course  called  '^Family  Counseling  for  Substance  Abusers," 
which  is  to  be  adapted  for  your  designated  cultural  group.  The  course  outline  is  as 
follows: 

Pretest 

Module      1.  Introduction  and  Overview 

IL  family  S/stems  Theory 
ML         *  Life  Cycles 

IV.  Role  of  Family  Therapist  • 

V.  A-  Roles,  Rules,  and  Self- Worth 

V.  B.  Family  Communication  Patterns  ^ 

VI.  Characteristics  of  Families  with  Substance  Abuse  Problems 

VII.  Adolescents  and  Substance  Ab  »e 

VIII.  Counseling  the  Spouse  of  the  Abuser 

IX.  Significant  Others 

X.  Marital  Counseling  and  Family  Sexuality 

XI.  Problem-Solving  Skills 

XII.  '  Assessment  Interviewing  and  Treatment  Planning 

XIII.  .       Families  with  Special  Concerns* 
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Evaluation  and  Posttest 

Read  the  following  .excerpt  from  Module  V-B/  How  Familes  Operate,  which  was  taken 
from  "Conjoint  Family  Counseling  from  Substance  Abuse  Counselors"  (developed  by  the 
Family  Counseling  Center,  Columbia,  Missouri), 

After  reading  the  excerpt,  break  into  small  groups  to  discuss  ways  to  adapt  the 
material  to  a  designated  cultural  group.  Be  sure  to  include  a  rationale  for  the  adap- 
tation(s)  based*  on  the  issues,  concerns,-  or  characteristics  you  identify  with  that  cul- 
tural group. 
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Worksheet  IV-2,  Continued 


MODULE  V-B:    Trainer  Manual* 
HOW  FAMILIES  OPERATE: 
FAMILY  COMMUNICATION  PATTERNS 


The  Trainer's  Goal  for  This  Module  Is: 

To  acquaint  the  participants  with  the  dysfunctional  patterns  of  communication  existing 
in  families. 

The  Trainer*s  Objectives  for  This  Module  Are: 

1.  Define  the  importance  of  rules  in  a  family. 

2.  Describe   how   a  person's  self  develops  concurrently  with  his/her  relationships 
with  others. 

3.  Explain  and  demonstrate  the  roles  family  members  play  as  a  result  of  low  self- 
esteem. 

Materials  Needed  for  This  Module  Are: 
Lecture 

Newsprint  with  good  communication  rules 
Feedback  rules 
Family  handout 

Suggested  Time  Schedule:  ^ 


Activity  1 : 

Activity  II: 

Activity  IN: 

Activity  IV: 


10:30-11 :00  Lecturette--Large  Group 

11:00-11:15  Prac  icing  Ts  and  Eyes  in  Dyads  • 

11:15-12:00  Communication  Triads--Small  Group 

12:00-12:15  Body  Talk 


» 


♦Reprinted  with  permission  from  MO-oATS. 
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ACTIVITY  I  ,  •  ' 

Lecturette 

What  makes  a  family  nurturing  or  healthy  as  opposed  to  d«bilitating  or  troubled?*  One 
of  the  basic  ingredients  in  a  healthy  family  system  is  good  communication.  ,  The  indi- 
viduals within  the  system  feel  comfortable  jn  stating  their  needs,  wants,  desires, 
ideas,  and  feelings  within  the  family  strccture.  Some,  important  rules  operating 
within  the  family  system  governing  communication  include  "It's  O.K.  to  disagree." 
"it's  O.K.  to  give  feedback,  both  positive  ana  negative."  Listening  and  hearing  is 
encouraged  and  individuals  are  treated  with  respect  even  when  their  behavior  is  not 
accepted.  .  The  communication  of  criticism  and  anger  are  allowabl^as  long  as  they  are 
directed  at  specific  behavior  and  not  at  personhood.  Trust  andxjpenness  are  high. 
This  allows  peop;e  to  be  themselves  and  al  the  same  time  he  c\6se  to  other  family 
miembers  *  l\      .  / 

Afl  family  urits  have  some  kind  of  communication:  The  verbals  ^nd  non-verbals  pass 
like  electricity  among  the  people  within  the  family.  The  troubled  family  slowly  devel- 
ops its  own  unique  patterns  of  communication.  Communication  patterns  tend  to  be 
vague,  closed,  and  indirect.  Responses  to  other  family  members  often  contain  ele- 
ments of  blame,  fear,  and  avoidance,  and  are  lacking  in  trust,  openness,  and  confi- 
dence. 

The  messages  are  implied,  judgements  are  pronounced,  and  there  is  poor  emotional 
management,  with  ind;viduals  handling  emotions  by  nnnimizihg  or  denying  their  feel- 
ings \3r  exploding  inappropriately.  There  is  a  genera^  lack  of  ideas,  and  creative 
thinking  is  discouraged  bjscause  it  is  assumed  that' changes  could  not  bo  Jlerated. 
Non-verbals  do  npt*. always  match  with  verbals  and  result  in  double  r.essages  wh:ch  at 
best  are  ronfusing  and  unclear. 

The  trcuble>1  family  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  ticking  tima  bomb  ready  to  explode  with 
the  next  crisis. 

Clearing  communicavi  >n  patterns  miist  be  dealt  with  eariy  in  therapy.  The  therapist 
can  begin  to  teach  family  mem.bers  simple  communicatior.  rules,  such  as: 

1.  Use  the  "I"  statement  when  stating  whrt  you  think,  how  your  feel,  or  what  you 
want.  This  encourages  peOf-le  to  take  responsibility  for  themselves  within  the 
family  structure  and  also  decreas'ls  the  general  blaming  statements. 

2.  Use  eye  contact  when  talking  to  other  family  members. 

3.  Don*t  yel!  from  another  room:  Face  the  person  to  whom  you  are  talking.  Many 
times.  Dad  in  the  living  room* yells  about  firiances  to  M^m  in  the  kitchen. 

4.  Practice,  listening.  See  if  you  can  be  another  person's  mirror  ^nd  reflect  back 
what  you  heard -him  say  without  editorializing. 

5.  Ask  clarifying  questions  when  you  don't  understand  another  person's  point  of 
view.  This  -includes  newspaper  questions  such  as  "What  do  you  mean..." 
"Where..."    "When..."  or  "How..."  not  "Whys."    Why  tends  to  make  them  react 

.def^sively. 
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Worksheet  Continued 


Try  to  understand  how  the  other  person,  is'  feeling, 
intonation  and  non-verbals/ 


Pay  attention  to  voice 


7.  Learn  to  give  feedback..  Make  it  specific  and  aimed  at  behavior  the  person  can 
do  something  about.  Feedback  can  be  given  oh  how  you  are  affected  by  the 
person^s  behavior  and  should  be  checked  to  insure  clear  communication. 

8.  Learn  to  compliment  other*  family  members  sincerely'.  ^ 

All  of  these  rules  contribute  to  healthy  communication  patterns  within  the  family  sys- 
tem and  can  be  conveyed  by  therapist  teaching,  .modeling,  and  giving  examples,  and 
then  the  family  members  role  playing  and  practicing  within  the  counseling  session, 
with  a  commitment  to  continue  the  practice  at, home. 

An  important  area  to  take  a  look  at  is  how  the  family  is  communicating  femotionally. 
How  do  they  communicate  their  feejings  to  each  other?  What  feelings  do  they  allow 
themselves  and  other  family  members  to  have?  Do  the  family  rules  alloW  people  to 
express  their  feelings?  (Trainer  gives  specific  example.)  How  do  the  role  expecta- 
tions affect  the  expression  of  feelings  within  the  family?  (Trainer  gives  example.) 
As  therapy  progresses,  the  therapist  can  start  labeling  the  self-defeating  rules  which 
inhibit  communication  patterns  as  myths  and  explore  alternative  rules  within  the  fam- 
ily- .      ^  •  - 


ACTIVITY  II 


III! 


rs  and  Eyes" 

Request  the  groups  to  divide  into  dyads.  Have  them  sit  facing  their  partner  main- 
taining eye  contact.  Have  the  tr^nees  talk  with  one  another  beginning  each  sentence 
with  "I  think,"  "I  feel,"  or  "I  want."    Allow  about  3-5  minutes  for  this. 

Next  ailow  about  3-5  minutes  for  them  to  share  with  their  partner  how  it  feels  to  talk 
starting  each  sentence  with  "I."    '  ' 


ACTIVITY  III 


Communication  Triads 


Before  beginning  this  exercise,  take  5  minutes  to  review  the  following  aspects  of  com- 
munication with  the  trainees.... 


LISTENING  RESPONSES 


\ 


SOME  COMMOh  blocks  TO  LISTENING 


Blocking  Respiipses 

Unrelated,  off  the  wall 

-  Tangential 

Furthering  Responses 

-  Newspaper  questions 
(wher*e,  what,  when,  how) 


Jumping  to  conclusions 
Making  assumptions 
Upspoken  bargains 
Preparing  your  own  reply 
Worried  about  what  to  say 
Association  with^past 
Defense  mechanisms  ^ 
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-  Emphatic  (feeling  responses) 

-  Mirroring — focusirtg  on  ^peaker 
and  reflecting  what  you  hear 

'  *him/her  say.  '  ^ 


Boring  topic 
Physical  conditipn, 


RULES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CbMMUNICATION      RULES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  FEEDBACK 


1.  Deliberately -using  the  word  "L" 

2.  Expressing  thoughts,  feelings, 
ideas,  directly  and  honestly. 

3.  Eye  contact. 

4.  Firm,  strong  Voice. 

5.  Fluency  of  speech. 

6.  '  Appropriate  facial  expression. 
?•  •  Relaxed  body  expression.  \ 
8.      Appropriate  distance  from  other 

person.  <-  * 


Purposes, 

-  To  check  out  assumptions 

-  To  share  observatiohs 

^^        To  share  how  \  am  affected  by  you. 


Good  F.eedback  Is 

Descriptive,  not  evaluative 
Specific,  not  general 
SensitiVfe  to  both  receiver  and  giver 
Directed  toward  behavior  receiver  can. 
do  Jksomething  about 
^Solicited,  not  imposed 
Well-timed 

Checked  to  insure  clear  communication. 


Now  request  that  your  trainees  find  two  new  partners  and  form  triads.    One  person 
is  to  act  in  th^  role  of  .speaker,  another  person  Fs  to  be  in  the  role  of  some  significant 
other  in  the  speaker's  iife  (such  as  friend,   spouse,  'teacher).     The  speaker  is  to 
share  with  this  significant  "other  something  that  has  been  botherifig  him  or  her  that^ 
he  or  she  has  not  shared  previously.    The  third  person  is  to  act  as  an  observer -to 
giye  feedback  to  both  speaker  and  listener.  \ 

Allow  approximately  5  minutes  for  the  speaker  to  share  what  has-been  bothering  him 
or  her.  Encourage  the  speaker  to  use  positive  speaking  techniques  and  the  .listener 
to  utilize  furthering  responses.  "  After  the  speaker  has  finished,  have  the  observer 
give  feedback  to  each  of  the  partners.  Then  have  them  switch  roles  until  each  per- 
son has  had  an  opportunity  to  play  each  role.* 

ACTIVITY  IV  '  • 


Body  Talk 

...have  the  participants  focus  on  body  languages' ^or  a  couple  of  minutes.  Request 
alt  trajnees  to  silently  mill  around  the^/oom  simply  looking  at  bne  another.  Ask  them 
to  stop  and  silently  choose  someone  in  'tbeir  immediate  vicinitvras  a  partner.  Instruct 
them  to  communicate  one  message  tCN'that  other  person  by  using  only  body  Ian- 
.guage   ^  '  ^ 
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LANGUAGE,  CULTURE,  AND  ETHNICITY 
,  IN  DEVELOPING  SELF-CONCEPT 

by 

Marta  Sotomayor 


Efforts  to  provide  hirfhan  services  to  certain  minority  groups  continue  to  be  criticized 
on  the  basis  of  .their  applicability  to  linguistically  and  culturally  different  ethnic 
groups.  Criticisms  point  out  that  most  helping  approaches  do  not  include  language 
and  cufture  as  tools  in  the  understanding  of  the  myriad  of  behaviors  of  biling^Jal  indi- 
viduals, nor  is  there  recognition  of  their  role  in  a  therapeutic  meaningful /experience. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  stemming  frpm  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  case,  has  highlighted 
the  importance  of  language  in  learning  and  other  cognitive  processes,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  educational  institution  to  provide  instruction  in  the  mothei^ 
tongue  of  the  student.  Several  states  have  now  moved  to  .introduce  bilingual  .educa-^ 
tion  legislature  as.  one  more  step  in  a  series  of  strategies  that  can  lead  to  the  recog- 
,;tiorr— of-4he-role  that  tenguage  i^tays^  irrThj^^Tat  $xpeft$T)Ce~  oftne  maividuai  and 
group.  These  events  have  carried  over  to  the  human  service  delivery  fields  with 
growing  expectations  for  the  development  and  utilization  of. helping  frameworks  that 
will  place  language  in  an  intrinsic  position  in  the  helping  process. 

For  some  groups,  three  components,  language,  tulture,  and  ethnicity  play  a  most 
important  role  in  the  formation  of  the  self-concept,  and  in  the  development  of  cogni- 
tive and  coping  skUls.  The  three  concepts  are  analytically  different,  yet  they  are 
interrelated.  While  culture  and  ethnicity  cbnfinisie  to  tie  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
ongoing  review,  language  has.  been  less  understood,  particularly  in  terms  of  identify- 
ing ways  of  integrating  *  this  .most  complex  phenomenon  into  social  work  practice 
approaches.'^  ,  / 

This  article  traces  some  philosophical  aod  theoretical  underpinnings  of  language,  cul- 
ture, and  ethnicity  in  an  effort  td  highlight  the  role  these  three  elements  play  in 
human  behavior.  The  role  of 'language  and  culture  in  mental  processes,  which  deter- 
mine the  perception  and  definition  of  reality,  is  particularly  emphasized.  The  intra- 
psychic and  intrapersonal  aspects  of  language  presented  here  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  th'eir  applicability^ao  the  understanding  o*f  the  colonized  experience,  specific- 
ally in  terms  of  the  m^jorily-minority  of  color  groups*  relationship  in  this  country. 

It  has  become  customary  to  define  the  colonized  experience  in  terms  of  the  concrete 
conditions  faced  by  these  groups  such  as  poor  housing,  poor  nutrition  and  health, 
high   unemployment   rates,   and  school  drop-out  rates;  economic  and  poll^tical  forfces 


Marta  Sotomayor,  D.S^.W.,  is  assistant  dean  and  associate  professor.  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Wor*k,  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 

^The  Bilingual  Education  Act  (Public  Law  93-380),.  Title  VII,  ESEA,  was  based  on  the 
Lau  V.  Nichols  case.  The  Lau  4^emedies  Memorandum^  also  based  on  the -same  court 
decision,  prepared  by  bilingual  and  bicultural  teachers  and  filed  with  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  provided  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  Lau  Assistance  Centers  In 
several  cities  of  the  Southwest. 
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external  to  the  colonized  grpup  are  seen  as  the  causes  for  such  conditions.    A  more 
popular   approach,   although   not  more  acci/rate,*  utilized   to  describe  the  colonized, 
experierfce,   ascribes  the  problems  encountered  by  the  colonized  to  the  innate,  or 
internal,  characteristics  of  the  group  in  question,  sucR  as  asserting  that  the  mainte- 
nance  of  different*  cultural  arid'linguistic  factors  create  the  major  barriers  to  entr^ 
into  the  mainstream  a^Attierlcan  life.    Rather  than  dichotomize  by  following  the  above 
mentioned  schema,  this  article  assumes^  that  the  external  and  internal  factors  play 
signjffc^t  part   in   the  .development  and'  selection  of  coping   patterns  of  colonized' 
grouDS.-^  r  /  -  . 

THE  SELF-CONCEPT    ^  '  " 

The  self-concept  consists  of  sets  of  images  organized  and  internalized  according  to 
group  norms,  communicated  and  reinforced  over  time  through  a  variety  of  daily 
experienced '  and  symbolic  interactions.  The  individual  discovers  who  he  is  as,  the 
self-image  becomes  affected  py  relationships,  expectations,  failures,  and  by  successes 
— tn—expBrfences  wlttr  "Ottrersr:  ft^T^~"^enera|ly  agreed  uporT TFiat  a"  positive  self- 
perception  is  crucial  to  functioning •  adequately  and  comfortably  in  one's  surround- 
ings, Self-Worth  and  self-identity  in  the  context  of  the  environment  become  insepar- 
able. Ortega  y  Gasset,,the  Spanish  writer  and  scholar,  succinctly  describes  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  self  and  the  transactional,  field  when  he  states,  "Soy  yo  y  mis 
circumstancras'*  <l  am  I  and  my  circumstances.) 

Psychologically,  the  self-concept  is  the  most  vulnerable  component  in  the  transactions 
between  minorities  of  color  and  majprity  populations.  Negative  stereotypes,  for  exam- 
ple, aim  at  the  perpetuation  of  the  depreciation  and  unde'^mining  of  the  self-worth. 
The  self-concept .  can  sufl;er  irreparable  damage  if ,  the  soci^^lization  process  prevents 
significant  and  familiar  -  symbols  to  be  present  and  reinforced  at  various  levels  of 
experience.  The  sense  of  belonging,  crucial  in  the  development  of  t\^e  self-concept, 
becomes  blurred  if  one's  language,  cultural  patterns,  and  ethnic  experiences  are  not 
reflected  and  supported,  but  rather,  given  a  negative  connotatic  t  in  the  environment. 


LANGUAGE  •  ^  " 

Old  philosophical  arguments  as  to  the  function  and  role^f  language  in  the  perception 
.  of  reality  are  revived  as.  one  examines  the  manner  in  which  a  system  of  language 
shapes  a  system  of  thinkingi  and  behavior. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century  the  thesis  was  postulated  that  the  system  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  given  gro^p  of  people  shapes  the  Weltanschauung  (world  view)  of 
"the  members  of  that  "nation.".      Language,  the  intermediary  of  ideas,  was  seen  as  an 
instrument,  or  vehicle,  which  allows  people  not  only  to  think  in  that  Icfnguage,  but 


See  Robert  Blauner,  Internal  Colonialism  and  Ghetto  Revolt,  Social  Problems,  16:393- 
402  (Spring  1960).  Blauner  expands  the  notion  of  colonialism  to  internal  colonialism 
whereby  the  following  elements  *appear:  (1)  forced,  involuntary  entry,  (2)  the 
"Colonizing   power  carries  out  a   policy  which  constraints,  transforms,  or  destroys 

•  indigenous  vaflJes,  orientations,  and  ways  of  life,"  (3)  "an  experience  of  being  man- 

— aged,  and  manipulated  by  outsiders,"  and  (4)  racism.  / 

3 

Ortega  y  Gajset,  Esquema  dela  Crisis.    (Madrid:    Revista  de  Occidente,  1942),  p.  8. 
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'also  to  think  through  the  vehicle  of .  language  itself;  language  was  seen  as  a  creative 
force;  molding  pne's  thoughts'  and  inevitably*  influencing  behavior.  By  describing 
language  as  an  accumulation  of  the  knowJedge  based  on  experiences  and  living  condi- 
tions of  a  given  groujp,  the  relationship  between  language^nd  cujtjjre  wjs  made  more 
"Vfear.  The^TbTe  of  language^ IrT the  transmission  of  such  knowledge  from  generation  to 
generation  points  to  the  centrality  of  language  in  cultural  transmission  as  well.  It  is 
through  the  process  of  upbringing,  or  socialization,  that  ideas <are  known  through  the 
intermediary  of  words. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twent'^th  century,  language  was  seen  as  a  factor 
which  transforms*  reality,  or  the  world.  Language  was -seen  as  a  transforming  and 
creative  force— a  force  that  brings  unity  to  experience  through  its  function  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  objective  world  and  man.  The  world 'view,  als>o  seen  as  the 
mtermediary  >vorld  of  a  languagq,  was  perceived  as  inherent  in  language  itself.  It  is 
through  this  unique  and  complex  relationship  that  language  was  seen  to  play  a  deci- 
sive role  in  shaping  the  attitudes  of  individuals  and  groups  and,  by  extension,  their 
personalities  and  behaviors. 

The  theme,  of  "inner  form"  of  language  which  shapes  our  perception  of  the  world  and 
our  behavior,  is  carried  through  in  the  field-theory  of  linguistics  as  it  deals  with  the 
role  of  language  in  cognition.  This  theoretical  position  perceives  words  as  creating  a 
system  of  intellectual  symbols  through  ^  selecting,  structuring,  and  ordering  process. 
'  The  establishment  of  a  sense  of  identity  is  seen  to  be  closely  linked  to  linguistic  sym- 
bolic structures,  and  thus  byextension,  closely  interrelated  to  the  perception  of  real- 
ity. This  point  was  elaborated  by  Jost  Trier  ^d  interpreted,  to  mean  that  language, 
through  its  creation  of  symbols,  creates  reality.  .   *  * 

The  importance  of  these  philosophical  positions  is  that  they  focus  on  the  crucial  role 
.that  language  plays  in  the  process  of  prersonality  development  and  functioning,  as  well 
as  pointing  out  the  relationship  between  culture,,  ethnicity,  and  language.  While  key 
functions  of  language  are  communication  and  transmission  of  culture,  language  plays 
an  even  more  important  role  in  shaping  cognition--*'by  transforming  the  chaos  which 
we  call  the  world,  into  an  ordered  (author's  italics)  product.  Language  becomes  the 
maker  of  the  only  world  that  is  accessible  to  us— and  this  is  the  world  constructed  by 
language."  L,eo  Weisberger  addresses  himself  to  this  point,  "linguistic  differences 
arA  differences  in  classification  of  the  objects  encountered  in  .the  world  around  us, 


ai^ 


•^Rudolf  Haym,  Herder,  vols.  1  and  2  (Berlin:    Aufbau-Verlag,  1954). 

^Rudolf  Haym,  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt:  Lebensbild  und  Charakteristik  (Berlin: 
Aufbau-Verlag,  1954.    Originally  published  by  R.  Gaertner,  Berlin,  1856). 

^Jost  Trier,  Per  deutsche  Wortschatz  in  Sinnbezirk  des  Verstandes:  die  Geschichte 
eines  Sprachlichen  Feldes  (Heidelberg:    Carl  Winter,  1931). 

^Adam  Schaff,  Language  and  Cognition  (New  York:    McGraw-Hill,  1964),  p.  21. 
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which  in  the  last  analysis  affects  our  vision  of  that  world. In  many  intricate  ways, 
language  cons^ntly  .  arranges*  and  sorts  out' data  based  on  ordinary  Everyday,  analysis 
.of  phenomena.  •  *  ; 

The-^Whorf-^Saplr  hv~p^theTTs~exp^^  role  of  language  in  the^foTrr^ 

tion  and  perception  of  the  world  view.       This  position  is  concerned  with  the  vays  in' 
whfch  people's  thoughts,  perceptions,  and  behaviors  are  patterned  by  largely  uncon- 
scious linguistic  fprms  and  cultural  sets.  •       *  ^ 
« 

Language  assumes  a"^  series  of  unique  functions,  among  which^  providing  the  medium 
pf'  expression  for  a  particular  society  and  becoming  a  reproducing  instrument  for 
ideas  are  the  most  readily  understood,  and  its  function  in  defining  reality,  the  most 
complex  one.  The  "real  world"  is  reflected  and  recorded  in  linguistic  symbols,  or 
inventories  of  experiences,  that  eventually  form  the  language  habits  of  a  group.  The 
parameters,  grammars,  and  repertoire  vocabularies  of  such  linguistic  systems  assume 
3  crucial  role  in   the  definition  of   reality,    for  they  not  only   determine  what 

bserve,  -  but  atT(5~aharyze^  evaluate,  and  Synthesize  external  experienbes  and  by 
doing  so,  language  becomes  a  guide  to  social  reality.  It  is  quite  possible  for  Jwo ' 
linguistic  groups  to  arrive  at  two  different  perceptions  and  a  different  organization  of 
reality  as  the  implicit  expectations  of  our  owrjr  language,  with  its  seff -contained  system 
of  meanings,  are  projected  into  the  field  of  experience  as  a  conceptual  system  that 
foresees  all  possible  experience.  Thus,  '^Meanings  are  not  so  much  discovered  in 
experience  as  imposed  upon  it,  because  the  tyrannical  hold  that  linguistic  form  has 
upon  our  orientation  of  the  world."  .  Furthermore,  "the  phenomena  of  a  language 
are  to  its  own  speakers  largely  of  a  background  character  and  so  are  outside  the 
•critical  consciousness  and  control  of  the  speaker." 
J 

The  Whorf-Sapir  hypothesis  also  ^pports  the  culture-forming  role  of  language,  in 
that  it  postulates  that  the  language  with  which  a  given  community  speaks,  thinks, 
and.  organizes  a  set  of  experierj^es,  shapes  the  immediate  world  and  influences,  the 
way  a  community  grasps  reality.  Language,  socially  conditioned,  is  a  symbolic  sys- 
tem of  experiences  in  the  actual  context  of  behavior,  therefore  never  divorced  from 
action.  *  .  .  -  - 


8 

Leo  Weisgerber,  Die  Bedeutungslehre-ein  Irrweg  der  Sprachwisenschaft?  Germanish- 
_Romanische  Montsschrift,  15:161-183,  (1927). 

9  '  I 

Benjamin  ^.ee  Whorf,  The  Relation  of  Habitual  Thought  and  Behavior  to  Language,  in 
Language,' Culture,  and  Society,  ed.  Ben  Blount  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Wihthrop  Pub- 
lishers,  197^),  p.., 67. 

10 

Harry  Hoijer,  The  Sapir-Whorf  Hypothesis,  in  Language,  Culture,  and  Society,  ed. 
Blount,  pp. 120-31.  •         —  .   '  

11 

Edward  Sapir,  Conceptual  Categories  in  Primitive  Languages,  Science  74  (1930),  p. 
578. 

12 

Benjamin  L.  Whorf,  Collecte^l  Papers  on  Meta-linguistics  (Washington^,  D.C.:  U.S. 
DepartmTent  of  State,  Foreign  Service  Institute,  1952),  p.  4. 

13  - 

Edward  Saplr,  Culture,  Language  and  Personality  (Berkeley:  University  o\  Califor- 
nia Press,  1964),  p.  141.  '  ^ 
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Examination  of  the  vocabulanes  of  people  of  various  cujtures  shows  that  words  exist 
for  everything  that  is  essential  in  the  culture  and  that  elaborate  distinctions  are 
found  ^ that  reflect  the.  importance  of  obje'cts,  behavior,  ap4t  activities  in  the  lives  of •  ^ 

' ^people ^     The  develgpment  of  eleclrjcaLpower,  of  the,  automobile,  of  modern  science,  , 

and  of  new  economic  and  social  organizations  has  enriched  1;he  vocabulary  of  practic- 
ally every  language,  with  terms  for  new  experiences  and  objects  without  number.-  ^ 
Language  thus  supplies  the  need  for  new  cultural  ymbols,  as  well  as  projyidin§  depth 
and  breadth  to  6uH  experiences.  ,  In  every^ultur^r-^he  vocabulary  reflects  the. rela- 
tionship of  man  to  his  natural  environment  and  gives  testimony  to  the  kind  of  life  he 
leads.  The  field  of  linguistic  data  demonstrates  that  language  is  a  reflection  of  cul- 
ture, that  the  content  of  every  culture  'is  expressed  in  its  language,  and  tnat  there 
ara/ everywhere  linguistic  devices  that  enable  the  language  to  follow  the  demands  of 
culture  and  vice  versa.  It  is  also  possible  that  when  changes  in  culture  demand  new 
ways  of  expression,  language  is  sufficiently  ^rfiable  to  follow  new  needs.  ^The  poem. 
Mis  Ojos  Hinchados,  exhibits  a  skillful  blend  V  English  and  Spanish  to  form  a  strong 
_hihaiiy_Jme-J^aQ£?rVL^  creates.-usually  evocative  rhvthftj^,  caesura,  and  images, 
but  as 'well  illustrates  the  phenomena  of  cultural  borrowing.  Generally  then,  while 
social   behavior  can  be  c:ondition€?d  by  dynamic^  cultural  R^ocesses,   in  the  broadest 

'  sense  of  the  term,  linguistic  behavior  is  seen  as  its  action  counterpart. 

\  '  •  •  '  . 

SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS  Of  LANGUAGE  - 

'  •  ^ 

The  functions  of  language  in  the  process  of  socialization  are  comprehensive.  ThesQ$ 
processes,  among  others,  include  language  as  b  communication  vehicle  between  the 
members  of  the  group,  language  usage  in  the  establishment  of  ^  relationship  and  soli- 
darity, language  as  a  declaration  of  the  place  and  psychological  distance  held  by  its 
various  members,  and  language  use  in  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  group. 
Vriel  Weinreich  suggests  -tT^t^" language  shifts,"  typical  df  the  bijingual  individual, 
can  be  understood  in  'H^rms  orHhe  functions  of  the  language  in  contact  situations  as 
well  as  in  the  domain  of^  the  language  in  use  since  a  mother  tongue  (speaker)  may 
switch  to  a  new  langOage  in  certain  circumstajtces  and  functions,'  but  not^  in 
others."  '  .  ^  •  • 

The  "domains  of  a  language"  can  be  d^escribed  as  the  sphere  in  which  one  language, 
such  as  a  dialect,  style,  varjiint,"  and  so  forth,  is  habitually,  or  repeatedly,  employed 
rather  than,  or  in  addition  to,  another.  The  family,  the  neighborhood,  the  church, 
and  the'occuoatioa  are  examples  of  domains.  Studies  dealing  with  culture  contact  and  ' 
patterns  on  language  usage,  point  out  that  the  functions  performed  by  one  fanguage 
are  shared  by  two,' or  more,  if  the  person  is  bilingual  (orjrilingual  as  the  case  may 
t).e),  with  convenience  or  necessity  determining  the  di^TTfTorr  of  the  usage  of  c.ie  'lan- 
guage over  another.  It  is  possible  that  each  one  of  the  bilingual's  languages  may  be 
dominant,  or  not  dominant,  in  terms  of  several  criteria  to  include  proficiency,'  mode  of  . 

_  *  ^ 


^^A\beno  Urista,  Floricanto  en  Aztlan  (Los  Angeles:  Chicano  Culture  Center,  1.971),^ 
p.  40.        .  .  > 

^^Uriei  Winreich,  Languages"  in  Contact  (The  H>gue:  .  Mouton, .  1953),  p,  107 
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use,  order  and  age  of  learning  the  l^anguage,  usefulness  in  communication,  emotional 
involvement,  function  jn  sodial  advance,  literary  valur,  contact  with^ the  majority  .non- 
Spanfih-speaking  group,   or  distance  from  .the  reference  group  and  mother  tongue.  * 

John  Jr  Gumperz  proposes  the  idea  ^f  the.  "lingL.Aic  comr?liinityM--a  social  group  held 
together  by  ^he  frequehcy'of  social  interaction  p^atterns.  •  '  A  social  group  of  this 
kind  qan  be  identified  in  part  by  its  Mnguistic  attributes,  but  of  equal  Importance  is 
the  ^frequency  of-  interaction  of  its  *mernbers  within  th^  group  and  with  outside 
g roups- -actt<n?tes  that  in   themselves  are  determined,  by  their  linguistic  attributes. 

Joshua  Fishmart  stresses  the  need  for  considerable  [psight  into  the  soc^'ocultural 
dynamics  of  a/particular  bilingual,  or  multilingual,  setting/  at  part^icular  periods  in 
their  history  in  or(^r  to  make  an  appropriate  designation  and  definition  of  domains  of 
language  behavior.  The'. group  relating  functions  of  language  will /generally  reflect 
the  total  social  environment,.' to  include  botH  the  social  structure  of  a  society,  and  the 
relation  ot  the  individual  to  that  structure.  / 

The  socijal  functions  of  a  language  can  be  defined  According,  to  the  ways  in  wfyich  the  • 
language^spoK^n  by  a  group  of  people  are  related  to  that  group's  social  position. and 
organization.     Language  ^thus  can  becoraa  a>sourc^^of  data  for  that  culture  as  well  as 
for  its  sociaf  organization  and  behavior.      '  *        ^  •  ' 

The  functiopsj^  of  language  in  preserving  status  relationships,  and  in  the  process  of 
selecting,  replacing,  or  modifying  statuses  js  rioted.  '  Statuses  are  social  positions 
with  rights  and  dut^e3,  often  expressed  linguistically' as  deference,  cordialitv,  rever-  . 
ence, 'affectipn,  sexual  distance,,  emotional  independence,  dowinance,  oppression,  and 
so' forth.  For  the  bilingual  individual,"  the  linguistiq -behavior  can  be  detj^^i-ned  by 
the  dorhains  of  specific  'socrietal::^institutional  levels  and  fheir  status  in  those  systems. 
These  various  levels  ehcompas^  ThterpersonaL  and  intergroup  relationships  character- 
ized by  intimacy  or  distance,  formality  or  in^fo^ality,  solidarity  or  nonsolidarity ,  and 
stat,us  or  power.  '    \    '  -  *  ""-^ 

It  is  not  unuscjal  for  bilingual  individuals  to  attempt^  to  manipulate  their  language 
skills  through  code  switching,  in  order  "to  conform'  to  the  social  porms  of  a  particular 
culture,  or  their  own  aspirations.  For  example,  the  social  mobility  of  a  linguistic 
group  with  a  low  status"  can  increase  if  the  skills' in  using  the  language  of  the  higher 
Status  group  are  improved.  The  interrelation3hip  between  .the  domains  of  language  ' 
behavior,  defiRed  at  a  societal-institutional  level,  can  determine  the  language  choice,  ' 
Jhe  issue  of  identity  confusion  has  been'  Raised  by  critics  of  bilingual  programs  advo- 
cated   by  groups    of  lower    status.    However,  Ward  H.  Gooderiough    makes    a  clear 


/ 


16  '        *       -  ' 

John  J. Gumperz.,  Language  in  Social  Group  (Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1971),  pp..14-36- 

^ '^Joshua  A.  Fishman,  Language  in  Social  Cultural  Change  (Stanford,  Calif.:  Stan- 
ford University  Press,  1972),  p.  248. 
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George  C.  Barker,  'Social  Functions  of  Language  'm  a  Mexican  American  Community 
XTucsbn,  Ariz.:    The  University  oT  Arizona  Press,  1972),  p.  2. 
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James   H.J/  Bbssard,    American  Sociological  Review^    American   Sociological  Society, 
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distinction  between  composite  identities  assumed  by  a  person  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^Concomitant    statuses    which    enter    into    and    evantually    define    the  self-concept. 
Depending  oh  the  "occasion,"  a  given  ind^^idual  selects  particular  identities  in  which 
to  present  himself  or  herself  to'  the  world. 

Language  often  follows  the  selected  cultural  or  ethnic  Jdentity- with  code  switching 
becoming  one  additional  component  of  the  coping  repertoire.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  bilingual  indivMual  can,  and  often  does,  switch  from  one  language  to 
another,  either  as  a  conscio'us^«r  an  unconscious  effort.  In  the  process  of  chang.mg 
from  one  language  to  another,  one  cannot  overlook  the  process  that  allows  for  the 
selection  of  responses,  or  behaviors,  that  appear  appropriate,  functional,  or  comfort- 
able at  a  particular  time  and  space. 

, 

The  linguistic  behavior  patterns  of  bilingual  individuals  anc^  groups  can  also  be 
understood  helation  to  social  participation  patterns,  determined  by  social  straitifica- 
tion  as  a  re/ult  of  political  forces.  For  example,/or  the  Chicano  population  m  this 
country,  sc^cial  participation  is  not  a  tnatter  of  available  choices,  but  rather  whether 
the  'c'hicano  is  allowed  to  participate  due  to  his  or  her  low  ranking  social  position. 
Language  in  this  situation  is  utili;jed  as  a  means  of  social  control,. 

"L'anguage  was  ever  the  fellow  of,  empire  and  accompanied  it  everywhere  so  that 
together  they  waxed  strong  and  flourished  and  together  they  later  fell."  The  role 
of  language  imposition,  which  followed  conquest  w§s  to  exclude  from  access  to  power 
those  who  had  not  had  sufficient  contact  with  the  conquerors.  .  A'dditionally ,  language 
discrimination  was  oftentimes  related  to'  religious  conflict,  because,.the  .religion  of  an 
individual  could  pften  be  identified  by  the  language  he  spoke. 

iceVtain  governmental  actions  with  respect  to  language  are  attributed  to  the  function 
of  control  of  language.  For  example,  it  was  significant  that  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  guaranteed  the  Mexican  residents  of  the  Southwest  the  preservation  of  their 

■  mother  tongue,  but  it  was  equally  significant  that  this  guarantee  was  quickly  removed 
from  the  books  and  the  English  language  was  established  as  an  official  designation. 
-  This  official  designation  was,  and  continues'  to  be,  applied  through  the  courts;  the 
legislature,  the  school  system,  and  the  various  economic  groups.  The  end  result  is 
exclusion  of  certain  linguistic  groups,  that  is  Spanish-speaking,  from  the  normal  pro- 
cesses of  a  free  society.  .  j 

For  the  bilinguals  of  color,  such  as  Chicanos,  language  has  played  a  most  significant 
•social  and  survival  function,  for  example,  language  has  had  a  definite  role  in  provid- 
ing the  group  feeling  of  solidarity  to  deal  with  the  oppressive  majority  culture.  It  is 
a  common  language  that  often  coordinates  the  activities,  pf  the  in-group,  by  making 
individuals  \Conscious  of  the  relationships  between  members  and  outsiders,  thus  pro- 
moting a  sehse  of  belonging.    Language,  in  exercising  one  of  its  primary  functions. 


^°Ward  H.  Goodenough,  Rethinking  Status  and  Roles,  in  The  Relevance  of  Models  for 
Social  Anthropology  (London:    Tavistock  Publications,  1965,  1956),  p.  7.  ^ 

^^Nebrija,   an  early  Spanish  grammarian  quoted  in  Carmelo  Delgado  Cintron,  Colonial 
Language  Status  Achievement;   Mexico,   Peru  and  the  U'.S.,  unpublished  manuscript, 
.  1973. 
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has  enabled  this  group  to  retain  its^  distinctive  characteristics  OvVer  rhany  generations, 
despite  the  rejection  and  hostility  experienced  frojd  the  majority  community,  permitting 
a  sense  of  symbolic  continuity  and  thus  survival 

'  .  _  / 
The  domains  of  a  .language  can  ba_a  usef^if  conception  to  understand  the  bilingual 
experience.  For  many  bilingual  populations,  such  as  Chicano^,  Spanish  has  been  the 
language  of  the  family/  but  the  forbidden  language  of  schools.  The  psychological 
effects  and  the  Fhfipljcations  of  language  acceptahce  or  rejection,  in  the  high  drop-out 
rate  .of  Chicanos  from  schools  ar^  yet  to  be V^ecognized  by  the  schools  and  other 
human  service  delivery  systems. 

The  ramifications  of  ©facial  designation  of  language  are  indeed^>related  to  the  minority 
*  status  of  groups,  in  this  society,  and  by  extension  to  the  formation  of  a  negative  or 
^positive  self-concept.  The  bitter  figits  of  the  bilingual  Spanish-English  populations 
against  official  language . designation,  specifically  in  the  schools,  reflect  the.  awareness 
of  these  groups.  What  is  at  stake  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  society,  and  the  preservation  and  recognition  of  an  cTdequate  and  positive 
self-concept.  The  consequence  of  this  lack  ^of  opportunity  is  that  these  popula1;ion 
groups  have  lost^control  of  themselves  and  society.  The  "issue  of  autonomy,^  related 
to  the  self-concept,  becomes  central  in  this  type  of  dynamic,  yet  the  decision  to 
impose  English  reflects  the  popular  attitudes  toward  the  particular  ethnic  group  and 
the  degree  of  hostility  evidenced  toward  that  group's  natural  development. 


CULTURE  '  '  , 

While  .there  are  varying  points  of  view  regarding  the  form  and  degree  of  the  interre- 
lationship between  language  and  culture,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  exists'  an 
Inevitable  connection' between  the  two.  It  becomes,  therefore,  crucial  that  the  notiqn 
of  culture  be  reviewed  particularly  as  it  is  used  to  define  the  minorities  of  color 
experiences. 

The  definitions  of  culture  that  are  more  popular  among  l/uman  service  providers  are 
time-bound  and  value-laden,  and  reflect  the  majority-mtnofrity  relationship  which  often 
undermines  'the  self-worth  of  the  ethnic  minority  in  consideration.  For  example,  the 
cultural  deterministic,  and  by  extension  of  culture  of  poverty  approach,  is 
entrenched  in  the  position  that  perceives  the  indi\«dual  and  the  group  in  a 'pathologi- 
cal position,  and  at  best,  at  a  disadvantaged  positiW  that  value  the  "blaming  the  vic- 
tim"  strategy.     The  cultOral  relativist  perspective  assumes  a  monolithic,  traditional 


22 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Chicano  population  report  that  they  spoke  Spanish  in  their 
home  when  they  were  children.  The  majority  continue  to  speak  Spanish  in  the  home. 
The  percentages  still  using  Spanish  in  the  home  is  highest  among  older  persons  (55 
years  and  over)  and  teenagers,  particularly  at  the  critical  ages  of  14-19.  By  and 
large,  ^dhildren  and  teenagers  still  speak  Spanish  with  .their  peers  ahd  parents, 
although  the  majority  we^e  born  in  this  co.untry.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970 
Census  of  Population,  Subject  Reports:  National  Origin  and  Language,  PC(2)-!V,  p. 
5&( 
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culture  (for  example. the  Mexic^an  traditional  culture)plhat  often  utilizes  a  continuum  of 
degrees  of  acculturation  into  the  majority  culture,  the  linear  direction  inevitably 
leads  to  a?slmilation  and  loss  of  culture  specificity  and  language.  The  marginal  man 
paradigm  places  the  subject  in  a  precarious  position  of  marginality,'  belonging  neitheg 
to  one  group  nor  another,  resulting  in  a  state  of  anomie,  alienation,  and  confusion. 
The  narrow  parameters  of  these  various  conceptualizations  negate  the  self-realization 
of  the  ethnic  group  in  question,  but  serve  the  purpose  of  the  inherent  demeaning 
processes  typical  of  oppression,  conquest,  and  colonization.  People  in  a  constant  ^ 
state  of  vulnerability  and  potential  conflict  with  a  dominant  group  develop  appropriate 
coping  mechanisms  and  behaviors  for  survival  and ^  do  achieve  a  degree  of  cultural, 
linguistic,  and  psychological  equilibrium.  While  there  is  cultural  conflict  and  cultural 
shock  there  is  also  mutyal  cultural  borrowing,  cultural  change,  and  cultural  survival 
strategies.  Another  way  of  describing  this  dynamic  cultural  process  is  whatx  Octavio 
Romano  has  called  a  "historical  confrontation  with  life." 

As  it  applies  to  the  Chicano  experience,  for  example,  culture. should  not  be  conceptu-  • 
alized  as.  a  synthesis  of  two  or  more  cultural  components,  as  much  as  it  is  a  "dynamic  i 
meshfng^of  various  cultures;  it  is  a  network  of  cultural  threads  interacting  with  one 
another  in  a  coordinating,  interlocking,  and  borrowing  manner.    The  various  parts  of 
this  network  ace  in  a  constant  state  of  flux,   reacting  in  a  variety  of  ways  m  an 
effort  to  achieve  consistency  and  provide  congruency  to  ^he  personality.     It  is  the  ^' 
space  and  the  "breathing  relationship"  among  the  various  trrf^eads  of  the  cultural  net- 
work, called  upon  to  act  at  a  particular  time  and  space,  that  has  allowed  Chicano  cul-  * 
ture  to  exist  and, to  survive.     In  line  with  this  perspective,  Fernando  Penalosa  has 
defined  Chicano  culture  to  include  the  "sum  total  of  tecbhiques.a  people  has  in  coping 
with  and  adapting  to  its  physical  and  social  envirxgiment  that  have  been  developed  ^s 
a  special ^HJltural  response  to  its  minority  status." 

^   •   =  ,  . 

what  is  significant  and  .crucial  about  this  conceptualization  of  culture  is  that  it  allows 
the  individual  flexibility,  and  a  variety  of  options  for  cultural  behavior;  it  provides 
:  tonomy  to  the  individual  and  the  right  to  act  as  the  actor  rather  than  the  object\ 
This  "coping"  perspective  allows  each  individual  space  to  react,  fcjut  more  importantly, 
to  utilize  various  experiences  based  on  several  cultural  exposures  to '  meet  'specific 
sej^  of  situations  and  circumstances.    Culture  becomes  a  shifting  process  of  arranging 


For  illustrathws  of  this  point  see  Miles  V.  Zintz,  Education  Across  Cultures,  2nd 
ed.  (Dubuque,  Tbwa:  Kendall/Hunt  Publishing  Co.,  1960);  Lyie  Saunders,  Cultural 
.Differences  and  Medical  Care:  The  Case  of  the  Spanish  Speaking  People  of  the 
Southwest  (New  York;  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1954);  and  Nick  C,  Vaca,  The  Mexi- 
can American  in  the  Social  Science,  1912-1970,  pt.  1,  EIGrito,  3:3-24,  (Summer 
1970).  ^  .  — 

24 

See  primarily  the  works  of  Robert  E.  Parks  on  the  marginal  man  theory.^ 

25 

Octavio  1.  Romano  V,  The  Anthropology  and  Sociology  of  Mexican  Americans:"  The 
Distortion  of  Mexican  American  History,  El  Grito,  2:13-26  (Fall  1968). 

Fernando  Penalose,  Toward  an  Operational  Definition  of  the  Mexican  American, 
Aztlan:    Chicano  Journal  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  the  Arts,     1:6/  (Spring  1970). 
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arid  rearranging  experiences,  selecting  •appropri^ate' and  functional  behaviors  that  pro- 
vide congruence  to^the  individual.  Whije  at  times  the  organism  can  react  in  a  self- 
detrimental  manner,  or  in  terms  of  deviance  *  from  ^roup  norms,  most  of  the  time 
behaviors  reflect  a  rescurceftjl  and  positive  confrontation  with  life.  For  example,  the 
Mexican  American  from  EL  Paso,  Texas,  is  close  to 'the  cultural  perspectives  of  the 
Mexican  norteno,  a  perspective  that  is  reinforced  by  geographical  proximity  and  cul- 
tural accessibility  via  e  veriety  of  vehicles  and  mechanisms.  The  Chicano  from  Chi- 
cago has  similarities  with  the  .black  and  the  P%ierto  Rican  cultures  of  thje  area  (due  to 
the  close  spatial  relationship  and  commonality  of  experiences)  yet  still  draws  upon  his 
ancestralJndian  and  Spanish  cul,tural"Tneritage. 


ETHNICITY 


( 


There  is  considerable  confusion  regarding  the  notions  of  culture  and  ethnicity;  whilfe 
there  is  a  cfose  relationship,  .both^ar'e  analytically  separate  concepts.  The  terms  need 
to  be  used  differentially,  particularly  I'h  terms  of  their  relationship  to  language^  and 
minority  of  color  group  status;  " 

Ethnicity  has  often  been  used  interchangeably  with  the  term  minority;  further,  within 
this  ,  context  ethnicity  has  been  confused  with  socioeconomic  class  and 'Status.  ,  While 
it  jis  true  that^ ethnicity,  race,  and  ^clas?^» factors  crisscross  and  contribute  to  the 
ranking  of  individuals  ahd  groups  in  social  stratification  processes,  these  systems 
remain  analytically  separate.  Individuals  can  still,  belong  to^'tlje  same  class 
stratum  even  though  they  may^-be  stratified  along  ethnic  or  raciail  line^  or  when  no 
.ethnic  or  racial  grou^^^'sts.  -  For  example,  there"  are  upper-  and  middle-class^ 
blacks,  ^'but  in  relation  to  the  total  sbci'ety  they  remain  loitver  in  status  than  whites  of* 
.the  sarrje  class.  These  separate  social  stratification  factors  can  be^  differentiated  in  a 
number  of  ways,  however;  one  theoretical  positionhaintains  that  th^^  conflict  associ- 
ated'with  one  ar  the  ^ther,.  or  both,  helps- to  clarify -the  distinction^bet<vden  the  two. 
It  is  quite  possible,  that.ethnic  conflict  prevents  focalization  of  class^  conflicts,  while 
interclass  struggle  may' direcr  hostility  away  from  "ethnic"  targets.  While  it  is 
important  to  corw^ider  socioeconomic  factors  ^nd  their  rislationship  to  ethnicity,  the  i 
concern  here  is  with  tpe  psychological  meaning  of  ethnicity,  culture,  and  language, 
not  separate  ahd  apart .r^rom  environmental  and  social  processes,  but  very  much  as  an 
integral  part  of  both.   ,  v  '  ^ 

Ethnicity  can  be^ defined  in  terms  of  cultural  and  linguistic  uniqueness  that  allow  for 
membership  in  a  particular  group.  There  is,  however,  a  more  fundamental  attribute 
that  ajlaws  ethnicity  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  aspects  of  the  identity  of  the  self 
and  the  group.  Ethnicity  refers  to  the  character,  the  spirit  of  a  culture,  or  more 
succinctly,  to  the  cultural  ethos.  Specifically,  ethnicity  is^  related  to- the  underlying 
sei;^timent"  among  indivrduals  based  on  a  sense  of  commonality  of  origin,  beliefs, 
values,  customs,^  or  practices  of  a  specific  group  pf  peoples.    While  it  is  primarily 


Robin  M.  Williams,  Jr.  Af))erican  Society,'  2nd  ed.  rev.  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1960),  pp.  125-26. 


27 
Kr 

28  * 

See    Robin  M.   Williams,    Jr.,    The  Reduction  of  Iptergroup  Tensions:    A  £urvey  of 

Research  on  Problems  of  Ethnic,  Racial,  and  Religious  Group  Relations     TN^w  Ybrk: 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  1947). 
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based  on  ancestry,  there  is  also  a  sense  of  having  been  an  independent  group  some- 
time Jn  the  past  from  which  the  (present  population  is  descended.  What  is' important 
is  the  mythic  meaning  of  the  unit  of  descent  that  can  provide  a  sense  of  historical 
continuity  for  the  development  of  the  self-concept  and  social  identity.  Although  eth- 
t}^city  is  relevant  to  behavior  it  is  not  deterministic  of  behavior  per  se. 

The  meaning  of  ethmicity  is  therefore  highly  subjective  as  it  is  concerned  with  the 
sentiment  felt  by  the  members  of  the  ethnic  group.  Talcott  Parsons  elaborates  on 
thi's  point  as  he  identifies  a  number  of  major  types  of  pbllectivities  related  in  stratifi- 
cation and  linked,  by  sentiment,  that  leads  to  a  strong  sense  of  solidarity  among  Its 
members.     He  categorizes  "ethnic  groups^*  along  with  Jocal  communities  and  kinship 

networks  under  the  type  of  "diffuse  solidarities."  In  this  type  of  association,  the 
elements  of  sentiment,   solidarity,   and  loyalty  prdvide  th§  co^ext  for  the  sense  of- 

-^belonging  of~the  individual  to  the  particular- ethnic  group-.  It  Is  the  sense-  of 
belonging,  coupled  with  ,the  opportunity  to  participate  that  allows  for  a  process  of 
self-perception  amjl  self-definition,,  both  integral  processes  in  the  development  of  the 
self-concept.  •  ^ 

TheTsense  of  ethnic^  identity .  and ,  sej>arateHess  through  the  attribution  of  internal  and 
external  roLe  expectations  influence  the  various  forms  of  social  interaotjon.  Ethnicity 
determines  the  manner  and  the  rationale  for  the  formation  of  individual  |pd  group 
boundaries  maintained  internally  although  reinforced  by  external  ascription.  Jhe  his- 
tory of  conflict,  or  accommodation,  among  various  ethn[c  groups  determines  to  a  great 
extent,  thq  sense  of  inclusion  of  separateness  felt  by  respective  groups. 

For  example,  the.  historical  sense  of  separateness  andjsolation  from  the  majority  eth- 
nic community;  experienced  by  Chicanos,  has  precipitated  and  perpetuated  constant 
struggle  and  .conflict.  Jthe  permeability  of  group  boundaries,  typical  of  cultural  plur- 
alism that  allows  for/rtUJtual  cultural  borrowing,  cultural  interpenetration,  accommoda- 
,  tion,  -and  social  mcstoiljty  is  lostHin  this  type  of  relationship,  but  jn  turn,  further 
solidifies  respective  group  boundaries  thus  increasing  and  perpetuating  the  sense  of 
separateness  and  isolation. 


On  the  other  hand,  for  Chicanos,  ethnic,  cultural,  and  linguistic  identification  and 
affirmation  have  ^ted  to  ease  internal  stress  felt  as 'a  result  of  outside  political,  eco- 
nomic, ,and  social  degradation.  The  rebiath  of  .ethnic  pride,  mtl}  emphasis  on 
'  |ndiginis»no  (Indian  ancestry),  that  has  evoked  old  images  and  cultural  symbols  is  an 
example  of  strategies  used  tcT  allow  renewed  pride,  and  a  sense  of  self-acceptance,  so 
crucial  to  the  sense  of  self-worth. 

For  a  bilingual  minority  of  color  groups  such  as  Chicanos,  a  separate  language  has 

constituted  the  most  important  single  characteristic  of  a  separate  ethnic  identity. 
.  Language  has  gained  importance  more  as  a  symbol  that  provides  cohesion  and  unity  to 

the  group^Vather  than  to  its  actual  use  or  proficiency  of  all  members  of  the  group. 

A  subjective  symbolic  use  of  different  aspects  of  ^various  cultural  roots  have  added  to 
.;the  differentiation  from   other   ethnic  groups   but  as   well   as  provided   a   sense  of 

belonging.     The   participation   in   natfonalistic  movements   such   as  the.  Chicano  and 


Talcott  Parsons,  A  Revised  Analytical  Approach  to  the  Theory  of  Social  Stratifica- 
tion, in  Class,  Status  and  Power:  A  Reader  in  So^g^al  Stratification,  eds.,  Reinhard 
Bendix  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset  (Glencoe,   ML:    )The  Free  Press,  1953),^p.'  115. 
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black  movements^  popular  since  the  1960s/  is  anX  attempt  to  link  with  the  past  in 
order  to  feel  a  sens^  of  continuity  of  belonging  so  e)^sential  in  the  process  of  .reorder- 
ing statuses. 

While  culture  d3als  with  symbolic  generalities  and  universals,  ethnicity  deals  with  the 
individual's  mode  and  depth  of  identification  as  well  as  providing  a  sense^of  belonging, 
to  a  reference  IgV^oup.  In  Amferican  society  the  institutionalization  of  ethnics  of  color, 
separateness  (expressed  in  many  concrete  realities  such  as  poor  housing,"*  lack  of 
social  mobility,  and  lack  of  access  to  necessary  .resources)  has  become  the  main 
vehicle  for  social  stratification  practices  that  create  tension  and^  conflict,  typical  of  a 
system  of  racism.  ^  * 

In  any .  interpersonal  contact,  but  more  so  in  any  therapeutic  relationship,  it  is  most 
important  to  understand  and  acknowledge  the  intrapsychic  meanings  of  ethnic  sense  of 
belonging  and  identification >  the  meaning  and  utilization  of  cultural  symbols  and  the 
understanding  of  the  various  functions  of  language  for  the  individual  arid  the  group. 
The  consideration  of  these  three  components  become  crucial  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
effects  of  racism  on  the  individual  and  group  but  also  in  the  process  of  dealing  with 
social  stratification  whereby  the  three  corriponents  of  culture,  language,  ^and  ethnicity 
^are  utilized  to  attack  the  self-worth  of  .individuals , and  groups.  *  x 
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This' article  is  reprintc',  with  permission,  f rom.  Rappin '  and  Stylin'  Out: 
Communication  in  Urban  Black  America,  Thomas  Kochman,  editor,  pp.  ^-16,  e» 
*      Copyright  (c)  1972  by  the  Boajrd  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  of  Illinois. 
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i\  Black  culture  on  black  terms: 
a  rejection  of  the  social 
pa:thoiogy  model 


I 

JOA^  AND  STEPHEN  BARATZ 

Jwin  Baratr  is  project  director  of  iiSerent  behavior  (black)  becomes 

the  Education  Study  Center  in  Washing-     devjif^tt  behavior  (blick),  and,  as 
ton,  D.C\Shc  was  formerly  on  the  staff   '*^veryone  knows,  "deviant"  behavior  is 
of  the  Center  fcrAppiied  Linguistics        patholofjlcaU  worse  ithanJlt/gnQr; 
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This  article  delineates  the  funda* 
mental  "white**  assumptions  and  biases^ 
that  have  up  until  now  afflicted  social  jr 
^^^sdence*s  and  society's  view  of  black 
culture,  to  the  uhhnate  distress  and 
detriment  of  black  people.  As  Albert 
Murray  has  indicated,  a  **fakelore  of 
black  pathology**  easily  becomes  trans- 
lated to  a  '  folklore  oi^white  suprem- 
acy." Within  such  a  tranctotmn  nrr»/«*r« 


fUegirimate!  As  such,  **deviant"  behav- 
ior needs  to  be  ^'normalized"  C*whitc 
is  right**)  and  its  **causes**  eradicated. 
Just  from  the  seeds  of  such  character- 
izations and  definitions  did  the  **as- 
similaticnrist*"  social  jpd  educat'^iiial 
policy  toward  blacks  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  develop.  In  poimmg  up  how 
social  science  research  and  practice 
contributed  to  and  sustained  these 
fundamentally  racist  notions,  the 
Baratz*s  introductory  article  formally 
acknowledges  the  past,  in  order  that 
we  may  repudiate  I'r,  and  present  to 
the  public  through  the  articles  that 
follow  a  view  of  black  culture  un- 
tainted by  notions  of  white  supremacy. 

This  paper,  originally  titled  *Thc 
Social  Pathology  Model:  Historical 
Bases  for  Psychology*s  Denial  of  the 
Existence  of  Negro  Culture,**  was  de- 
livered at  a  meeting  of  the  APA  in 
1969  in  Washingt9n,  D.C. 


'Introdijplion  -  ' 

This  paper  is  one  of  a  series  by  the  authors  seeking  to  portray  the 
cthnoccntrism  of  the  social  sqiences  in  studies  dealing  witli  the  Afro* 
American.  It  is  a  modest  attempt  to  reorient  the  current  demand  for 
relevance  in  our  profession  b^ck  (i>  the  assumptive  bases  of  social  sci- 
•ence,  to  the  work  we  do,  and,  to  the  social  policy  that  is  suggested  by 
that  work. 

♦  \Vc  will  not  suggest  here  that  our  prime  responsibility  as  social  sci- 
entists is  to  direct  social  action,  but  that  social  science's  pressing, task 
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is  U>  criticiny  reexamine  and  reevaluate  our  sciiolsriy  work.  We  leave 
the  responsibility  of  social  action  to  individuals.  We  will  concentrate 
the  present  discission  on  the  need  for  an  extensive  r<evaluation  of  how 
social  science  has  and  has  not  dealt  with  black  behavior  and  culture. 
The  goal  is  to  produce  a  revolution  of  ideas,  rather  than  to  attempt  a 
revolution  of  direct  action  which  fails  because  it  is  based  on  old  and 
tired  ideas.  We  believe  that  a  revolution  of  ideas'"  is  a  more  potent  force 
for  the  poductioD  of  social  change  by  social  sdoitists  than  any  other 
mode  of  intervention  currently  available  to  us.  It  is  an  infinitesimal 
beginning  of  the  muchnliscussed,  but  little-thought-tbrough^  New  Social 
Science. 

We.chobse  to  concentrate  on  the  bases  for  denial  of  black  culture,  for 
we  fed  that  ^porance.of  this  culture  has  produced  a  much  more  dis- 
tCMTted  and  inaccurate  view  of  the  An-o-American  than  most  of  us 
wouk)  have  prcwously  supposed.  We  bfelieve  that  the  absence  of  a 
meaningful  onpeption'of  black  culture  has  forced  the  interpretation  of 
almost  all  psydiology's  clata  on  the  Afro-Aracrican  into  two  seenfingly 
dichotomous  cat^ories:  either  that  of  biological^  incapacity  (genetic 
inferiority)  or  aoctal  deviance-  and  pathology  (environmental  depriva- 
tion). .  ' 

We  hav6  offered  eke^i^re^  a  third  category  based  upon  the  culture 
•of  the  Afro-Amcrican-in  the  United  States  (ciiltural  difference),  and  we 
seek  in  the  present  paper  to  explore  the  reasons  why  psychology  has 
never  given  credenccrtq^this  concept  as  a  device  for  hypotheses  develop- 
ment and  research  design.  .        '  . 

Briefly  stated,  the  cultural-difference  theory  asserts  that  the  statistical 
differences  noted  by  psychologists  in  intelligence  testyg,  in  family  and 
social  organization,  and  in  attitude  studies  of  the  black  comipunity  are 
not  the  result  of  pathology,  faulty  learning,  or  genetic  inferiority.  These 
differences  are  surface  manifestations  of  the  viable,  structured  culture  of 
the  Afro-American — a  culture  which  is  a  synthesis  of  African  culture 
in  cont^ with  American-European  culture  under  slavery.  Such  a  model 
does  no^Wistulate  that  thtf  existence  of  s  distinct  culture  precludes  the 
addition  <^  other  cultures.  Biculturalism  is  indeed  possible,  as  is  bi- 
^Hngualism.  However,  it  does  insist  that  acquisition  of  new  cultural  pat- 
terns caniK>t  occur  without  recognition  and  respect  for  existing  cultural 
patterns. 

Social  science  and  black  culture 

Although  the  psychologist  has  long  recognized  that  behavior  is  essen- 
tially the  result  of  biological,  sociological,  and  cultural  factors,  there  is 

>S.  Baratz  and  J.  C.  Baratz,  "Urban  Education:  A  Cultural  Solution,**  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Minnesota  Council  for  the  Social  Siudiei,  Fall,  1968,  pp.  1-4. 
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little  mention  of  black  culture  as  an  explanation  of  black  behavior  ex- 
*  cept  when  **culture**  is  used  in  a  distorted  and  negative  sense.  Thus  the 
culture  of  poverty  becomes  the' focus,  rather  than  black  ethnicity.  D5-  ^ 
spite  the  fact  that  black  behavior  has  its  roots  in  an  A&ican,  non-Euro- 
pean tradition,  social  scientists  have  persisted  in  viewing  Afro-Americans 
'as  black  Europeans.  Why  is  it  that  social  scientists  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize a  distinct  black  cult^lre?  This  failure  derives  predominaqtly  from 
four  sources: 

1.  the  basic  ethnocentrism  of  social  science; 

2.  the  socio-political  myths  surrounding  our  conception  ofassimila-^ 
tion; 

3.  ignorance  concerning  the  fundamental  notion  of  culture;  and 

4.  embarrass;nent  of  the  black  middle-class  and  while  liberals  about 
dealing  witfi  culturally  rooted  behavioral  differences. 

The  basic  ethnocenlrism  of  social  science 

Since  th^  fundamental  social  science  model  is  normative,  it  sets  iip  a 
criterion  of  behavior  against  which  individuals  and  groups  are  measured. 
The  ethnocentrism  stems  from  the  fact  that  behavioral  scientists  often 
attempt  to  assess  behavior  using  a  criterion  assumed  to  be  universal  to 

.  our  society,  when  in  fact  that  criterion  is  merely  one  cultural  manifesta- 

'  tion  of  the  universal  human  behavior. 

The  social  science  literature  concerning  the  language  behavior  of 
blacks  is  a  case  in  point.  Social  scientists  are  correct  in  assuming  that 
language  is  a  universal  human  characteristic.  Linguists  h4:ve  yet  to  find 
a  human  society — no  matter  how  nontechnological,  no  mattttr  how  poor 
and  impoverished — whose  inhabitants  did  not  use  a  highly  structured, 
well-formed'  grammatical  system  for  communication.  It  is  taken  as 
axiomatic  by  linguists  that  all  humans  develop  language  (except  in 
those  rare  individual  cases  where  severe  physical  and/or  psychological 
traumas  occur).  Linguists  have  also  learned  that,  within  a  large,  com- 
plex society  where  individuals  from  different  social  classes  and  different 
ethnicities  live  in  close  proximity,  they^  often  speak  many  varieties 
(dialects)  of  the  same  language.  One  of  these  dialects  may  be  con- 
sidered socially  more  prestigious  than  the  others;  thus  it  may  be  used  as 
the  standard  for  the  nation.  Although  one  dialect  may  l)e  chosen  as  the 
standard  language,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  (of, 
at  most,  social)  decision  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  particular 

^dialect's  linguistic  merits.  That  is  to  say,  the  dialect  chosen  as  standard 
is  no  more  highly  structured,  well-formed,  or  grammatical  than  ^y  of 
the  other  dialects.  The  evolution  of  a  particular  dialect  as  the  standard 
is  due  to  sociopolitical  considerations  rather  tl^an  to  intrinsic  linguistic 
superiority.  Some  social  scientists,  however,  have  failed  to  consider  the 


6   Rappin'  and  stylin*  out 

existence  ef  these  language  variations  and  have  thus  mistakenly  equated 
a  single  surface  manifestation  of  the  universal  behavior  (that  is,  the 
development  of  the  standard  dialect)  with  the  univers^' itself  (that  is, 
the  development  of  language).  Social  scientists*  refusaf  tor  grant  legiti- 
macy to  black  dialect  is  a  cleac-cut  example  of  the  discipline's  ethno- 
centrism.  At  present,  we  find  .an  entire  body  of  psychological  literature, 
for  example,  which  alleges  to  asse^  the  language  development  of  black 
children  but  nevertheless  uses  ascjucriterion'^for,  language  development 
the  acquisition  of  standard  English — a  dialect  of  the  English  language 
tliai  the  majority  of  the  black  children  in  this  country  are  w|  develop- 
ing^ their  native  dialect'  Since  these  psychologists  use  standard  En- 
glish as  the  criterion,,  they  wrongly  view  the  child's  linguistic  system  as 
underdeveloped  and  filled  with  erro^^.  He  becomes,  in  the  psychological 
research,  verbally  defective  and  conceptually  impaired.  Such  research 
faiis  to  recognfze  that  the  child  has  a  system  which  is  fully  developed 
and  highly  structured,  but  different  grammatically  from  th^t  of,  the 
standard  English  criterion.^ 

*The  language  system  1s  but  one  instance  of  social  scientists'  ethno-_ 
centrism  in  dealing  with  black^behavior.  One  can  find  and  document 
similar  instances  in  the  social,  science  literature  dealing  with  family  pat- 
tenis,  interaction  styles,  belief  systems,  and  test  construction. 

From  social  science's  ethnocentric  position,  and  without  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  black  culture,  the  profession  has  tended  to  vfew 
^behavioral  differences  such  as  nonstandard  black  English  not  as  signs 
of  a  different  cultural  system  but  as  defects  and  deviances  from  our 
falsely  hypothesized  pan-cultural  norm.  A  culture-of  poverty  model  is 
not  appropriate  here  because  differences  observed  in  such  a  model  are 
always  interpreted  not  as  legitimate  manifestations  of  a  viable  culture, 
but  as  an  unfortunate  pathological  reaction  to  being  poor.  The  culfurt- 
of-poverty  concept  as  an.  insufficient  interpretation  for  linguistic  data 
has  been  adequately  dealt  with  by  Stewart.^ 

In  his  criticism. of  the  cuiture-of-poverty  model  Stewart  illustrates 
that  this  model  cannot  deal  with  the  Tmguislic  fact  that  structurally  dif- 

5«C.  Dcutsch,  **Auditory  Discriminalion  and  Learning:  Social  Factors,"  Mer- 
riU'Palmcr  Quarterly  10  (^964)1:  277-$6:  V.  John.  '•The  Inlcllcciual  Develop- 
ment of  Stum  Children.**  American  JouruaKof  OrtUopsycUlatry  33  (1963):  813- 
22;  C  Siern.  •'Systematic  Instruction  of  Economically  Disadvantaged  Children  in 
Pre-reading  Skills/'  U.C.L.A.  R^earch  Projects  in  Early  ChildKbod  Learning, 
unpublished  paper:  C.  HursF,  Jr.,  Psychohpcat  Correlates  in  Dialectolalia,  Co- 
opcralive  Research  Project  #2610.  Communication  Sciences  Research  Center. 
Howard  Universiiy,  1965. 

•■^J.  C.  Baratz.  "Language  and  Cognitive  Assessment  of  Negro  Children:  As- 
sumptions and  Research  Needs.  ASHA  1 1,  no.  3  ( 1969):  87-91. 

^  W.  A.  Sicwarl.  'On  Ihe  Use  of  Negro  Dialed  in  Ihe  Teaching  of  Reading." 
in  J.  Baratr  and  R.  Shuy.  Teacliinj*  Black  Children  to  Read  (Washington:  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics^  1959). 
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fcrcnt  linguisik:  systems  arc  found  among  diffcrcnt*eihnic  groups  which 
arc  supposedly  exposed  lo  the  same  poverty  culture. 

The  cthnoccntrism  in. social  sciencciwhich  sets  up  norms  and  de- 
clares diffCFcnccs  £rom  those  norms  to  be  deviances,  and  which  tends 
to  confuse  unique  manifcstatmns  of  a  universal  behavior  for  the  uni* 
versal  itself,  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason  why  social  scientists  have 
tended  to  ignore  the  contribution  of  black  culture  to  the  understanding 
of  ^black  behavior. 

The  sociopolitical  myths  surrounding  our  concepts  % 
of  cultural  assimilation 

lliree  particular  American  sociopoHtical  beliefs  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  social  scientist's  denial  of  the  black  culture  (and,  indeed, 
the  culture  of  other  white  ethnic  groups).  The^  first  involves  the  melting- 
pot  myth  and  a  confusion  over  the  concept  of  egalitarianism;  tlie 
second  concpms  the  fact  that  it  was  the  racists,  with  their  theory  of 
« genetic  inferiority,  who  used  culturally  rooted  behavioral  differences 
'  to  support  their  erroneous  theory;  the  third  involves  the  distortions~of 
black  cultural  history  under  slavery  which  gave  rise  to  what  Herskovits 
so  aptly  described  as  the  "myth  of  the  Negro  past" 

The  melting-pot  ntytli  and  the  confusion  over  the  concept  of  egali- 
xarianism.  The  basic  doctrine  that  all  men  arc  created  equal  has  been 
misinterpreted  by  egalitarians  to  read  **all  men  are  created  equal  if  they 
behave  in  ihe^^jne  manner.'*  This  confusion  of  egalitarianism  with 
behavioral  and4iiltural  conformity  has  been  supported  by  one  of  the 
basic  components  of  the  American  dream — the  melting-pot  myth.  Ac- 
cording to  this  myth.  America  is  the  melting  pot  where  peoples  from 
diverse  cultures  came  together  and  created  the  American  culture  ^vhich 
is  distinct  from  the  individual  cultures ,4hatt:ontributed  to  \i.  American 
society,  then,  according  to  the  melting-pot  analogy,  is  the  result  of  the 
elimination  of  the  impurities,  along  with  the  blending  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  those  diverse  cultures. 

Il^is  interesting  to  note  that  until  recendy  there  has  been  litde  dis- 
cussion of  the  contribution  of  African  culture  to  the  American  main- 
stream. This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  supposition  on  the  one  hand  that 
Afro-Americans  had  no  culture,  and  the  assumption  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  diffenmt  behaviors  which  they  exhibited  constituted  the  greatest 
of  the  impurities  vdiich  the  mdting  pot  would  eliminate.  A^  a  result, 
those  aspects  of  the  mainstream  system  which  blacks  share  with  white§ 
have  assumedly  been  derived  from  white  behavior,  rather  than  resultihg 
from  the  African  contribution  to  the  melting  pot.  The  white  Southerner 
is  particulariv  proud  of  his  •'southenB  hospitality."  But  Herskovits  has 
noted  that  certain  aspects  of  polite  l^havior  in  the  South  appear  to  have 
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no  aatecedent  in  European  cultures,  while  they  can  be  traced  to  African 
patterns  of  interaction.*  Again,  West -African  specialist  Dalby  has 
pointfjd  out  that  •*uh  huh"  and^"uh  uh,"  formerly  assjimtd  to  be  the 
rcsiilt  of  the  typical  informal  America^  way^-^gpttrSlly.  appear  to  be 
derived  from  several  African  languages  where  "^ih  huh"  is  the  ^^ord  fo^ 
••yes"  and  "^uh  uh"  is^the  word  for  "no.***  (The  verbal-conditionin| 
researchers  have  yet  to  acknowledge  this  contributionf) 

The  melting-pot  myth  not  oiily  assumed  a  distinct  American  culture 
derived  from  but  riot  retaining  various  ethnic  styles;  it  also  presumed 
that  the  acculturation  to  the  American  way  occurred  by  ^'irtue  o^^ one's 
mere  residence  on  American  soil.  That  i^  an^^cond-generation  Ameri- 
can- automatically  became  acculturatcd  into  4ik^m^lnslream  of  Ameri* 
can  society.  From  this  a  peculiar  logic  evolyed^which  assumed  that  to 
speak  of  thfe  retention  of  ethnic  differences  in  behavior  was  to  be  **un-^ 
American'*  insofar  as  any  such  discussion  would  contradict  the  Ameri-| 
can  dream.  In  addition,  it  would  indicate  that  the  impurities  of  one's 
distinct  ethnic  identity  could  not  be  eliminated  simply  by  living  in 
America,  the  melting  pot  This  faulty  (b'tit  nonetheless  prevalent)  logic 
postulates  tfiat  (1)  sinca  America  is  indeed  the  melting  pot,  and  (2) 
since  the  nielting  pot  eliminates  all  cultural  impurities,  then  (3)  the 
residue  of  distinct  ethmcbeha^ior  retained  oVer  several  generations  of 
living  in  America  muslfr^resent  the  genetic  dement  of  behavior.  Sjnce 
the  Afro-American  has  been  in  this  countrylince  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  thi^-.poor  logiQ  concludes  thit  to  say  he  behaves  differently 
from  whites  4ue  to  cultural  retention  of  African  patterns  is  comparable 
to  calling  him  genetically  inferior.  '  .  ^ 

This  faulty  logic,  coupled  with  the  f^ct  that  racists  used  the  behavioral 
differences  which  they  observed  between  blacks  ahd  whites  to  reprove" 
the  innate  inferiority  of  Afro-Americans  and  to  justify  slavery,  has 
made  it  extremely  uncomfortable  for  social  scientists  to  give  credence 
to  and  explore  the  behavioral  differences  between  ethnic  groups.  The 
difficulty  tere  is  that,  in  rejecting  the  racists'  theory  about  bUck  be- 
havior, the  social  scientist  also  rejected  the  behavior  itself.  It  is  tf^ 
general  thesis  of  the  cultural-difference  model  that  the  intolerance  of 
ethnic  behavioral  differc^nces,  riot  their  existence,  is  what  constitutes 
racism.^  s  ' 

Racist  descriptions  of  black  behavior  and  their  interpretatiori  of  that 
behavior.  The  genetic  racists  lived  for  the  most  part  in  close  jJroximity 

5  M.  J.  Hcrskovits;  T(te  Myth  of  the  Segro  Past  (Ncv  York:  Harper.*  1941). 
^  Sec  'Dalby  article  in  ihis  volume. 

'S.  Barau  and  J.  C.  Baratz.  "Early  Childhood  Intervention:  The  Social 
.Science  Base  of  Insiilutiona!  Racism/*  Harvard  Educational  Review'  40.  na.  1 
(Winter,  1970)^*29-50. 


widi  tiie  black  community;  they  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  and 
describe  black  behavior.  The  behavior  described  by  the  radsts  was  not 
contrived  by  pervei*se  minds.  The  bigot  did  not  have  to  invent  his  data 
-—it  was  there;  it  abounds.  Many  Afro-Americans,  for  example,  do  roll 
tiieir  eyes,  perform  a  little  dance  when  th^  laugh,  speak  a  distinct 
dialect,  establish  extended-family  kinship  systems,  and  dress  differently. 
What  the  bigot  did,  because  he  (like  today^s  social  scientists)  was  un* 
aware  of  the  role  of  culture  in  determining  behavior,  was  to  invent  a 
theory  of  racial  inferiority  to  explain  the  differences.  Thus  Ambrose 
Gooses,  a  white  racist  and  a  fluent  speaker  of  the  black  Creole  dialect, 
Gnllab,  v^ote  black  folktales  down  in  grammatically  accurate  GuUah 
bat  Aen  erroneously  described^  blacks  who  spoke  this  Creolized  dialect 
Nis  usii^  **sIovenly  and  careless  speech."^  In  spite  of  his  accurate  record- 
ing of  the  dialect  he  concluded,  because  of  his.<.naTvete  alx)ut  language 
and  his  need  to  explain  the  differences,  that  the  grammatical  differences 
he  observed  between  standard  English  and  Gullah  were  due  to  the 
t  .**diaracteristic  laziness*^  of  the  Negro  rather  than  to  the  existence  of  the 
distinct  grammatical  system  he  so  aptly  recofied.  ^ 

We  have  pointed,  out  elsewhere*  that  the  pathdogy-riddled  concep- 
tualization of  black  dialect  as  given  by  the  racists  (despite  their  accurate 
recording  of  that  dialect)  agrees  in  many  ways  with  the  conceptualiza- 
tion of  diat  language  given  by  contemporary  egalitarian  psychologists 
such  as  Hunt  and  Deutsch*^ — only  the  explanation  of  how  he  got  that 
way  (substitute  "inadequate  mothering'^  for  "characteristic  laziness") 
is  diffmnt  One  may,  therefore,  accept  the  accuracy  of  the  dialect  re- 
cording (the  raw  data)  but  not  accept  the  explanation  and  conceptuali- 
zatioQ  of  that  data. 

But  even  when  this  is  done  and  the  existence  of  these  differences  is 
acknowledged,  some  ^ial  scientists  have  protested  the  overriding  pre- 
occupation of  the  difference  theory  with  the  description  of  cultural 
differences.  They'assert  that  too  much  time  is  spent  describing  tfie  differ- 
ences between  blacks  and  whites  rather  than  focusing  on  their  similarities. 
To  this  we  must  cleariy  assert,  as  Hanherz  and  Ericksop  already  have,^^ 
that  it  is  precisely  the  differences  in  cultural  behavior  that  interfere 

'A.  Gonzales,  The  Bhck  BoVder:  GuUah  Stones  of  the  Carolina  Coast 
"  (Cohijnbia»,S.  C:  State  Publishing  Co..  1922),  p.  10. 
*  Baratz  and  Baratz,  ""Early  Childhood  Intervention.^ 

McV.  Hont.  Toward  the  Prevention  of  Incompetence^  in  i.  W.  Carter, 
cd..  Research  Contributions  from  Psychology  to  Community  f^fental  Health 
(New  York:  Behavioral  Publications,  1968).  pp.  19-45;  M.  Dcutsdi.  "Tbe  Role 
of  Social  Class  In  Language  Development. and  Cognition.**  Amerfcati  Journal  of 
Orthopsychiatry  35  (1965):  78-88.  ' 

Ulf  Hannerz,  SoulsiJe:  inquiries  into  Ghetto  Culture  and  Community  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1969):  F.  D.  Erickson.  personal  communica- 
tion, 1969.  ' 
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10   Rdppin*  and  styliri  out 

with  the -development  of  true  biculturalism  in  the  Afro-American. 
Further,  it  is  the  misreading  and  misunderstanding  of  those  differences 
which  Interfere  in  our  everyday  interactions  with  Afro-Americans  and ' 
which  communicate  to  the  black  man  our  basic  ethnocentrisin  and 
ra^m.  , 

Nonetheless,  perhaps  the  social  scientist's  tendency  to  dismiss  the 
racist's  data  was  not  simply  because.it  was  tied  to  an  abhorrent  theory 
of  genetic  inferiority  but,  more  important,  because  social  science  had 
hot  developed  the  methodologies  to  describe  culturally  different  micro* 
behaviors  and  to  assess  the  effect  of  those  microbehaviors  on  interper- 
sonal contac^.  Thus  social  science  could  only  equate  observation  of.  the 
culturally  different -behaviors  <lescribed  by  the  racists"  wth  stereotyped 
expression  of  prejudice.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  «that  use  of  the  term 
•*prcjudice"  is  appropriate  in  this  instance,'  since  the  interpretation  of 
the  behaviors  by  the  racist  led  to  a  conception  of  inferiority,  it-is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  negative  concept  "stereotype"  is  the  only  way  that 
so<fial  science  has  developed  to  deal  with  culturally  linked  microbe- 
haviors. These  behaviors  are  very  important,  for  they  are  learned  early 
in  the  child's  life  and  are  often  out  of  awareness  and  most  subtle.  They 
appear  to  be  strong  evidence  for  the  ethnic  identiiicatiojri  of  the  New 
World  Afro-American  with  his  African  brother. 

rfe  myth  of  the  Negro  past.  The  acceptance  of  the  melting-pot  myth 
and  the  rejection  of  the  genetic  inferiority  myth  are  not  the  only  reasons 
for  social  science*s  failure  to  recognize  ^nd  discuss  behavioral  differ- 
ences between  whites  and  blacks  (and  indeed,  differences  among  the 
various  white  ethnic  groups  that  constitute  American  mainstream  soci- 
ety)* There  is  one  other  prevalent  American  myth  which  has  allowed  the 
behavioral  sciences  to  ignore  the  role  of  culture  in  maintaining  distinc- 
tive black  behavioral  -patterns;  Herskovits  has  aptly  labeled  this  the 
**myth  of  the  Negro  past.**  Briefly  stated,  the  myth  of  the  Negro  past 
asserts  that  the  naivete  of  social  scientists  concerning  the  processes  of 
acculturation  has' led  them  to  assume  that  the  black  man  lost  all  of  his 
characteristic  African  .behaviors  merely  because  he  was  forcibly  re- 
moved from  Afrida  and  resided  on  Americaa  soil  for  several  genera- 
tions, in  slavery.  Such  a  myth  invariably  leads  to  explaining  black 
behavior  as  padiological  and  due  to  oppression;  the  myth  can  only  be 
perpetuated  ip  the  absence  of  significant  inputs  from^  ethnohistorians 
and  ^crobehaviorists. 

Ignorance  concerning  the  fundamental  notion  of  culture 

It  is  this  myth  of  the  Negro  past  coupled  wi^h  ignorance  concerning 
the  cultural  process  which  led  Glazer  and  Moynihan  naively  to  assert 
(hat  "the  Negro  is  only,  an  American  and/nothing  else.  He  has  no  values 
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tad  culHue  to  guard  and  protect*^'  Because  die  psycfa(4ogjist  and  the 
sodoIogUt  did  not  unders^ud  the  accultuiatiye  process  wberdiy  a  dis- 
tinct cultuc^form  becomes  tnmsmuted,  fbey  assumed,  for  eiample, 
that  since  Afro-Americans  no  longer  spote  African  languages,  no  longer , 
used  African  ritual  in  piarriage  ceremonies,  and  no  longer  wore  African 
dress,  they  tfierefore  retamed  no  cultural  distinctiveness.;  Iliis  assump- 
tion left  social  scientists  ynUi  no  odier  alternative  than  to  wnxi^y  de- 
scribe the  Crcolized  black  dialect  used  by  the  Afro-American  as  ^'poorly 
learned  English/'  the  matrifocal  femlly  unit  so  prevalent  in  lower-class 
black  society  as  "'evidence  of  male  emasculatton,**  the  extended  kinship 
systems  as  ^disorganized  families;*'  and  the  clothing  choices  as  .^"poor 
taste," 

WhOe  Afro-Americans  are  not  native  speakers  of  the  African  lan- 
guage ot  their  forebears,  it  is  nonetheless  true  Aat  die  dialect  of  English 
which  many  blacks  speak  includes  forms  that  are  substantially  amilar 
in  structure  to  the  African  languages  of  their  ancestors.^ 

As  Hancerz  has  pointed  out  in  regard  to  interpreting  family  forms  of 
black  Americans,  ^hile  specific  marriages  were  tm)ken  up  [by  enslave- 
ment] the  consdous  models  of  and  for  marriage  could  well  remain  and 
influence  the  form  of  union  adopted  under  new  circumstances  [during 
slavery]."  Adaptation  of  new  forms  is  always  ij^fluenced  by  existing 
forms;  it  does  not  occur  in  a  "cultural  vacuum." 

Perhaps  die  best  example  of  how  existing  cultural  pattem^effect  the 
adaptation  of  new  forms  comes  from  examining  how  Afro-American 
culture  in.  the  United  States  has  dealt  with  efforts  to  infuse  African 
styles  into  the  Creolized  culture.  The  "Uack  is  beautiful"  emphasis  in 
black,  rhetoric  has  not  simply  transferred  African  hairs^es  to  the  Afro- 
American  community;  rather,  it  has  modified  them  in  accocdanoe  with 
certain  distinctively  New  World  Afro-American  cultural  values:  namely, 
that  the  female  should  have  longer  hair  than  the  male.  Thus  one.  finds 
the  adi^tation  of  the  African  bush  by  AEro-American  girb— but  with 
the  Americanized  aspect  of  having  large,  '1<xig  hair"  bushes  as  opposed 
to  the  typical  close-cut  bushes  of  African  womenl  Again,  we  find  that 
Afro-American  women,  rather  than  taking  up  the  dress  styles  of  African 
women,  have  instead  modified  the  African  male  costumes-die  dashiki — 
to  suit  American  female  dressing,  patterns.  The  addition  of  wire-rimmed 
glasses  and  turtlenecks  only  add  to  .the  phenomena  described. 

It  is  important  for  social  scientists  tp  understand  some  banc  anthro: 
polog^'cal  concepts  in  terms  of  dealing  with  distinct  cultures  and  the 
^cculturative  process.  A  fundamental  anthropological  concept  is.  that  of 

*2  N.  Glazer  and  D.  P.  Moynihan,  Beyond  the  Mching  Pot  (Qunbridge:  The 
Mrr  Press  and  Harvard  University  Press,  1963). 

^^W.  A.  Stewart  **Continutty  and  Chanfe  in  American  Negro  Dialect,** 
Fiorida  Language  Regwrt  7  <  1968):  Iff. 
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cultural  relativi^;  The  anthropologist  approaches  his  descrfptioirof  cul- 
tural diflferences  wfthin  a  frameworlc  of  linear  rather  than  hierarchical 
perspective^/Matrifocal,  patrifocal,  monogamous,  and  polygamous  soci- 
eties are  merely  evidences  of  the  various  sodar  structures/mat  groups 
-evolve.  One  is  intrinsically  no  more  valuable  a  structural  ordering  than  . 
the  next.  ,  * 

In  addition,  as  Herskovits  and  Bascom  have  pointed  out; 

[It,  is  culture  rather  than  social  institution  4hat]  distinguishes  man  from 
the  rest  of  the  biological  world.  Other  animals,  ^nd  Insects  as  wellj'  have 
societies,  but  only  man  uses  language,  manufactures  tools,  and  possesses 
art,  religion  and,  other  aspects  of  culture.  The  concern  with  culture, 
rather  than  with  society  and  social  institutions  thus  emphasizes  the  spe- 
cifically human  elements  of  man*s  behavior. 

Culture  varies  from  group  to  group  and  from  one  period  of  time  to 
another  within  aiiy  single  group.  From  this  follows  a  principle  of  fiinda-. 
mental  scientific  importance  and  of  equal  practical  significance:  what  has 
been  learned  can  be  modified  through  further  learning;  habits,  customs, 
beliefs,  social  structures,  and  institutions  can  change.^^ 

A  perspective  that  views  distinct  Afro-American  behavioral  patterns 
through  this  type  oi  cultural  framework  recognizes  that  those  patterns 
existing  today  are^  not  merely  the  result  of  oppression  but  the  product 
of  the  interaction  of  distinctly  African  cultures  with  the  slavery  and 
post-emancipation  American  liociety.  In  fact,  perhaps  the  very  suengths 
of  the  African  culture  allowed  for  successful  adaptation  and  survival  of 
the  African  under  slavery  both  in  Africa  and  in  the  New  Worid.  ' 

Social  scientists  have  not  only  been  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  no- 
tion of  culture  difference  as  used  by  anthropologists;  they  hav^.alsq  con- 
founded the  issue  by  addiirg^  a-notion  of  cultural  difference  which  has 
little  relation  to  that  of  the  arithropolo^sTTrhlttr^ot^ample,  statisti- 
cally significant  diflferences  on  standardized  tasks  between^Iacks  and 
whites  are  what  most  psychologists  assume  to  be  cultural  d^rences. 
But  the  uniformly  lower  scores  of  black  children  on  IQ  tests  4re  not 
cultural  differences  in  the  anthropological  sense.  These  scores  when 
viewed  by  anthropologists  are  merely  a  manifestation  of  actual  cultural 
differences — the  dialect,  rhetorical  style,  epistemology,  and  response 
styles  of  the  distinctive  black  culture. 

.  For  th&4S0cial  scientist  the  difference  is  in  terms  of  his  alleged  uni- 
^versalistic  norm.  For  the  anthropologist  the  difference  is  tied  to  the 
varying  ways  in  which  man  has  chosen  to  define  his  worid.  As  we  have 

M.  J.  Herskoviu  and  W.  R.  Bascom.  "The  Problem  of  Stability  and  Change 
In  African  Culture,"  in  BaKom  and  Herskovits,  eds..  Continuity  and  Change  in 
African  Cultures  (ChlcsfO:  University  of  Chicato  Press,  1959),  pp.  1,  2. 
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'indicated  elsewhere^'^  IQ  scores  of  Mack  children  when  ^newed  within  an 
anthropological  framework  actually  indicate. die  degree^  to  which  they' 
have  bought  into,  or  leamed^iflie  miEdnstream  culture;  tbty  do  not  indi- 

-Cite  the-pot<mt(aLdLbIack  children  for  buying  intb  the  system^  as  is  thfe< 

niterpietation  given  trxsuch.scoresJ]^Lihe.psyqhQb^   ^  

Thus,  from  the  perspective  advanced  here,  IQ  tests  as  presently  for* 
mutated  are  inadequate  measures  black  intellectual  potential  suM:e 
they  are  not  culture  specific.  Constmctibn  of  cultur^pecjfic  tests  of  IQ^ 
11  not  an  extraordinary  task  for'psychologists*  The  Binet  test  ongmaUy^ 
in  jprench  was  translate  into  standard  English  and  modified  in  .accord-^ 
ance  with  the  mamstream  American' culture.  The  resulting  St^ord- 
Binet  was'then,retranslated  for  language  and  culture  differences  for  use  ^ 
in  England.  Why^  then,  do  we  not  have  such  a  translation  for  use  with 
Afro*Americans?  It  is  the  absence  of  a  meaningful  conception  of  black 
culture,  and,  Dillard  has  pointed  out,  it  is  the  assumption  that  Afro* 
Americans  speak  defective  English  rather  than  a  distinctive  dialect 
which  has  led  most  psychologists  to  assume  that  IQ  tests,  such  as  the 
Stanford-Binet  could  be  used  on  black  populations  widiout  fear  of 

'  marked^xultufal-bias^^*-Sudi^'4raiteIation-is~u^  .is, 
indeed^a  priority  item  for  the  New  Social  Science. 

Embarrassment  of  the  black  middle-class  and  white  liberals 
about  dealing  wfth  behavioral  differences  ^ 

The  ready  av^lability  of  a  deficit  model  and  its  .  half-sister  die  cul- 
ture of  poverty  models  the  belief  in  certain  of  the  sociopolitical  myths 
of  the  country,  and  a  naive  view  of  culture  were  not  the  only  reasons 
that  social  scientists  used  for  not  dealing  with  behavioral  differences. 
There  has  been  a  ^'politeness  conspiracy**  about  not  talking  of  behavioral 
differenci^  even  when  they  are  most  apparent.  Since  these  differ^es 
have  been  viewed  as^jorative  and  deviant  by  most  social  scientists,  to 
discuss  them  in  great  detail  was  assumed- fo  be  rude  and  tantamount  to 

^iscuiaingThuighbackVfaump  wife  hinn  ~  — 

Another  more  pressing  reason  Why^bothjniddle^lass  blacks  and  lib- 
cral  whites  have  been  reluctant  to  discuss  these  differences  is  fear  that 
such  discussions  wilt  be"^  used  maliciously  by  racists  to  support  their 
theories  of  black  inferiority.  The  difficulty  here  is  twofold:  (1)  not' 
talking  about  the  differences  does  nothing  to  make  them  disappear,  and 
(2)  not.  recognizing  the  distinctive  behaviors  within  a  cultural  model 
leaves  the  liberal  with  only  one  alternative:  that  of  caltii^  the  Afro- 

"S.  DaraU.  "Social  Science  Conceptualization  of  the  Afro-American,"  in  J. 
Szwed.  ed..  Black  Anttrica  (New  Yorlc:  Basic  Bdoks.  1970).  pp.  55-56. 

'*J.  L  Dillard.  Black  English  in  the  United  States  (New  York:  Random 
Home,  in  press). 
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American  a  sick  white  man — sick  in  the  social  rather  than  genetic  s^nsc. 
-  It  is  precisely  this  latfer  train  of  thought  that  the  black  militants  use 
when  discussing  the  racism  in  .social  science. ^.We  have  elsewhere  indi* 
cated^the  legitimacy  of  the  claim,  of  ethnocentrism  of  the  social  sciences- 
\>y,  bIacks;^HiQweyer^.i3iack  rhetoricians^  demands  that-whlte^^ial-sci- 
entists  no  longer  do  research  on  the  Afro-Amer^can-is^Iiot  an  adequate 
solution,  to  the  problem.  We  make  this  assertion  because  the  absence  of 
antfiropblogiits'  ihsightful  'views  of  the  ghetto  and  the  ovenriding  deficit 
orientation  of  previous  research  have  coincided  with  the  extreme  de* 
*  mands.  of  identity  denial  in  the  process  of  integration.  These  factors  in 
combination  have  often  produced  professional  black  social/scientists 
who  have  little  conception  of  black  culture  outside  the  culture-of-pov- 

•  erty  model  Integration/ as  built  into  our  society  arid  conceptuaJized'by 
the  psychological  contact  hypothesis  of  Allport,  Pettigrew,  and  CooK,^^ 
demands  denial- of  most  distinctively  black  behaviors  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  white  society.' Those  blacks  who  have  made  it,  who  have 
learned  to  censure  distinctive  cultural  behaviors  as  the  price  of  integra- 
tion, have  had  a  stake  in  disaffiliating  themselves  from  the  culture  and 

— in  denying  the  legitimacy  of  thesp-A^ery-obvious-cultyrally  related -be 
haviors.  Indeed,  the  price  of  integration  for  the  upward-mobile  black 
man  has  been  continuous  tension  and  anxiety  lest  distinctively  black 
behavior  seep  through.  The  .circle  here  is  closed  once  one  realizes  that , 

X  most  current  black  rhetoricians  in  tHe^sociafscienc^  are  seeking  ways 
of  regaining  affiliations  witl\  the  community  which  they  themselves  re- 
je^ed  as  a  result  of  this  process.  Further,  one  must  recognize  that  this 
attempt  is  no  sthall  task,  for  the  professional  skills  that  blacks  have  to 
offer  their  brothers  are  often  no  mere  than  those  characteristic  of  the 
deficit  model.  One  need  only  examine  Cobb  and  Grier*s  Black  Rage  or 
Green*s  comments  on  blacx  dialect  to  realize  how  easy  it  is  for  even  the 
most  angry  militants  to  fall  .into  the  trap  of  the  deficit  model. 

In 'a 'frank  and  open  admission  Green,  co-chairman  of  the  Associa- 

 tioK-dflB'lack-Psychologists.  indicates  his  frustrating  work  with-yoii5gt„. 

sters  in  Oakland:  "I  found^ that ^ much  of  the  slang  terminology  was 
lather  incomprehensible  to  mcr.*'*^  It  is  quite  clear  that  Green  saw  the 
dialect  system  not  as  a  well-structured  and  lawful  system  but  as  an 

Vmadequate  and  substandard  form  of  standard  English  very  much  like 
^iat  described  by  Martin  Deutsi^i  and  Vera  John: 

S. Jtoratz,  •^Social  Science  Strategies." 
18 gJ^.  Allport.  The  feature  of  Prcittdicc  (Reading.  Mass.:  Addison-WeMey. 
1954):  T.  Pettigrew.  A  Profile  of  the  Nej:ro  American  (Princeton.  N.J.:  Van 
Nostran^ri9^);S.vW.  CooJr./*Descgrepation:  A  Psychological  Analysis.*'  Amer- 
ican Psychhitrht  12  (1957):  UI3.  ^  ^   .  , 

R.  Green.  -Dialect  Sampling  and  Language  Values."  in  R.  Shuy.  ed..  Social 
DiMlect:;  ami  Lamiuaae  Learning:  (Champaign.  III.:  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.  1964).  pp.  >20-23. 
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The  very  tBadecpute  speech  thst  is  used  in  the  home  is  also  used  in  the 
neighborhood*  in  the  play  group^  and  in  the  dassroom.  Since,  Oesc  poor 
l^glish  patterns  are  reconstructed  constantly  by  the  associations  that  tbeie 
young  peofie  have,  the  school  has  to  ^vf  a  strong  role  in  brining  aboiit 
a  change  in  order  that  these  young  people  can  communictte  more  ade* 
-4pmtely4&our  society  .^^  ^-r-  


t^eradUDewSi^  tfianother^  has  been  concerned 
with  stereo^pes  and  not  with  cidtnral  differences.  He  has  been  the  oife 
at  the  cultural  cro^roads  who  has  borne  die  brunt  of  white  misreading 
of.  black  b^vior;  it  is  he  who  has  the  identity  cri^  in  the  black  com* 
munity.  Takii^  all  of  {he  above  together  it  b  no  wonder  that  discus* 
saons  of  the  enstence  of  black  cimnral  differences  (s^h  as  black  dialect)- 
willmeet  with  suspicidn  of 'radsm,  and  denial  t)f  its  existence,  and  an 
insistence  on  its  pathology  by  inost  middle-dass  Macks.  But  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  with  the  recogmtlon  of  a  culturally  different 
'  system  that  we  can  hope  for  biculturalism  in  which  the  Afro-American 
.can  learn  the  white  cultural  system  without  having  to  reject  his  own 
system — and,  in  so  doing/ himself^  In  recognizing  a  distinct  cultural  sys* 
tern,  we  also  realize  how  much  wtutes  can  learn  from  blaclc  culture. 
Biculturalism  is  a  two-way  street   

The  new  sodcl  self  nc« 

What»  then,  is  dfe  New  Social  Science  as  applied  tox{uestions  of  racism 
and  tlie  probkms  of  Afro-Abaericans  in  our  society?  Our  model  has 
been  the  reevaluatioii  of  most  researdi  dealing  with  Afro-Americans  In 
terms  of  the  possibility  of  intrusion  of  an  edmocentric  bias  into  data* 
gathering  and  interpretation.  The  model  rests  on  a  need  for  greajter  de- 
scription of  black  cultural  and  linguistic  phenomena  and  a  determination 
til  the  adequacy  of  iit--call  it  cooCRMiUtion,  if  you  will— of  die  existing 
body  of  experimental  data  with  these  findings*  The  model  also  rests  oh 
n  definition  of  nieism  not  previously  advanced:  that  is,^  racism  is  the 
denial  ^Dd/o€  denigration  of  cultural  differences.  Institutional  racism, 
-  thtrcfoie^Js^the^dcgiee JojdiichuSQciaLpoUcy^ 
ence^studies  which  deny  tiiose  differences. 

We  feel  strongly  thai  tiiis  reevaluation  of  social  science  will  provide 
the  .base  for  new  and  different  research  in  the  future.  We  also  feel  that 
if  .social  science  is  to  be  truly  relevant  it  must  begin  to^iderstand  that 
ir  shares  responsibility  for  white  r9cism  in  this  country  in  a  most  pr6* 
found  way.  The  way  to  correct  tills  previous  imconscionable  direction 
of  our  tiiinking  is  not  to  stop  all.  research,  but  once  and  for  all  to  admit 
the  legitimacy  of  a  cultural  system  too  long  demeaned  and  obscured  by 
ethnoccntrism.  Our  call,  therefore,  is  not  for  less  but  for  more  research 
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which  not  only  produce  a  better  understanding  of  black  culture  but 
above  all  a  better  understanding  of  the  process  whereby  -a  seemingly 
value-free  methodology  could  produce  gross  distortions  of  the  very  sub- 
jcct-matter  of  the  methodology.  Only  ^fien  we  have  understood  the 
culture'of  the  AfrorAmerican  can  we  be'  iii  the  position  to  suggest  to 
society  and  its  Ipolicy-makers  solutions  to  our  current  pressing  concemSt 
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NONVERBAL  COMMUNICATION  AND  THE 
INTERCULTURAL  ENCOUNTER 


Mthdn  Schnapptr 


An  American  nurse  is  accused  by  Ethiopian 
townspeople  of  treating  Ethiopians  like  cbgs.  An 

> American  teacher.in  Nigeria  has  great  trouble 
yetting  any  discipline  in  his  class*  and  it  is  known 
that  the  sttidents  have  no  respect  for  him  because 
be  has  shown  no  self-respect. 
^  Even  though  neither  American  hu  ^ffended 

.  his  hosts  with  words,  both  of  them  a*^  unaware  of 
the  ofiFense  they  have  communicatefd Jby  their 
nonverbal  behavior. 
These  two  examples  cite  but  one  aspect  of  the 

^IMercullurai  encounter,  ihis  occurs  wKchevcr 
penons  from  different  cultures  meet,  be^lhey 
from  difiPerent  countries  or  (torn  different  ricial 
or  ethnic  groups  within  one  country.  Whenever 

•  fluch  persons  encounter  each  other,  they  are  apt 
to  miscommunicate  l>ccausc  of  their  different 
values,  assumptions,  perception*,  experiences, 
language  (even  if  they  speak  the  "»me**  Ian- 
fuage),  and  nonverbal  commimication  patterns. 

Tltough  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  intercult\iral  encounter,  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  people  in  the  training  field  have  been 
given  systematic  preparation  for  the  inter- 
cultural  encounter.  One  aspect  of  this  encounter 
tha'c  is  still  neglected  in  training  is  nonverbal 
communication. 


NONVERBAL  DIFFERENCES 

In  the 'first  example,  the  nurse  working  at  a 
health  center  would  enter  the  waiting  room  and 
dW  for  the  next  patient  is  she  would  'in  the 
States— by  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  patient 
and  beckoning  him  to  come.  This  pointing  ges- 
ture if  accepUble  in  the  SUtes,  but  in  Ethiopia  it 
is  for  children— and  her  beckoning  signal  is  for 


dogs!  In  Ethiopia  one  points  to  a  person  by  ev 
tending  the  arm  and  hand,  and  beckons  hy  hold* 
ing  the  i\Mnd  out,  palm  down,  and  closing  the 
hand  repeatedly. 

In  the  second  example,  tiie  teacher  imi^ted' 
that  stiuients  look  him  in  the  eye  to  show.atten- 
tiveness— in  a  country  where  prolonged  eye  con- 
tact is  considered  disrespectful. 

>Vhile  the  most  innocent  American/English 
gesture  may  have  insulting,  embarra.^ng.  or  at 
least  confusing  coimotations  in  another  cukure, 
the  converse  also  is  true,  a  South  Amerftan 
were  to  bang  Oi)  his  table  and  hiss  at  the  >Mtitcr 
for  service  in  a  New  York  restaurant,  he  would  be 
fortunate  if  all  .that  happened  were  his  being 
thrown  out!  Aroericanv  u^ially  feel  that  JapancM; 
students  in  the  U.S.  are  ob%c<iuioiK  l)ecaa%c  they 
bow  frequently.  Malr  African  students  in  the 
U.S.  will  be  stared  at  for  holding  hands  In  public. 

It  seems  easier  to  accept  the  arl)itrarine^s  of 
language— that  dog  Is  chien  in  French  or  cant  in 
.  Italian-than  the  different  behaviors  of  nonver- 
bal communication,  which  in  many  ways  are  jtut 
as  arbitrary  as  language. 

We  assume  that  our  way  of  talking  and  gestur- 
ing is  "natural"  and  that  those  who  behave 
ditterently  are  deviating  from  what  is  natural. 
-Thirassumptionleadsto  a  blind^pot  about  cross- 
,cu]tural  behavior  differences.  And  the  individual 
is  likely  to  remain  blind  and  unaware  of  the  ef- 
fect of  his  nonverbal  communications,  because 
the  hosts  will  seldom  tell  him  that  he  has  com- 
'  mitted  a  social  blunder.  It  is  rude  to  tell  people 
they  are  rude;  thus^he  ho^ts  grant  the  foreigner 
a  "foreigner's  license.'*  allowing  him  to  make 
mistaken  of  social  etiquette,  and  he  never  knows 
until  too  late  which  ones  will  prove  disastrous. 
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An  additional  handicap  i^  that  the  foreigner 
does  not  enter  the  new  setting  free  of  his  cultur&l 
background,  able  to  see  and  adopt  new  ways  of 
communicating  without  word$.,Hc  prisoner 
of  his  own*culture  and  interacts  within  his  own 
framework.  Yet  the  fact  remains  Uiat  for  max- 
imum undentanding.  the  visiting  American  must 
learn  to  use  not  only  ;he  words  of  another  Ian- 
guage,  but  also  the  tools  of  that  cult^ire's  non- 
verbal communication. 

Though  langttage  fluency  has  achieved  its 
proper  recognition  being  essential  for  success 
overseas,  knowledge  of  nonverbal  behavior 
should  also  be  introduced  to  the  trainee  in  a  sys-' 
tematic  way,  offering  him  actual  experiences  to 
increase  his  awareness  and  semitivi^.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  rise  in  linguistic  fluency  that  now  makes 
nonverbal  fluency  even  more  critical.  A  linguistic 
cally  fluent  person  may  offend  even  more  easily 
tlian  those  v^o  do  not  speak  as  well,  if  he  shows 
ignorance  about  intetfaceetiqueltcJTheLbostJoai. 
tional  maw  perceive  this  disparity  betwAn  lin- 
guistic aij^  nonlinguistic  performance  as  a  dis- 
regard f6r  th^  more  subtle  aspects  of  inter* 
cultural  communication.  Because  nonverbal 
cue^  reOect  emotional  states,  both  foreigner  and 
host  natidnal  might  not  be  able  to  articulate^ 
what  is  occurring  between  them.  ^ 

CRmCALDiMENSiONS 

While  it  would  be  dlOicult  to  map  out  all  the 
nonverbal  details  for  every  language,  one  can  . 
make  people  aware  of  the  existence  and  emo- 
tional importance  of  the  nonverbal  dimensions. 
These  dimensions  of  nonverlul  communication 
exi^t  in  every  culture.  The  patterns  and  forms  are 
often  arbitrary,  and  it  is  disputable  which  are 
universal  and  which  are  culture  speciflc.  At  least 
five  such  dimensions  can  l>e  dcflnedi.kinesic,  prox- 
emic,  chronemic,  oculesic,  and  haptic. 


KinMict 

Movement  of  the  body  (head,  arms,  legs,  etc.) 
falls  into  this  dimension.  In  the  initial  example  of 
the  nurse  at  the  health  center  in  Ethiopia,  the 
problem  was  caused  by  a  kinesic  sign  being  used 
which  had  a  different  meaning  cross-culturally. 


Another  example:  The  American  gesture  of  slit- 
ting one*s  throat,  implying  'Tve  had  it"  or  'Tm 
in  trouble."  conveys  quite  a  different  message  in 
Swaziland.  It  means  "I  love  you." 

Americans  make  no  distinction  between  ges- 
turing for  silence  to  an  adult  or  to  a  child.  An 
American  will  put  one  Bnger  to  his  lips  for  both, 
while  an  Ethiopian  will  use  only  one  Bnger  for  a 
chilc^nd  four  Bngers  for  an  aduh.  To  use  only 
one  tmgcr  for  an  adult  is  d}sres{>ectful.  On  the 
other  hand.  Ethiopians  make  no  distinction  in 
gesturing  to  indicate  emphatic  negation.  They 
^ake  their  index  Bnger  from  side  to  side  to  an 
adult  as  well  as  to  a  child,  whereas  this  gesture  is 
iise^^only  for  children  by  Americans.  Thus,  if  the 
American  is  not  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  such 
behavior,  he  not  only  will  offend  his  hosts,  but 
also  will  feel  offended  by  them.  \ 

Drawing  in  the  cheeks  and  holding  the  arms 
rigidly  by  the  side  of  the  body  means  "thin"  ^n 
iharic.  Diet-cOnscious  Americans  feel  com- 
plimented if  they  are  told  that  they  are  sUm.  and 
thus  they  may  naturally  assiune  that  the  same 
comment  to  an  Ethiopian  friend  is  also  com- 
plimentary, Yejt  in  Ethiopia  and  a  number'  of 
other  countries,  this  comment  is  pejorative;  it  is 
thought  better  to  be  heavyset.  indicating  health 
and  status  and  enough  wealth  to  insure  the  two, 

Prox*mlcs 

The  use  of  interpersonal  space  is  another  dimen- 
sion of  nonverbal  communication.  South  Ameri'^ 
cans.  Creeks,  and  others  are  comfortable 
standing,  sitting;,  or  talking  to  people  at  a  dis- 
tand^  that  most  North^mericans  find  intoler- 
ably close.  We  interpret  this  uniu^ual  closeness  as 
aggressiveness  or  intimacy,  w^ch  causes  us  to 
have 'feelings  of  hostility,  discomfort,  or  in- 
timidation. If  we  back  away  to  the'greater  dis- 
tance that  we  Bnd  comfortable,  we  are  perceived 
OS  l>cing  cold,  unfriendly,  and  distrustful.  In  con- 
trast, Somalis  would  see  us  as  we  see  South  Amer* 
icans,  since  the  Somalis*  interface  distance  is  still 
greater  than  ours. 

Chron«m1ct  ^ 

The  tilling  of  verbal  exchanges  dtying  conversa- 
tion is  chroneraics.  As  Americans,  we  expect  our 
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partner  to  respond  to  otir  statements  immedi* 
at^.  In  some  other  cultures,  people  time  their  « 
ekihanges  to  leave  silence  between  a  statement 
and  its  response.  For  Americans  this  silence  is 
upsettling.  To  us  it  may  mean  that  the  person  Is 
shy,  inattentive,  bored,  or  nervous.  It  catises  us  to 
>vpcat,  paraphrase,  talk  louder,  and  ''correct** 
our  speech  to  accommodate  our  partner.  In  an 
tntercuitural  situation,  however,  it  would  be  best 
to  tolerate  the  silence  and  wait  for  a  response. 

OciiMct 

Eye^o-eye  contact  or  avoidance  is  another  non- 
verbal dimension.  Americans  are  dependent 
on  eye  contact  as  a  sign  of  listening.  We  do  not 
-  feel  that  there  is  human  contact  without  eye  con- 
tact. But  many  countries  follow  elaborate  pat* 
terns  of  eye  avoidance  which  we  regard  as 
inappropriate. 

The  tactile  form  of  communication  is  a  fifth  di- 
mension. Where,  how,  and  how  often  people  can 
touch  each  other  while  conversing  are  culturally 
defined  patterru.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  bor* 
ders  of  our  own  country  to  see  groups  (Italians 
and  black-t,  for  example)  that  tottch  each  other 
more  often  thnii  Anj;lo-Anicricttnji  do.  Ovcr5cn5. 
Amefkans  often  feel  crowded  and  pushed 
arcmod  by  people  who  have  a  much  higher  toler* 
ance  for,  public  physical  contact  and  even  need  it 
aa  part  of  their  communication  process.  An 
American  may  feel  embarrassed  when  a  host* 
national  friend  continues  to  hold  his  hand  long 
after  theTormal  greetings  are  over. 

These  Hve  dimensions  are  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive. The  list  is  literally  infinite  and  may  include 
such  things  as  dress,  posture,  smell,  colors,  time, 
and  many  others. 

PREPAIUTION  FOR  DIFFERENCES 
There  are  ways  of  helping  people  prepare  for 
critical  cross-cultural  differences,  and  there  are 
some  signiBcaht,  additional  benefits  that  trainees 
can  gain  through  an  appropriate  training 
technique. 

The  critical  neec  for  nonverbal  commu- 
nication skills  is  unquesiSoned,  but  trainers  differ 


as  to  whether  and  how  these  skills  can  Ite  taught 
While  some  trainers  recognize  that  proficiency 
in  nonverbal  communication  would  help  reduce 
unnecessary  strain  between  Americans  and  hmt 
nationals,  others  dismiss  its  importance,  feeling 
that  trainees  will  simply  *'pick  it  up**  or  that  it 
crji  be  dealt  with  as  a  list  of  **do*s  and  don*t*s.** 
Occasionally,  a  language  teacher  recognizes  its 
possibilities,  Init  generally  nonverbal  rommu- 
nication  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  very  hap^zard 
way.  The  fact  that  nonvert>al  interaction  is  a  part 
of  every  encounter  between  an  American  and  a 
host  national  should  be  enough  to  signify  its  im* 
portance. 


TRAINING  TECHNIQUES 

The  goal  of  making  trainees  aware  of  and  sensi- 
tive to  nonverbal  commimication  difference  has 
been  achievec^  by  having  them  simulate  a  com- 
munication situation.  This  ^z^^  in  emotional 
responses  similar  to  those  that  would  occur  in 
particular,  intercultural  situations.  Trainees  are 
then  encouraged  to  practice  these  new  simulated 
behaviors  until  it  becomes  a  natural  and  comfort* 
able  part  of  their  repertoire  of  communication 
skills. 

Stlf-Awar«nt«t 

One  technique  .in  this  approach  is  to  divide  a 
group  of  trainees  into  dyacb  and  ask  one  memlwr 
of  each  dyad  to  act  in  a  prescrilied  nonverl)al 
manner  that  wUl  elicit  feelings  of  discomfort  in 
the  other  person  about  his  partncr*s  "strange** 
beltavior. 

^As  a  sample  exercise  on  proxemic  liehavior 
(use  of  space),  the  trainees  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  Separately,  ea^  group  discusses  issues 
like  "Why  we  want  to  go  overseas*'  or  "Antici- 
pated difftculties  overseas.*'  Then,  members  of 
one  group  are  told  that  when  they  nejoin  the 
other  group  and  are  matched  with  their  partners, 
they  are  to  establish  a  comfortable  distance  and 
then  decrease  it  by  one  inch  each  minute  or  by 
prearranged  signals  from  the  trainer.  Signals 
could  include  the  trainer*s  moving  from  one  spot 
in  the  room  to  ai\6ther  or  his  stopping  the  group 
to  find  out  what  specifics  they  talked  about  and 
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then  asJring  them  to  conlinpc.  In  thir-ctsc.  his 
questions  should  be  about  content  of  the  con* 
vemtion,  not  about  experiment  in  process. 
When  the  distance  has  be«n,  shortened  by  six 
inches  or  more,  the  nondirected  partnen  will  ex* 
perience  discomfort  and,  consciously  or  uncon* 
sciously,  will  sUrt  moving  away. 

It  iieasy  at  this  point  to  explain  that  the  di- 
rected partners  were  imitating  the  "comfort  dis- 
tance** of  South  Americans  and  that  if  the 
»j5idirected  partners  were  to  rebeat  in  the  same 
way  with  a  Latin,  the  Latin  would  think  them 
unfriendly  and' cold  Conversely,  in  Somalia,  it 
would  he  the  American  who  would  be  perceived 
as  aggressive  by  standing  too  close  for  Somali 
comfqrt. 

Basically*  this  technique  attempts  to  sensitise 
traineei  to  many  other  behavior  patterns  of  non* 
verbal  communication  by  taking  an  "informed** 
partner  and  a  "control**  partner  and  directing 
the  former  to  alter  his  nonverbal  biehavior  in  a 
gradual  manner  to  make  his  partner  react.  Both 
persons  will  have  an  ertoUonal  or  visceral  reac- 
tion, which  they  can  sliare  at  thb  conclusion  of 
each  ^exercise.  Emphaslr  is  placed  on  the  re- 
ciprocal naturfW  the  partners*  discomfort  and 
coniusion. 

These  group  sensitizing  technique  are  based 
on  the  principle  that  people  will  react  emotion- 
ally and  will  give  social  mcttning  to  altcmtlons  of 
standard  American  patterns  of  nonverbal  l)ehav* 
ior,  e.g.,  when  someone  blinks  often,  he  is  ner- 
vous; if  he  avoids  eye  contact,  he  is  insecure, 
untnw^worthytJnic  docs/fbt  nod  his  head  in 
agreement  or  shakcltTrTHistgreement,  he  i5  not 
paying  attention.  And  generally  our  inter- 
pretation is  correct^if  the  other  person  Is  an 
American. 


Roi»-Pit)rlng 

In  addition  to  group  experiences  with  a  self- 
awareness  emphasis,  there  are  Vole-playing  tech- 
niques in  which  nonverbal  patterns  of  the  target 
language/culture  group  are  emj^ized.  Train- 
ees watch  and  interpret.  A  dialpgue  with  the 
host-national  role-pli^^r  helps  the  trainees  dis- 
cover what  cues  were  misread  and  what  the  con- 
sequences of  their  mlsioterpreUtion  could  be. 


Potential  areas  of  discomfort  for* both  the 
American  and  the  host  national  are  further  ex- 
plored after  a  trainee  and  the  host-national  role* 
player  have  engaged  in  a  role-playing  activity 
-Mith  the  host  national  critiquing  the  trainee's  be- 
havior. The  purpose  of  these  role-plays  is  not  to 
imitate  behavior  but  to  explore  emotional  reac^ 
tl^Jhe  focus  is  on  model  behavior  of  a  certain 
cdRum^thout  accounting  for  the  idiosyncratic 
differences  betw^n  individuals  in  that  culture, 

AODITiONAL  BENEFITS 

The  discussions  following  the  training  exercises 
are,  in  part,  an  attempt  to  merge  the  ^raoitior* 
ally  separate  com(>onents  of  language  and  cul* 
tural  studies  as  usually  presented  jn  training 
programs.  Trainees  can  achieve  a  foundation  of 
awareness  and  skill  that  will  allow  them  to  con* 
tinue  developing  their  personal  inventory  of 
language  behaviors.  Training  for  nonverbal  com- 
munication  serves  as  an  excellent  orienUtion  for 
an  immersion  language  program  in  which  speak* 
ing  any  English  is  discouraged  A  heightened 
awareness  of  nonverbal  beha.vior  will  reduce 
both  the  trainees*  temptation  to  discard  the  use 
of  the  target  language  and  al^  their  overall  frus- 
tration. Nonverbal  behavior  is  not  a  new  commu* 
nication  tool  they  must  learn  but  one  whose 
potential  has  l)een  dormant. 

And,  finully,  the  study  of  nonverbal  commu- 
nicittioh'  introduces  activities  ancT  discu!«ioiis 
that  are'both  interesting  and  fun.  while  en- 
cotiraging  trainees  and  language  imtructors  to 
look  St  their  perceptions  of  each  other.  Very  of* 
ten  trainees  hesitate  to  ask  intimate  questions  of 
host  nationals.  This  format  offers  them  end  host 
nationals  situations  where  potentially  con* 
troyersial  topics  can  be  discussed  dispassion- 
ately. Corollary  activities  might  involve  movies, 
videotapes,  and  photographs  of  common  inter 
'facci  situations. 

Host  nationals  who  have  worked  with  this  ap- 
proach have  found  it  fascinating.  Once  the  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  exploration  has  been 
csUblished,  host  nationals  Bnd  that  this  method 
gives  them  a  chance  to  explore  their  own  cuU 
tural  patterns  as  well  as  thote  of  the  trainees.  It 
also  goes  a  long  way  toward  clearing  up  mis- 
concepUoos  the  hci^coufitry  national  may  have 
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developed  while  inleracling  with  Aincncrns,  A$ 
p»rl  of  a  training  program,  this  technique  lypi- 
Cilly  receives  a  very  high  evaluation  from  train* 
m  and  language  teachers. 

Of  coursev  there  is  no  guarantee  that  height* 
tneclawareness  will  truly  lead  tu  changed t>ehav< 
ior.  Indeed,  there  are  situations  in  which  an 
AmWican  should  not  alter  his  l'>chavior,  depend- 
Ing  cm  his  status,  role,  personality,  and  his  ulti- 
m«c  objectives  for  l>cing  in  the  host  country. 

The  attempt  to  make  Americans  more  aware 
of  their  interpersonal  relations  overseas  (left  to 
chance  Jor  too  long)  is  based  partly  on  the  a$- 
ntmption  that  a  person  will  l)e  sensitized  to  non- 
veri)d  differences  becawe  he  is  surrotinded  by 
Ihem.  While  true  for  many  people,  it  is  also  true, 
however,  that  many  will  remain  oblivious  to 
nonverbal  differences  even  though  exposed  to 
them  dail^  for  many  years. 

Awartnett  In  Oomtttlc  Situations 

^-AlthoiighJhe  focus,  thus  far  has  been  on  the 
American /non- American  dimensions  of  inter* 

'  cultural  communication,  much  of  what  has  bee.) 
said  applies  equally  well  to  domestic  iaterracial 
and  intergrSup  communication.  Recent  studies 


indicate  that  the  p^ulcsic  and  proxemic  norm^ 
between  whites  and  blacks  differ  to  the  eitcnt. 
that  real  miscommunication  often  occtirt. 

These  concepts  and  rpecific  traininj;  tech* 
niqucs  have  also -bce.i -^.ised  succe»hilly  with 
groups  who  work  in  domestic  multicultural  «t< 
lutions.  The  emphasis  on  awarcne^  works  l>cst» 
when  the  trainee  ^oup  itself  is  multicuUural. 
'This  allows  the  group  meml)cn*  different  retc* 
tjons  to  the  changed  nor:ns  to  validate  the  exist* 
.cnce  of  nonverbal  differences. 

Persons  with  extensive  intercultural  cxjie* 
rience  benefit  gireatly  from  this  approach,  since 
they  a1r«;ady  have  had  prolonged  contact  with 
cross-cultural  differences. 

The  useful  technique  of  heightening  the 
awareness  of  cultural  differences  should  alert 
many  people  to  attend  more  closely  lO  an  often* 
neglected  parf  of  the  intercultural  encounter- 
nonverbal  communication.  • 
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MODULE       V:     COURSE  DELIVERY:    METHODS  AND  MEDIA     TIME'  3  HOURS 


GOALS 


•  To  make  the  design  connection  between  course  objectives,  training  tasks^,  and 
method/media  choice 

•  To  provide  familiarity  with  a  wide  group  of  media  choices 

•  To  give  participants  an  armamentarium  from  which  to  redesign  segments  of  a 
course  package  in  order  to  make  the  learning  activity  more  relevant  to  a  partic- 
ular trainee  population. 


OBJECTIVES  ;  

At  the  end  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

•  ^  List  at  least  two  methods  that  effectively  correspond  to  each  of  the  learning 

domains 

•  Describe  three  considerations  for  media/method  choice  (objectives,  pacing,  and 
audience) 

•  State  which  methods  (and  their  related  domain)  are  most  *often  well  received  by 
adult  Jearners  and  why 

•  State  thos^  methods  they  are  familiar  with,  and  list  those  in  which  they  want  to 
gain  experience. 


MATERIALS 


•  Flip  chart  or  newsprint 

•  Easel/tape 

•  Felt-tip  markers 

•  Participant  Manual 
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MODULE  ^^^^^^  DELIVERY:    METHODS  AND  MEDIA  WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  V-1 
SMALL  GROUP  EXERCISE 


PURPOSE: 


.  To  expose  participants  to  niethods  and  media  with  which  they  may  not  be  familiar. 
To  give  participants  an  opportunity  to  design,  or  redesign  'a  segment  of  a  course. 
To  give  a^few  participants  an  opportunity  to  practice  delivery  skills.  , 

< 

MATERIALS.:  '  * 

t 

Newsprint 
Felt-tip  Markers 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  As  a  group,  imagine  that  you  are  delivering  TOT.    Pick  a  tS-to  20-mlnute  seg- 
ment or  learning  activity  from  any  part  of  Modules  I  through  IV, 

2.  As  a  group,  chose  an  alternative  way  of  presenting  the  material  in  that  section. 
You  might  redefine  the  audience  or  the  objectives,  for  example. 

3.  As  a  group,,  choose  a  method(s)  and,  where  appropriate,  media  that  would  meet 
the  objectives  for  ^the  portion  of  the  course  you  are  about  to  plan. 

4.  As  a  group,  outline  what  will  be  presented  to  and/or  dealt  with  experientially 
with  trainers.    That  is,  outline  or  Write  down  instructions. 

5.  Choose  one  or  two  participants  to  deliver  the  learning  piece  and  help  him  or  her 
to  practice. 

Prepare  any  explanatory  statements  that  group  members  might  want  to  make  to 
the  large  group  after  the  presentation. 

6.  Reconvene  in  the  large  group  and  follow  trainer  Instructions  for  delivery. 
TIME: 

30  minutes  for  small  group  activity 
40  minutes  for  delivery  of  material 
20  minutes  for  discussion 
90  minutes  total 
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V:      COURSE  DELIVERY! 


METHODS  AND  MEDIA 


REFERENCE 


REFERENCE  SHEET  V-1 
USE  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  MEDIA* 


The  expert  use  of  transparencies,  fiLnstrips,  and  other  audiovisuzd  media 
contributes  immeasurably  to  any  training  event.    Attenti6n  is  focused 
on  key  issues #  major  principles  are  highlighted,  an5  difficult  concepts 
are  expertly  presented.    Careful  integration  of  audiovisual  materials  with 
the  content  will  quicken  the  pace  of  the  presentation  and^enliveS^^  the  train- 
ing event.    On  the  other  hand,  audiovisual  materials  carT  seriously  disrupt 
a  presentation  if  the  trainer  is  inept  in  the  use  of  the  equipment.  Fum- 
bling with  transparencies  that  are  out  of  sequence^  searching-  for  an  ex- 
tension cord,  fiddling  with  the  projector,  "or  having  a  filmstrip  out  of 
synchronization  with  the  sound  track  are  problems  that  inevitably  will  ^ 
plague  the  ill-prepared  trainei:^    As  a  result,  the  pace  of  the  session  lags 
and  the  group's  ih teres t  wanes. 

The  equipment  is  basically  simple  to  operate.    With  careful  set  up  and  a 
brief  practice  period  before  the  start  of  a-session,  it  will  function 
smoothly  and  fit  into,  the  presentation  without  a  break  in  the  continuity. 
The  following  sections  explain  the  operation  of  the  audiovisual  equipment 
•needed  for^  presentation  of  these  training  materials  and  give  tips  on 
effective  use. 

Fllpcharts  -  Flipcha^  p^per  and  tripods  (see  Figure  1)  may  be  purchased 
at  iNrt:  stores,  office^upply  stores,  or  university  bookst^|^s.    The  local 
school  may  also^be  able  to  provide  or  tell  you  where  to  obtain  such  equip- 
ment.    If  stamdard  tripods  and  flipchart  paper  are  not  available,  they 
may  be  improvised  using  large  sheets  of  newsprint  (at  least  27  x  34  inches) 
of  the  type  used  for  painting  in  kindergarten.    The  newsprint"  can  be  taped 
.  to  the  wall  or  to  a  movable  chal3cboaxd. 

The  advantages  of  flipcharts  are  that  they  require  no  technical  knowledge 
'to  "operate-  and  they  can  be  displayed  in  the  training  area  for  continupus 
reference  throughout  a  session.    Two  import^ant  things  to  remember  about 
using  flipcharts  are:    1)  write  large  and  legibly,  and  2)  keep  the  informa- 
tion presented  brief,  using  key  words  or  short  phrases  rather  th4n  cort^jlete 
sentences.  > 

This  article  was  reprinted  from  Training  of  Trainers,  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  Publication  No.   (NDACTRD)  79-091P,  1978,    Adapted  from  courses  published 
by  the  NatioMl  Center  for  Alcohol  EducatiOai.,^^^^ 
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Kaaking  tape  i«  racoimwinded  for  attaching  f lipchart  paper  to  walls  as 
the  paint  or  plaster  is  less  likely  to  be  removed  when  the  tape  is 
pulled  off. 


Figure  1,    Flipchart  and  tripod 


The  Overhead  Projector  -  The  overhead  projector  (see  Figure  2)  enlarges 
images  printed  on  transparent  acetate  sheets  and  projectis  them  on  a 
screen.    It  is  used  with  the  trainer  facing  the  group^so^ that  eye  con- 
tact with  the  participants  cam  be  medntained.    Since  the' room  does  not 
have  to  be  darkened  to  use  an  overhead  projector,  the—logistics  are*^ 
simplified. 

Overhead^  transparencies  are  not  necessary  to  this  training  program.  How- 
ever, a  trajlner  who  has  access  to  an  overhead  projector  and  screen  and  ^ 
who  fe^s  comfortable  using  this  type  of  audiovisual  equipment  may  choose 
to  convert  some  of  the  infonnation  presented  on  f lipcharts  to  transparen- 
cies for  an  overhead  projector. 


(. 
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Flguxa  2«    Overhead  projector 


1.  Ltnt 

2.  Mirror  for  Picturt  Tilt  Adiuttmtnt 

3.  FdoifKnob 

4.  Su)i 

5.  UmpCu!n9  . 
6*  Off'Fan-Lamp  Switch 


To  operate/  set  up  the  projector  and  screen  as  illustrated  in  F 
Figure  3,    Proper  plac^nt  of  overhead  projector 


h^e  3. 


1.  Projtctor 

2.  Traintr 

3.  Pirticipints 

4.  Scrttn 


o 

o 

0 

■0 

0 

o 

.  o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

.o 

0 

D 

0 

Place  a  transparency  on  the  stage  so  that  you  can  read  it  as  you  face  the 

group.    Turn  on  the  light,  and  focus  £y  turning  the  knob.    Tilting  the  ^ 

head  of  the  machine  with  the  tilt  knob  raises  or  lowers  the  beam  of  light. 
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The  distance  from  the  scrben  de terminer  th?^size  of  the  image  area.  Adjtist 
it  until  the  light  fills  the  screen  evenly  and  no  dark  edges  are  showing. 
If  the  image  is  distorted  by  the  "keystone  effect."  (see  Figure  4) ,  correct 
by  changing  the  position  of  the  projector* 

-  (C  . 

Figure  4.   'Keystone  effect  ■ 


Protector  too  far  i«fi 


Pfoi#ctof  too  low 


Hie  overhead  projector  should  only  be  left  on  whea  you  want  ^'attention 
directed  to  the'  screen.    Swit'ching  the  projector  off  between  vis^ials 
offers  an  opportunity  to  pinpoint  attention  on  the  screen  each  time  a  new 
vlsTMil  is  shown.    When  left  on,  it  is  a  distraction  that  interferes  with 
the  presentation  and  group  interaction.    The  overhead  projector  can  be 
used  as  a  chalkboard  b^placlng  a  clear  sheet  oi  acetate  on  the  stage  and 
writing  on  it  with  a  water-soluble,  felt-tip  pen -or  grease  pencAl.  The 
acetate  can  be  reused;  just  wipe  off  the  pen  or  pencil  marks. 

When  operating  the  ovei^ad  projector,  riemember, these  precautions: 

•  Turn  the  launp  to  "Off"  vAien  ch<mging  transparencies. 

•  Always  allow  fan  to  run  after  turning  off  lamp  to  prevent 
heat  buildup  in  the  projector  hous:^ng.  . 

•  Never  move  the  projectSr  when  the  lamp  is  hot.    Hot  filaments 
^          break  easily. 

^    •    Always  t\im  the  lamp  off  and  unplug  prelector  'When  changi^ng 
lamps.    Both  lamp  and  surrounding  metal  will  be  hot. 

•  Never  hemdle  a  new  lamp  directly;  use  a  piece 'of  paper  or 
handkerchief. 

•  Keep  the  projection  stage  cleem. 

•  Clean  lens  as  necessary. 

Trauispaurencies  for  use  on  the  overhead  projector  can  be  made  by  a  nximber 
of  different  methods,  which  range  from  simply  writing  information  on  a 
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clear  acetate  sheet  to  using  expensive  multicolor  heat  or  cheml6al 
transfer  processes.    The  cormnon  types  of  photocopying  equipment  avail- 
able  in  most  offices  easily  convert  printed  or  typed  materials,  line 
drawings,  or  premade  transparency  masters  into  transparency  for^ 
Acetate  sheets  are  inserted  in  these  machines  according  to  manufactur«- 
er*s  directions  and*  the  master  is  reproduced  in  bladk  and  wh^.te  on  these 
sheets.    The  transparencies  can  be  used  unmoimted  or  else  framed  in  a 
cardboard  holder  (ordered  from  the  local  art  or  office  supply  stores) 
for  ease  of  handling  and  storage.    If  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  with 
the  audiovisual  center  in  a  local  school,  the  diazo  or  heat  process  can 
be  used  to  add  color  to  the  visuals.    If  such  em  arreuigement  can  be  ' 
made,  the  center  staff  will  advise  about  which  .process  is  most  effec- 
tive and  assist  in  use  of  the  equipment.    Having  tramsparencies  commer- 
cially reproduced  is  often  prohibitively  expensive,  and  ^erefore  is  not, 
recommended. 
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MODUli  COURSf  bELIVERY:    METHODS  AND  MEDIA  REFERENCE 

—  * 


REFERENCE  SHEET  V-2 
SELECTING  CUftRIC.ULUM  CONTENT 
by  P.L.  Lowery 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  content  a  -trainer  ^.elects,  or  creates  lYiust  be  harmoni- 
ous with  the  learning  objectives  that  have  been  established  for  the  training.  That  Is« 
easy.  What  is  not  so  easy  is  finding  the  right  blend  of  art  and  science  so  that  what 
the  trainer ,  puts  together  does  what  -he  wants  it  to  do  in  the  way  that  he  wants  It 
done.  A  piece  from  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  discussing  the  possible 
teratogenic  effects  of  hallucinogens  may  provide  the*  necessary  Information,  but  the 
chances  are  good  that  many  participants  won't  know  what  teratogenic  means,  never 
mind  what  kind  of  effects  they  may  be.  Perhaps  a  better  source,  depending  on  the 
audience,  might  be  an  article  from  a  more  popular  magazine  such  as  Psychology  Today 
that  discusses"  whether  or  not  the  use  of  hallucinogens  produces  birth  defects.  Or 
the  trainer  might  have  to  pull  together  information  from  many  sources  and  create  his 
own  resource  piece.  '  '  •  ^  * 

A  more  difficult  problem  in  selecting  content  is  deciding  how  much  information  the  ^ 
Audience  needs  in  order  to  meet  the  learning  objectives  and  be  more  effective  In  their 
work.    Because  the  field  of  drug  abuse  Is  so  diverse  and  complicated,  it  is,  somfetlmes" 
tempting  to  try  to  give  trainees  a  quick  dash  through  everything  that  has  been  writ- 
ten.   Not  only  is  that  impossible,  some  of  the  information  may  not  be  consistent  with 
the  points  .training  should  be  trying  to  make.    For  example.  If  the  goal  Is  to  train  a* 
group,  of  community  volunteers-  to  handle  a  hotline7  the  trainer  would  probably  want^ 
to  stress  the  differing  characteristics  among'  drug   abusers  instead  of  overloading 
trainees  with  research  that  points  out  the  common  features  of  drug  abusers'  formative- 
years  or  the  similarities  on  personality  Inventories.     That  i$  not  to  say  that  such 
information  isn't  valid  or  that  it  should  be  discounted;  it  is  to  say  that  the  goal  Is'  to 
help  volunteers  learn  to  respond  to  each  caller  as  personally  and  sensitively  as  possi- 
ble, to  treat  each  caller  as  a  special  case.     It's  not  likely  that  volunteers  who  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  98%  of  all  drug  abusers  come  from  disrupted  homes  will  pay 
as  much  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  caller  may  be  falling  in  school,  in  a  bad  love 
affair,   or  frightened  to  death  by  drug-rehted   symptoms.     What  the  trainer  must 
decide  is  how  important  each  kind  of  information  is  to  achieving  the  training  goal. 
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MODULEm:    course  DEUVeftY:    METHODS  AND  MEDIA  REFERENCE 


REFERENCE*  SHEET  V-3 
J^ECTORE:     DEVELOPING  THE  CURRICULUM 


The  first  step  in  constructing  a  training  program  is  to  develop  training 
goals  and  behavioral  objectives.    Next,  the  trainer  needs  to  identify  the 
ctirriculum:    the  appropriate  content  information,  materials,  and  training 
aids.    Curriculum  is  the  .planned  course  of  study,  involving^ trainee 
interaction  with  in'Structional  content,  resources,  and  processes  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  the  behavioral  objectives.    Selecting  or  developing 
the  curriculum  is  the  second  step  in  constructing  the  training  program. 
Based  on  the  behavioral  objectives,  the  trainer  researches  information, 
reviews  ^materials,  and  selects  the  specific  content*- information  that 
will  be  conveyed  to  participants  during  the  training  program. 

Learning  tasks  form  the  bridge  between  behavioral  objectives  an4  the 
•training  design;<»they  specify  what  the  trainees  must  learn  in  order  to 
achieve  the  behavioral  objectives. 

.  In  the  past,  few  designers  of  training  have  taken  the  time  to  specify 
learning  t:asks.    Generally  they  determine  a  list  of  topic's  they  think 
should  be  covered  in  the  training  session  without  thought  about  their 
relevance  to  the  behavioral  objectives.    T\\z  process  of  deriving  learning 
tasks  forces  the  trainer  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  trainee*' 
and  to  consider  each  item  that  must  be  learned  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  objectives.    Specific  learning  tasks  facilitate  the  process  of  selecting 
curriculum  content  because  what  has  to  be  covered  in  the  training  session 
is  delineated. 

SELECTING  THE  CONOJeNT:    ^DEVELOPING  LEARNING  TASKS 

To  select  the  content,  the  trainer  must  first  ask  himself;    What  must 
the  trainees  know  to  accomplish  the  behavioral  obiectives.    What  kinds 
of  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  must  the  trainee  master  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  expected  performance?    What  learaing,  tacks  will  best  impart 
this  knowledge,  shape  these  attitudes,  or  give  practice  in  these  skills? 
These  learning  tasks  embrace  whatever  learning  is  to  'be  undertaken  by 
the  trainee  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  behavioral  objectives. 

Sometimes  the  learning  task  is  almost  the  same  as  the  performance  specified 
in  the  behavioral  objective,  for  example:  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  training,  and  without  the  aid  of  notes, 
#    the  trainee  will  be  able  to  identify  at  least  three  classif ic^ions 
of  drugs  subject  to  abuse. 


The  leeurning  task,  in  this  case,  is  to  learn  the  names  of  the  four  classi- 
"fications  of  drugs  that  are  subject  to  abuse. 


^  In  most  cases,  however,  many  learning  tasks  are  derived  from  one  objective, 
gp^j^for  example: 
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At  the  end  of  the  training,  and  vithout  the  aid  of  notes, 
the  trainees  will  be  able  to  identify  at  least  four  items  of  infor- 
mation obtained  during  an  assessment  interview  that  are  used  to 
determine  client  readiness  for  treatjnent* 

The  learning  tasks #  in  this  case,  cure: 

1.  To  learn  what  an  assessment  interview  is 

2.  To  learn  the  categories  of  information  to  ^be^obtainec^  during  an 
assessment  interview 

3.  To  learn  the  definition  of  and  rationale  for  Category  I  of  the 
assessment  interview.  Client  Readiness 

4*      To  learn  what  information  is  necessary  to  determine  client  readiness 

To  identify  course  content  the  trainer  generates  a  list  of  learning  tasks.. 
This. provides  him  with  a  focal  point  for  selecting  appropriate  curriculum 
contents  ^  ^  *  • 

*Jn  selecting  contfent,  the  trainer  should  consider  the  specific  cheoracteristics 
of  the  leraning  group  and  the  individual  differences  among  learners.  The 
content  selected  has  to  be  relevant  to  the  trainees'  abilities  and  aptitudes, 
their  attention  span  and  interests,  needs,  abilities  to  handle  abstractness 
or  concreteness,  and  their  level  and  lecirning  style. 

ORGANIZING  THE  CONTENT 

The  Sequence  in  which  the  content  will  be  presented  is  determined  to 
some  extent  by  the  notion  of  logical  progression.    It  seems  logical  that 
one  would  not  first  discuss  or  practice  the  rudiments  of  scuba  diving  with 
a  group  of  nonswimmers;  they  must  swim  before  they  can  dive.    Nor  would 
a  trainer  jump  from  the  first  lesson  in  scuba  diving  to  a  lesson  on  various 
ways  of  identifying  marine  flora  and  fauna.    A  more  likely  progression 
would  be  from  the  rudiments  of  handling  equipment  to  diving  safety  and 
underwater  practice.    Until  the  tr^ainees  can  master  the  first  step,  they 
should  nqt  begin  the  second,  and  the  third  step  retfuires  a  mastery  of  both 
step  one  and  step  two. 

Another  basis  for  determining  the  sequence  of  content  is  the  type  of 
J.eau:ning  represented  by  each  task;    a  chemge  in  knowledge,  attitude,  or  * 
skills.    For  example,  learning  information  about  what  the  equipment  is  and 
how  it  should  be  used  must  precede  skill-building  practice  on  proper 
equifroent  use.    Also,  knowing  that  it  is  important  to^  follow  safety 
procedures  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  that  beginning  scuba  divers  will 
have  a  "good"  attitude  toward  safety.    A  demonstration  in  which  the  effects 
of  caurelessness  axe  demonstrated  might  bring  about  the  desired  attitude. 
Both  logical  progrevssion  and  the  type  of  learning  tasks  involved  should 
be  taken  into  account  when  organizing  and  sequencing  the  curriculum  content. 
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REFERENCE  SHEET  V-4 
SELECTED  REFERENCES  FOR  USING  MEDIA 
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TRAINING  AIDS 


The  training  director  must  concern  himself  as  much  with  the 
people  to  be  trained  as  with  the  program  to  be  presented.  After 
the  training  objectives  have  been  carefully  spelled  out,  and  t^ie 
characteristics  of  the  trainees  assessed,  only  then  can  ways  of 
reaching  these  goals  be  properly  determined.    These  ways 
comprise  the  content  and  methods  of  the  training  program. 

Method,  then,  is  the  bridge  that  carries  content  to  the 
individual  in  a  meaningful,  assimilative  manner.    Methods  of  one 
type  or  another  can  be  described  as  medi^Df  communication,  or 
means  to  an  end  (objective).     The  discewepg  choice  and  skillful 
use  of  media  as  effective  tools  and  techniques  provide  a  signi- 
ficant" irrigre'dxent  to.  the  success  of  any  training  program. 

The  gap  between  a  training  and  a  learning  program  is  frequently 
wide  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  bridging,  or,  if  you 
will/  media  of  communication.    Media  provide  the  ways  and  means 
of  learning  through  appropriate  eensory  experienqe.  Looking, 
listening,  smelling,  tasting,  touching,  and  manipulating  are 
prime,  firsthand,  impressive  learning  factors.     When  properly 
used,  such  experience  can  stamp  realism  and  meaning  into  a 
training  program. 

<^ 

Where  raw,  sensory  experience_j:axmotr  be  employ^  for  learning 
purposes ^because  of  practical  considerations,  as  is  frequently 
the  case^-ln  many  on-the-job  situations,  the  program  developer 
Or  trainer^ must  communicate  through  contrived,  reconstructed,  or  ^ 
Simula te(^*  means.     These  tools  of  the  trade  are  commonly  lumped 
together  as  training  aids.     It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
the  raw,  experiential  resources  of  learning  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  program,  but  are  "potentially  more  effective  than 
substituted  media  in  many  situations. 

The  training  director  must  become  knowledgeable  in  methods  and 
media,  particularly  concerning  their  inherent  and  sometimes  » 
unique  qualities.     Media  of  communication  range  from  the  most 
concrete  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  actual,  productive  work, 
to  the  most  abstract  representation  of  eSperienc^,  as  in  printed 
or  spoken  words.     Between  these  extremes,  of  course,  lies  a  vast 
storehouse  of  training  resources  in  the  form  of  methods  and  aids. 

Figure  1  showing  various  media  of  communication  on  relative 
scale  of  concrete-to-abstract  experience,  depicts  the  range  of 
tools  and  techniques  available  in  training. 

The  broad  array  of  media  and  methods  of  communication  for  use  in 
the  training-learning  process  calls  for  consummate  understanding 
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'WORDS  \Lecturos>  printed  utter 
GRAPHICS  ^\Chart8i  diaqrans}  graphs 
AUDITORY  AID     \Recording»j  tapes 
STILL  PICTURE         ^^hotos;  slfdes;  slidcfilns 
MOTION  PICPJRE  ^Documentaries}  animations 

LIVE  TELEVISION  V^<'i««^«'  visual  shows 

EXHIBIT  \pisplay  of  objects 

FIELD  TRIP  Xfaniliarirations 
DEflONSTRATION  X>^b.  instruction 

SIMULATION  ^pevices;  role  plays^ 

DIRECT  EXPERIENCE  Voided,  acx&l  work 


V 


t 


FIG.  1.     Media  of  communication.* 


and  a  variety' of  skills.     However,  the  training  director  or^ 
program-developer  must  have  an  awareness  of  the  range  of  training 
resources.     By  infusing  the  training  program  with  media  appro- 
priate to  both  trainees  and  content  objectives,  the  ordinary, 
verbose  classroom  session,  for  example,  can  be  transformed  into 
a  vital,  stimulating  experience  leading  to  real  learning;  while 
in  the  absence  of  more  concrete  tools  and  techniques,  the  use  of 
mere  words,  abstract  terms,  bare  sentences,  whether  spoken  or 
written,  can  have  the  deleterious  result  of  providing  little 
meaning  or  of  being  totally  misconstrued  by  the  learner  in  need 
of  more  tangible  ways  of  understanding. 

j 

Therefore,  to  design  a  trai/ning  program  that  can  take  advantage 
of  more  concrete  resources,  as  these  may  be  needed,  takes  con- 
siderably more  than  technical  subject-matter  competence.  It 
demands  an  ability  to  program  media,  if  training  objectives  are 
to  be  reached. 


♦Adapted  from  author's  doctoral  dissertation,  "The  Principles,  Origin  and' 
Early  Developme^tt  of  Educational  Realism."    Boston  University,  1942,    278  pp 
Cf.  author's  article,  "Training  Comes  to  Its  Senses,"  Journal  of  the  ASTD, 
June,  1959. 
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SELECTION  6f,  MEDIA  ^ 


There  are  several  criteria  in  choosing  appropriate  media  and 
methods  for  a  training  program: 

1.  -  Wio.    Determine  the  oharaoteriatiQe  of  the  group 

to  be  trained.  Provide  for  individual  differences. 
Consider  the  capabilities  of  the  program  presenters 
(they  may  need  some  special' training  on  techniques), 

2.  Why.     Establish  the  program's  objeativee /both  from 
the  learner  and  corporate  standpoints.    Which  tool^ 
technique^  or  combination  of  media  will  afford  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  reaching  program  objectives 
within^?^ budgeted  limits.  \ 

3.  What.     Organize  the  content  of  the  program vin  ' 
relation  to  the  objectives.    Bear  in  mind  that 
media  can  sometimes  be  considered  as  content^  such 
as  a  motion  picture  or  direct  experience. 

4.  Where.     Decide  on  the  looation  best  suited  to  the 
objective  of  each  part  of  the  program.    The  class- 
room may  not  be  the  best  place  to  conduct  the 
entire  training  program.     Examine  compromise 
solutions  to  overcome  common  restrictions  in  timej 
travel/  and  cost. 

X 

5.  How.^   Plan  the  program's  implementation  as 
completely  as  possibJLe  in  advance.    Proper  use  of 
the  various  media  will  require  administrative 
attention  to  the  scheduling  of  resources;  the 

•  preparation^  purchase,  and  distribution  of 
training  aids;  and  the  setting  up  of  suitable 
facilities  and  arrangements. 

6.  When.    Provide  for  media  to  conform  with  all 
known  elements  in  the  training  situatibn.  Selec- 
tion must  be  based  on  evaluation  of  factors 
indicajted  in  the  previous  items. 

The  profe'^(^io/al  training  man  Is  ever  mindful  of  these  cardinal 
principles^Tts  he  goes  about  the  business  of  setting  up  his 
training  program. '  He  maintains  his  perspective  on  the  full 
range  of  tools  and  techniques  w^ithout  a  prejudice  for  or  against 
any  of  them.     He  bases  his  judgment  upon  which  media  will 
accomplish  the  training  tasks  most  economically  and  effectively. 
He  provides  the  necessary  mix  in  his  seljection  to  lend  interest , 
pacing /  and  satisfaction  while ,  at  the  same  time,  reaching  the 
program's  objectives.    The  skilled  trainer  plans  well  in 
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advance,  knowing  that  effective  selection  and  use  of  training 
media  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  available  "lead  time."  And 
finally,  he  retains  a  balanced  view  of  costs,  as  between  the 
ineffective,  inef f icieijt ,  useless  exercise  of  just  going  through 
the  nations  of  training,  versus  the  purposeful  progranuning  of 
learning  experiences  to  gain  for  the  trainee  a  new  standard  of 
job  performance.  '  ^ 


TRAINING  THROUGH  DIRECT  EXPERIENCE 


Description 

Direct,  firsthand  experience,  rrentioned  earlier  as  the  most 
concrete  of  all  training  media,  can  be  a  very  powerful  learning 
method  when  properly  programmed.     It  involves  the^ whole  trainee, 
his  .physical  senses  as  well  as  his  mind,  giving  him  immediate, 
sensory  contact  with  the  actual  job  environment.  Direct 
expei^ience  incorporates  the  concept  of  "learning  by  doing"  and 
activities  associated  with  on-the-job  training.     The  idea  is 
among  the  oldest  forms  of  teaching,  and  the  pattern  is  still 
very  much  with  us. 

Direct  experience  can  be  a  most  stimulating,*  satisfying  way  to 
learn,  but  under  certain  conditions  it  clan  turn  out  to  be  very- 
frustrating.     The  difference  between  these  two  effects  is  worthy 
of. careful  consideration  by  every  organization  using  experience 
as  the  best  teacher.  ^ 


Advantages 

What  are  its  values?    The  clues  to  using  the  technique  of  direct 
experience  in  a  program  of  tj^aining  lie  in  its  relationship  to 
reality   (actuality) ,  its  requirement  for  programming  (guidance) , 
and  its  culmination  in  an  end  product   (result) .    Actual  experi- 
ence implies  that  the  learner  will  get  involved,  that  he  will 
participate  in  a  normal  work  task  or  subtask.     This  can  result 
in  true  learning,  provided  that  the  purpose  is  clear  to  the- 
trainee,  and  guidance  in  work  performance  is  furnished. 

Another  positive  characteristic  is  that  this  type  of  learning  is 
unusually  motivational.     The  technique  can  be  programmed  by  the 
training  staff  or  in  association  with  line  management  for  use  in 
a  variety  of  on-the-job  situations.     It  lends  itself  very  well 
to  >poaching  as  a  realistic  means  of  accomplishing  certain 
training  assignments. 
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Limitations  *  , 

Despite  obvious  advantages,  efficient  handling  of  direct- 
•experdence_a.9_a_txaining  technique  is  quite  difficult.  Often- 
times it  becomes /itiore  expensive^PBaiTh  iTi^tiine^and^on^ 
the  more  indirec;t  methods  of  training.    There  is  frequently  a 
tendency  to  confuse  osmotic  exposure  with  forthright  training ^ 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mis judgment  of  the 
trainee's  ability^    Use  of  the  direct  technique  can  be  disrup- 
tive to  normal  work  procedures,  thus  reducing  the  productivity 
of  the  regular  work  force.    Another  detrimental  feature 
sometimes  encoxintered  is  the  potential  jurisdictional  dispute 
arising  from  cMLfferences  between  line  management  and  staff 
training  in  handling  administrative  and  functional  details  of 
the  trainee's  program. 

Application 

The  opportunity  to  employ  direct  experience  as  a  training 
technique  is  present  in  many  kinds  of  training  situations.  The 
following  guidelines  take  into  account  some  key  considerations 
in  applying  this  method: 

1.  '    Program  the  technique''  in  relation  to  the  learning 

objectives. 

2.  Develop  a  written  plan  to  assure  that  these 
outcomes  are  achieved i  making  certain  that  the 
work  supervisor  (and  coach)  as  well  as  the 
trainee  himj^lf  understands  both  the  purpose 
and  the  means. 

3.  Request  the  trainee  to  log  any  information  or 
question  that  is  relevant  to  his  learning  task. 
This  will  serve  as  an  excellent  feedback  device 
for  follow-up,  clarification,  and  review. 

4.  Consider  the  establishment  of  a  "learning 
laboratory"  in  those  work  situations  where 
training  results  can  be  expected  to  be  good. 
Be  selective  in  people  and  places.  ^ 

5.  Blend  theory  with  practice  by  providing  for 
smooth  transition  between  classroom  and  job 

.   through  directed  experience  for  the  trainee. 

To  try  out  this  technique,  the  training  director  or  program 
developer  may  want  to  reView  one  of  his  training  programs  andr 
in  light  of  its  specific  objejctives,  ascertain  the  efficacy  of 
using  direct  experience • 
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MEDIA  OP  INDIRECT  EXPERIENCE 


The  lUf^dia  of  simul^cxtion ,  demoneiration ,  the  field  trip,  and  the 
0xhib%t  are  useful  training  techniques  devised  to  provide 
indirect  learning  experiences.    Classified  on  our  scale  as  less 
concrete  experience,  they  afford  the  learner  sensory  contact 
with  a  subject  through  a  contrived  rather  than  ther  actuSil 
situation. 

The  prograun  developer,  by  using  one  or  another  of  these  methods, 
can- modify  or  control  the  real-life  situation  to  suit  his 
training  goal.    He  can  ^;£grganigeur^  rear  range,  or  reduce  reality 
in  order  to  stress  certain  features..  (He  can  present* or  repi?a- 
sent  a  slice  ethereality.  *  >v 

The  setting  for  study  can  be  the  con^ntiona^l  training  class- 
room, as  in  a  demonstration  of  objects  shown >out  of  context  to 
their  normal  environment.    Perhaps  morefrj^guantly ,  however, 
observatipn  and  study  must  be  done  at  "SfTyutsiae  site,  as  in  the 
use  of  a  field  trip  or  mock-up.    Where  the  tecMique  calls  for 
performance^  as  in  a  simulation  exercise/  limitations  are  placed 
upon  the  learning  situation,  the  activity  being  \only  a  substi^ 
tute  and  not  the  real  thing,  and  the  learner  is  delayed  in  the 
actua?  performance  of  the  task* 


simulation 

This  is  most  often  a  plan  or  device  that  incorporates  certain 
^  characteristics  of  direct  experience  white^  avoiding  some  of  its 
*  disadvantages  for  training.    The  closer  the  relationship  between 
the  contrived  experience  and  the  real  job,  the  greater  the 
cheuice  of  transfer.     But  difference's  between  simulation  and 
actuality  should  be  made  clear  to  the  trainee.  ^The  simulation 
exercise  should,  provide  knowledge  of  results,  preferably  in  some 
form  approximating  the  job  situation.    Proper  actions  should  be 
reinforced  whenever  possible. 

The  two  principal  types  of  simulation  exercises  usedVn  training 
take  the  form  of  operational  gaming  and  mock'-upe .  Business 
games  have^  been  applied  to  manager  development  and  are  descen- 
dants of  the  war  games  used  in  training  militarv^taf f  personnel. 
In  both  cases,  the  plan  includes  a  set  of  groundrules  resembling 
actual  conditions  and  providing' the  structure  *  for  making 
decisions.    The  decision  makers  (players)  are  presented  with  i:he 
groxxnd  rules  resembling  actual  conditions  and  providing  the 
structure  for  making  decisions.    The  decision  makers  (players) 
are  presented  with  these  ground  rules,  basic  information  about 
their  organization,  and  its  operating  framework.    Each  player 
assumes  a  afunctional  role,  serving  as  a  team  member  to  plan. 
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direct,  and  control  the  operation  as  he  might  do  in  an*  actual, 
competitive  situation.     Business  games  are  available  for  use 
with  or  without  th^  aid  of-  data-processing  equipment. 

J  The  mock-up  or  simulator  is  a  workable  device  which  bears  a 
functional  relationship  to  reality.    Many  were  developed  during 
^       World  War  II  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  were  particularly 

effective  ih  aircraft  gunnery  training.     Today,  importai)^  users 
of  this  method  are  thq'-ciirlines,  to  train  pilots  on  the  ground 
in  flight  simulators.  \There  are  numerous  other  uses  for 
mock-ups  in  industry  anp  government  where  on-the-job  training 
would  be  too  dangerous,  too  expensive,  or  altogether  too 
inefficient.  . 

Sometimes  a  mock-up  makes  a  task  simpler  to  understand  than 
having  access  to  the  real  situation  or  thing.     Where  equipment 
or  systems  contain  elements  too  small,  too  large,  or  too  spread 
out  to  be  studied  as  they"  are  ^  these  ^elements  can  be  repre- 
sented in  smaller-  or  larger-^scale  reproductions,  and  in  this, 
way  gain  better  training,  emphasis .    Also,  the  mock-up  can 
provide  practice  for  the  development  of  motor  skills  as  well  as 
understandings.    Jri  special  situations,  such  as  in 'the  handling 
of  military  equipment,  these  devices  have  been  built  to 
elaborate^  complicated  specifications  in  order  to  come  as  close 
as  possible  to  actual  job  conditions ♦     Highly  sophisticated 
training  devices  of  this  type  are  obviously  quite  expensive* 
Tliis  cost,  however,  must  be  measured  against  the  numbers  to  be 
trained,  duration  of  the  training  period,  lead  time  available, 
and  the  importance  of  this  training  to  the  total  project. 


Demonstration 

Trainers  use  the  demonstration  technique  to  show  how  something, 
works  or  gets  done.     Normally,  the  learner's  rol6  is  to  observe 
rather  than  to  participate  directly.     The  demonstration  is 
intended  to  illustrate  or  clarify  an  idea,  process,  reaction, 
or  relationship.     It  succeed3  as  a  training  medium  only  insofar 
as  itf helps  to  get  across-  or  communicate  meaning. 

The  demonstration  takes  on  many  patterns.     It  may  incorporate  /I/ 
other  media  shown  on  the  "scale  of  experience."    One  example 
the  use  of  a  cutaway  model  to  help  explain  an  engine •'s  operation. 
Another  is  the  showing- of  dyifferent  hand  positions'  in  illustrat- 
ing hand  skills,  manipulative  operations,  or  man-machine 
relationships.     Demonstration  frequently  takes  the  form  of  a 
laboratory  experiment,  the  instructor Jserving  as  demonstrator  , 
and  the  learners  as  observers.    A  similar  technique  is  used  in 
sales  training,  where  a  demonstration  is  employed  in  maki*ng  an 
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effective  sales  presentation  to  show  V^vantagepus  properties  or 
a  product. 

The  technique<of  demonstrating  effectively  takes  advantage  of  a 
strong  sense  of  realism  whilB  getting  each- key-  poiat  aa^oss  to 
the  learner.    This  requires  full  awareness  by  the  demonstrator 
of  the  learner's  ability  to  comprehend  what  he  is  observing.' 
There  is  room  for  showmanship  since  the  technique,  properly 
handled,  can  create  and  sustain  attention,  as  well  as  stimulate 
further  learning.     In  effect,  when  carefully  prepared  and  skill- 
fully conducted,  the  demonstration  can  be  a  dramatic  learning 
experience. 

To  accon^lish  this  takes  planning  plujTtoractice  in  the  skills 
needed  to  present  an  effective  traininqJ demonstration.     It  must 
relate  to  the  subject  under  study  andf^ore  particularly,  to 
its  objective.  ,  It  should  not  be  made  mb3;e  elaborate  than  it 
need  be  to  attain  the  training  objective.     It  should  be* 
interesting- and  short  enough  not  to'  be  dull.     The  demonstration 
must  be  tested  to  ascertain  if  all  parts  work  and  if  the 
audience  will  be  able  to  hear  and  see  all  that  goes  on.    ^It  must 
be. performed  by  a  well-qualified  individual  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  functional  relationships  involved  without  becoming 
overly  technical.  v 

The  learner,  too,  must  be  prepared* so  that  the  situation  being 
demonstrated  becomes  meaningful  to  him.     He  must  be  motivated  to 
learn,  to  become  curious,  to  study  relationships.     The  demon- 
strator or  trainer  must  guide  the  learner  by  stimulating  his 
observation,  by  drawing  comparisons,  and  by  clearly  identifying 
significant  relationships  so  that  the  learner  can  draw  appro- 
priate conclusions.     To  make  sure  that  he  does  calls  for 
follow-up  activities  and  an  evaluation  of  the  learning  outcomes. 
Such  evaluative  measurement  will  also  serve  to  determine  how 
effective  the  use  of  the  demonstration  was  as  a  medium  of 
communication. 

As  with  each  of  the  other  media,  advantages  are  offset  to  a 
degree  py  limitations.     The  demonstration  requires  considerable 
finesse  as  a  training  technique,  particularly  its  application  to 
the  development  of  mental  concepts  and  attitudes  (as  against 
training  for  "physical  or  manual  skills).     Its  effective  use  is 
time-consuming  in  its  preparation  and  presentation  phases.  Is 
the  resultant  learning  sufficiently  worthwhile?    Or  is  there 
another,  a  better  technique  to  call  into  play  in  the  training 
design?    These  are  questions  for  the  training  director  as  he 
apprais,es  the  media  to  be  found  in  his  training  tool  kit  in 
relation  to  the  training  problem*  at  hand. 
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Field  Trip 


Although  it  is  a  very  valuable  training  technique the  field 
trip  is  also  one  of  the  most  overlooked.    When  well  organized, 
it  holds  many  advantages  for  learning.     Improp^ly  handled,  the 
field  trip  is  a  waste  of  effort,  time,  and  money. 

The  field  trip  makes  use  of  the  environment  as.  a  learning 
laboratory,  and  can  best  be  described  as  a  planned  visit  to  a 
place  away  from  the  normal  training  roorj  for  specific  study. 
Because  it  provides  realism,  the  trip  can  be  integrated  into  a 
training  program  to  afford  the  deeper,  more  meaningful 
understandings  so  vital  to  the  study  of  more  abstract  training 
topics.     It  provides  the  learner  v:ith  firsthand  experiences 
with  situations,  things,  and  operation^,  showing  him, relation- 
ships, altogether  not  possible  with^in  the  confines  of  a  training 
room. 

There  are  other  advantages  of-  the  afield  trip  for  the"  learner. 
Besides  providing  him  with  firsthand  information  that  is 
concrete  and  real,  it  can  increase  his  appreciation  and  improve 
his  attitude  toward  a  job  or  situati9n.     It  may  also  arouse 
his  interest  in  training.    And  for  the  program  planner,  the 
technique  of  the  field  trip  has  s\;ibsidiary  values,  such  aS 
being  comparatively  available  and  frequently  less  expensive 
than  other  media,  and  providing  a  more  complete  source  of  raw 
data  than  print  or  lecture  alone.     To  the  instructor,  the  field 
trip  can  help  considerably  as  a  stimulating  introduction,  in 

'  summarizing  a  topic,  or  as  a  means  of  verifying  a  point  or 
subject  in  which  opportunity  for  concrete  experience  has  been 

,  limited. 

In  training,  there  are  several  types- of  field  trips.    ,They  may 
vary  in  time,  from  those  takj-ng  less  than  an.,  hour,  such  as 
visiting  an  adjoining  part  of  an  office,  plant,  or  nearby 
installation,  to  ?  ng,  extensive  trips  to  domestic  or  foreign 
sites  consuming  several  weekfe  or  months.     The  field  trip  can  be 
programmed  for  use  by  an  individual  or  by  a  group. 

The  resourceful  training  director  avoids  the  idea  that  all 
training  can  best  be  done  in  a  training  room,  around  a  Confer- 
ence table,  or  in  any  one  special  place.     He  recognizes  that  to 
be  most  effective,  his  training  programs  muet  necessarily 
transfer  classroom  problems  into  real-life'  situations.     He  knows 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  field  tr^ip  ir providing  reality  to  an 
operation  and  tries  to  make  the  most  of  the  technique  in  meeting 
his  training  objectives. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  field  trip  as  a  training  technique 
can  te.  divided  into  three  parts:    \^hat  to  do  before,  during,  and 
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after.     Preliminary  preparation  before  the  visit  is  essential  in 
any  plan*     The  site  should  be  well  known  to  the  planner. 
Arrangements  must  be  worked  out  for  the .notification  of  site 
l^rsonnele  transportation  where  required,  finances,  schedules, 
food,  and  accommodations*    Added  to  these  mechanics  of  the  plan 
is  the  need  for  a  clear  statement  of  the  objective  (s)  to  be 
accomplished  ^nd  advance  discussion  of  questions  and  points  to 
be  observed  for  the  learner. 

Significant  ^ft^serva tions  made  during  the  visit  should  be  noted 
by  the  learner,  who  may  also  want  to  take  some  photographs, 
samples,  and  specimens.     Prepared  questions  must  have  answers. 
Time  must  be  properly  allocated  to  cover  features  in  the  plan. 

After  the  t rip ^  the. follow-up  should  be  fitted  squarel^  into  the 
training  objective.     If  the  main  purpose  was  to  gather  specific 
information,  this  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  or  a  test 
given;  if,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  intent  was  to  develop  a  keener 
appreciation  of  a  task,  job,  or  condition,  the  follow-up 
discussion  might  assume  the  format  of  a  problem-solving  discus- 
sion.    In  every  case,  to  profit  from  the  observations  made  on  a 
field  trip,  there  must  be  a  framework  into  which  new  data  and 
insights  can  fit. 


Exhibit 

There  are  times  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  sensory 
experiences  must  be  confined  to  a  conventional  training  room  or 
area  and  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  normal  environment.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  b.ecomes  opportune  to  provide  substitutes 
or  ccpntrivances  for  the  real  thing  as  an  aid  in  learning. 
Reality  is  brought  to  the  learners,  so  to  speak,  in  rearranged 
form  to  fit  training  requirements. 

Such  substitutes  are  exhibit  media,  commonly  known  as  "objects" 
(the  things  themselves),  "specimens"   (typical  parts  of  things), 
and  "models"   (replicas  adapted  to  reasonable  dimensions).  The 
program  developer  uses  these  media  to  achieve  a  desired  level 
of  realism  as  a  base  for  learning.  ^'^^'^^^ 

An  exhibit,  then,  is  an  organized  display  of  three-dimensional — ' 
materials  designed  to  instruct  the  observer  in  a  given  topic. 
Objects  too  large  to  be  brought  into  a  training  room,  can  be 
represented  by  a  model.     There  are  several  types  for  considera- 
tion:   exact-repliaa,  reduced-scale,  enlarged-scale,  cutaway, 
exploded,  and  working  models.     If  the  purpose  is  to  teach  a 
precise  function,  then  exactness  will  be  required  in  the  model 
,uaed.    ^f,  however,  only  the  appreciation  of  a  concept  is 
needed,  detail  in  the  model  becomes  less  necessary. 
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Exhibit  material,  like  other  media,  should  be -used  especially 
when  it  can  make  a  unique  contribution  to  training*  Its 
three-dimensional  quality  provides  depth  and  substance  and  may, 
in  addition,  appeal  to  the  senses  of  hearing,  smelling,  and 
tasting.     These  can  be  very  relevant  in  certain  learning 
situations.     By  permitting  examination  and  handling,  these 
media  can  show  relationships,  design  characteristics,  and  shapes 
in  an  extremely  effective  way. 

Thdir  value  in  training  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
models  are  substitutes  for  originals  that  are  unobtctinable, 
expensive,  fragile,  minute,  massive,  dangerous,  or  perishable. 
They  adapt  readily  to  various  training  plans,  are  of  intrinsic 
interest,  stimulating — often  to  the  point  of  fasdination — 
closely  observable,  and  frequently  easier  to  obtain  than  other  , 
aids. 

Effectiveness  in  making  full'  training  use  of  exhibit  materials 
follows  many  of  the  same  principles  used  in  good  advertising 
display.     These  include   (1)  keeping  the  objective  in  mind,^ 
(2)  using  collateral^ materials  along  with  the  key  object  or 
model,    (3)  making  sure  that  the  exhibit  can  be  seen  by  all, 
(4)  correcting  any  misconceptions  in  size  due  to  scale  dif Ter- 
ences, and  (5)   letting  the  observers  participate  where  possible. 

An  appropriate  object, "specimen,  or  model,  either  selected  or 
made,  can  add  vitality  to  the  learning  situation.     Through  these 
media,  training  takes  on  a  third  dimension:     for*  instance, 
showing  a  new  product  line,  emphasizing  waste  in  production, 
pointing  up  servicemen •s  errors  on  company  equipment,  and  in^-ro- 
ducing  an  office  or  manufacturing  layqut  to  flow  chart  a  new 
procedure.     The  resource  of  exhibit  materials  affords  chal- 
lenging opportunities  to  the  training  director  in  the  training 
design  of  many  types  of  programs.  i» 


Television  " 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  medium  of  television 
can  make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  a  training  program  or 
system: 

1.  TV  programs  produced  for  public  consumption  but 
^pplicabQ  e  to  an  organization  *  s  information, 
education,  or  training  objectives. 

2.  Closed-circuit  television  planned  and  produced 
expressly  for  training  purposes. 

(• 
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3.    TV  kinescope  recordings  (ISmm  sound  film)  or 
videotape  recordings  of  useful  progreuns 
previously  televised,  now  available  for  rebroad- 
cast  (or  for  regular  motion-picture  projection) ; 

The  question  is:    How  much  training  can  be  accomplished  through 
television?    The  scattered  uses  of  the  medium  for  this  purpose 
at>  this  time  would  seem  to  indicate  that  training  directors  are 
having  difficulty  accommodeLting  television  to  their  requirements* 
The  use  of  commercial  TV  programs  (item  1,  above)  is  almost  ' 
impossible  in  a  large  number  of  organizations  because  of  the 
conflict  between  broadcast  times  and  work ^ schedules  as  well  as 
the  lack  of  viewing  facilities  in  work  environments  and  the 
infrequent  relevance  of  TV  programs  to  organizational  training 
objectives.    However,  in  times  of  local,  regional,  or  national 
crisis,  television  has  played  an  outstanding,  informative  role. 
Should  the  training  director  be  prepared  to  share  in  this 
communication  responsibility?  t  \ 

TV  enables  the  instantaneous  transfer  of  actions  perceived  by 
eye  and  ear  from  one  place  to  another.    This  ability  to  combine 
sight,  sound,  and  immediacy  in x bringing  outside  activities  right 
into  a  training  facility  is  the  chief  inherent  value  of  live 
television. 

Closed-circuit  television  (item  2,  above)  can  be  a  real  asset  to 
training.    This  communication  medium  connects  various  buildings 
in  an  installation  (or  rooms  in  one  building)  by  coaxial  cable. 
TV  programs  can  be  channeled  to  any  part  of  this  system,  but  not 
broadcast  over  the  air.     Therefc^re,  no  lijfcense  is  required.  A 
TV  facility  of  thi^  type  can  help  materially  in  alleviating  the 
shortage  of  instructors,  specialists,  or  particular  equipment  or 
facilities.    Closed-circuit  TV  may  also  be  used  to  show  a  film 
simultaneously  in  several  locations. 

Except  in  those  cases  where  a  stringent  training  problem  exists, 
in  which  the  unique  features  of  TV  training  ^re  essential,  the 
uses  of  closed-circuit  TV  prograumning  are  still  small.  Produc- 
tion techniques  for  such  training  programs  are  specialized,  and 
a  special  telephonic  or  microwave  transmission  is  required. 
Occasionally,  a  commercial  or  educational  station  will  broadcast 
'  an  internal  program  for  an  organization,  industry,  or  business 
enterprise  in  cases  where  more  general  audience  interest  exists. 
Successful  instances  of  effective  use  of  closed-circuit  TV  for 
training  have  centered  around  job  training  skills,  showing  tech- 
niques in  location  which  Would  be  difficult  to  observe  by  other 
means.     However,  as  far  as  becoming  a  common  instructional  aid 
is  concerned,  TV  is  still  in  its  inf^incy. 
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liV  one  type  of  application,  where  it  resembles  the  sound  motion 
picture,  television  is  finding  increasing  uses  in  training^ 
Thia.  application  i3  the  kinescope  recording,  or  videotape 
(item  3,  above),  which  is  becoming  increasingly  available.  The 
••instant  playback"  feature  of  recently  introduced  equipment 
makes -video  tape  recordings  a  dynamic  demonstration  tool.  Film 
libraries  now  stock  kinescopes  which  can  be  borrowed  or  rented 
ox\  the  same  basis  as  16mm  films.     For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  techniques  of  using  kinescopes  effectively  are  similar  to 
those  for  motion  pictures.  > 


The  Motion  Picture 

Among  the  media  of  communication,  a  very  close  relative  of  tele- 
vision is  the  motion  picture.     One  important  difference  for 
training,  ^owever,  is  that  films  can  be  used  when,  and  as  often 
as,  needed  without  adhering  to  a  fixed  broadcast  schedule. 
Despite  its  considerable  advantages  as  a  training  tool,  the 
motion  picture  has  not  yet  achieved  its  full  potential. 

'  The  film  has  been  heralded  as  perhaps  the  .greatest  advance  in 
communication  media  since^rtnting.    It  is- a  universal  language, 
capable  of  speaking  dirr^tly  to  many  people  wfcro  do  not  custom- 
arily get  ideas  from  print.    .Here  are  some  things  the  film  can 
do:     it  can  present  factual  information,  motivate  learning, 
clarify  a  job  skill,  demonsjtrate  action,  dramatize  *an  event, 
stimulate  the  eitptions,  help  form  an  attitude ,  pose  a  problem, 
raise  an  issue,  correlate  isolated  data  into  concepts,  extend 
the  range  of  the  human  eye,\or  summarize  a  situation.    A  gre^t 
many  traini^ng  objectives  can  profitably  use  one  or  more  of  th 
routes  to  attainment.  , 

Several  types  of  films  are  used^in  training  programs,  including: 
informational,  instructional,  documentary,  fictional,  technical- 
scientific,  episodic-provocative,  and  animated.     Of  the  three 
standard  film  widths — 35mm,  16mm,  and  ^mm — the  16mm  film  is  by 
far  the  most  widely  used.     Other  physical  differences  among 
films  relate  to  whethef  they  are  sound  or  silent,  color  or 
black-and-white,  and  what  their  mode  of  packaging  is--whether  it 
is  continuous  loop  or  cartridge,  or  the  common  standard  reel 
sizes. 

•When  the  training  program  is  designed,  consideration  should  be 
given  ^:o  .the  relative  advantages  of  the  film  medium  in  achieving 
the  objective.    Much  research  over  the  years  has  indicated  that 
learning  can  be  expedited  through  films  for  both  the  rate  and 
amount  of  learning  in  a  given  period,  and  in  the  amount  retained 
over  a  more  extended  period,  as  compared  with  other  techniques, 
particularly  straight  lectures.     These  studies,  made  at  various 
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^educational  levels  for  different  subjects,  include  adult  appli- 
cations in- the  military  and  industrial  fields. 

There  are  other  advantages  in  using  films  which  may  be 
consistent  with  the  training  plan's  objective.    They  provide  an 
effective  means  of  communicating  with  large,  widely  separated 
gro.uM,  possibly  even  thos©  with  language  barriers,  by  affording 
each*  (of  them  a  coninon  sensory  exp>5rience.    By  combining  sight 
and  sjbund  in  an  interrelated  way,  expressing  ideas  through 
animated  techniques  that  do  not  exist  in  concrete  forpt,  providing 
color  for  more  realistic  and  vivid  impressions,  and  permitting 
vi^rious  identification  with  characters  in  the 'film, '  this  medium 
furnishes  the  training  director  and  his  program  developers  with  a 
broad  base  of  opportunity. 

Once  the  value  of  films* in  training  is  acknowledged,  there  remain 
certain  difficulties  impeding  their  use.     Selecting  tlje  best 
available  film  .for  the  training  task  is  not  easy.     It  does  take 
time  tp  find,  preview,  secure,  and  return  the  borrowed  film  to 
its  source.    Making  arrangements  for  proper  ^>roj"ection  of  the 
film  can  be  cumbersome.    Then,  too,  the  motion  picture , selected 
is  apt  to  provide  a  pat  answer  to  a  complicated  problem.  How- 
ever, such  difficulties  axxd  weaknesses  in  film  use  can  be 
minimized  by  ^ase  who  have  become  skillful  in .well-established 
film  techniques^ 

No  one  technique  should  be  applied  to  using  films  in  training. 
It  will  depend  upo^  the  type  of  film  and  the  reason  for  showing 
it.    The  meaningfulness  of  films  in  relation  to  ? earning  problems, 
can  be  increased  in  various  ways.     Providing  opportunities  for 
diHicussion,  the  application  of  principles,  practice,  repetition, 
as  well  as  editing  out  and  reviewincf  film  clips  of  motion 
picture  are  just  a  few  of  these.  way$.^  ^ 

Most  leaders  or  instructors  should  have  a  plan,  although  in 
certain  lear^iing  situations,  a  few  experiencea  people  will 
object  to  an  exact , procedure.    Nevertheless,  for  the ^former,  the 
4-P  plan  is  effective  and  may  be  used  as  a  guide.     It  includes 

(1)  pfreparation,   (2)  presentation,   (3)  participation,  and 

(4)  practice. 

Preparation ,  in  part,^means  using  the  film  where  it  fits  best, 
logically  or  psychologically,  in  the  training  program.    It  mighjt 
be  us^ul  near  the  beginning  as  a  motivator,  or  later  to  add" 
important  information,  help  for|n  an  attitude,  or  develop  a  skill. 
It  ma^^^eJ^ve  as  a  summaty.    Sometimes  the  same  film  is  used  to 
serve  amr^ three  functions.    Another  phase  of  the  preparation 
involves)  p'^evieWing  the  f  ilmt  noting  its  content  in  relation  to 
the  training  objective  and^  ta  ether  parts  of  the  program.  The 
training  facility  must  be  teadied,  including  proper  placement  of 
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the  projection  systenfi,  and  seating,  lighting,  and  ventilating 
arrangements*     Finally,  and  of  extreme  importance,  is  preparing 
the  learners.     They  must  know  in  advance  why  the  film  will  be 
shown,  what  to  look  for  in  it,  and  how  it  relates  to  preceding 
and  followijig.  facets  of  their  training  program. 

Presentation  of  the  film  will  vary,  the  particular  technique 
depending  again  on  the  objective.     It  may  be  necessary  to  shoW 
a  film  several  times,  especially  in  cases  where  film  content  is 
condensed  and  detailed  study  required.     This  is  not  an,  uncommon 
situation.    .Film  clips  may  be  one  solution.     Another  variable 
is  film  showing  in  sound.     The  instructor  may  elect  to  narrate 
all  or  part  of  a  film  himself  by  turning  off  the  sound.     This  is 
particularly  effective  in  adapting  visual  content  to  a  learning 
objective.     After  an  iiiitial  run-through,  the  instructor  may 
want  to  stop  the  film  at  a  given  point  for  group  discussion.  He 
'may  want  to  interrupt  in  this  way  several  times  during  a  presen- 
tation.    Flexibility  in  projection  equipment  should  include 
tfiose  features  and  accessories  that  permit  a  wide  range  of 
utilization  techniques.     Needless  tb  say,  the  equipment  must"  be 
kept  in  good  working  order  to  prevent  serious  disruptions  to  the 
training  program.  ' 

Participation  by  the  learners  takes  on  many  forms.  Group 
response  may  be  a  discussion  of  key  points  or  questions  previ- 
ously raised.     In  using  the  "single  concept"  film,  increasingly 
popular  with  the  advent  of  8mm  cartridge  load  projectors,  the 
learner  may  be  asked  to  apply  the  new  idea  *^o  an  old,  familiar 
situation  either  orally  or  in  writing.     With  the  continuous, 
repetitive  loo^  film  technique,  the  ^individual  trainee  replies 
directly  to  the  situation  depicted  in  the  film.     Where  the  film  > 
becomes  an  integrated  part  of  a  mock-up,  obviously  th'e  direct 
response  may  determine  the  consequences  of  the  learner's  overt 
action.     Wha-tever  the  technique,  ^^tiVe  participation  should  be 
built  into  the  method  of  film  use  Iwhenevsr  possible.     In  this 
way,  film  presentations  will  alloy'Tlittle  opportunity  for 
so-called  passive  learning. 

Practice,  as  related  to  the  function  of  films  in  training, 
involves  the  application  of  the  principles,   information ,* ideas , 
actipns,  or  processes  brought  out  through  film  techniques.  It 
is  a  follow-up  for  the  fiim,  providing  the  learner  with  the  . 
necessary  clarification  to  his  understanding  or  performance  of 
a  task.     Sometimes  it  is  purely  repetitive,  as  in  developing  a 
*motor  skill.     At  other  times,  practice  consiists  of  relating 
equipment  shown  in  a  film  to  actual  hardware  at  the  site  of 
trainingv     Or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  demonstration  or  role 
play.     Practice  following  film  use  normally  leads  to  final 
review,  examination  or  performance  check-out.     It  helps  to 
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consununate  the  learning  task,  in  keeping  with  the  objective  of 
•  the  gaining  program. 

The  procedure  just  described  will  help  in  reducing 'current 
abuses  in  the  use  of  films  in  training.     The  film  is  but  a  tool, 
not  the  craftsman,  and  it  should  be  evaluated  as  such.  In 
addition  to  the  relevance  of  its  content,  the  film's  technical 
quality  in  photography,  sound,  writing,  direction,  and  acting 
should  be  at  least  good  enough  not  to  interfere  with  its 
message. 

In  considering  the  production  of  a  custom-made  film  for 
training  purposes,   factors  of  use  should  play  a  significant 
part.     What  are  the  major  criteria  on  which  a  decision  can  be ' 
made? 

1.  Does  the  situation  to  be  depicted  warrant  the 
use  of  film,  or  can  another,  less  expensive 
medium  achieve  the  desired  result? 

2.  Will  the  training  program  of  which  the  film  is 
a  part  be  used*  by  enough  people  to  justify  the 
production  cost? 

3.  Is  there  enough  lead  time  available  to  produce 
the  film? 

A* 

After  the  decision  is  made  to  produce  a  film,   the  training 
director  must  choose  a  competent  film  producer   (unless  ih-house 
services  exist).     For  budget  purposes,  the  cost  of  a  commer- 
cially produced  sound  motion  picture  can  be  reckoned  at  about 
$1,000  per  running  minute.     To  serve  as  liaison,  a  training 
staff  member  should  be  assigned  to  the  film  producer.  His 
assistance  can  be  most  helpful  in  assuring  technical  accuracy 
and  proper  training  fit  of  the  film.     Leave  other  aspects  of 
the  film  to  the  producer's  creative  staff. 

Studies  on  film  instruction,  particularly  those  done  by  the 
Instruc+^ional  Film  Research  Program  for  the  U.S.  Navy  Training 
Devices  Center,  provide  guidelines  to  training-film  production 
which  can  increase  a  film's  effectiveness.     Among  many  other 
significant  points,  these  s+"udies  suggest  the  need  for  planning 
the  film  from  the  learner's  viewpoint,  not  the  expert's;  slowing 
down  the  rate  of  development  in  the  film  content,  not  over- 
packing  the  information  contained;  coordinating  greater  learner-  % 
participation ^opportunities;  and  developing  collateral  aids,  \ 
^uch  as  workbooks,  special  study  assignments,  and  other  media  of 
instruction.     Most  recent  developments  in  film  production  and 
use  have  brought  to  training  the  single-concept  film,  sequence  • 
repetition  loops,  film  clips,  and  8mm  sound  cartridge 
presentations. 
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Source  information  on  films  available  for  purchase,  -rent,  or 
free  loan,  can  be  found  in: 

1,     Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films,  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wisconsin.  •  . 


2.  'Industrial  Film  Bibliography ,  National  Metal 

Trades  Association,  Chicago. 

3.  U.S.   Government  Films,  Norwood  Films ,  Washington , 
D.  C. 

4.  Mos.t  state  universities  and  larger  colleges/ 

5.  Public  libraries,  some  of  which  now  loan  films, 
while  most  can  help  with  above  and  other  source 
references. 

Judged  altogether,  the  motion  picture,  in  the  hands  of  a' 
talented  trainer,  can  be  a  dynamic,  vital,  and  effective  tool. 


Still  Picture 

When  motion  is  not  required  in  a  visual  aid  .to  convey'a  concept, 
the  use  of  one  or  more  still  pictures  can  frequently  be  of 
considerable  help.     The  still  picture  lends  itself  to  detailed, 
analytical  study.     The  term  refers  to  a  group  of  visual 
materials  made  up  of  photographs,  illustrations,  transparencies, 
slidefilms,  and  slides. 

These  pictorial  representations  can' portray  things  that  might 
otherwise  not  be  seen.     They  overcome  the  frequent  obstructions 
of  time  and  space.     They  help  to  create  correct  impressions  by 
clarifying  terms  and  giving  face  meanings  to  things.  They 
assis.t  comprehension,  particular;Ly  by  those  with  limited 
language  facility.     They  can  focus  attention  on  a  single  idea, 
proc?uce  an  emotional  response,  or  create  a  mood.     They  can  serve 
to  motivate  learning  by  arousing  curiosity  and  interest  in  a 
subject.  ^ 

.Merely  allowing  trainees  to  look  at  pictures  will  rarely  result 
in  efficient  learning.     They 'must  be  led  to^look  for  relation- 
ships in  the  things  they  "see"  in  the  picture.     When  a  pictorial 
presentation  is  planned,  each  picture  must  haVe  a  point,  or  help 
to  convey  information  in  line  with  the  training  purpose.  Unless 
it  makes  a  certain  definite,  contribution  to  the  learning 
situation,  the  picture  can  have  no  place.     This  exacting 
criterion  makes  visualization  through  pictures  a  difficult 
training  task  to  accomplish  readily. 
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For  this  reason,  in  part,  maky  trainirig-prograro  designers  and 
trainers  prefer  to  use  a  prejSpared  slide fiZm,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  pictures  printed  on  a  strip  of  35iTun  film,  already 
arranged  in  fixed  sequence.     The  slidefilm,  variously  called 
the.  "filmslide,"  "stripfilm,"  "stillfilu., "  or  "filmstrip," 
capitalizes  on  the  elimination  of  irrelevant,  distracting 
motion  by  showing  only  pertinent  visual  data  on  each  phase  of 
a  subject. 

There  are  certain  advantages  to  the  slidefilm.     It  is  compact; 
easy  to  handle  and-  file;  simple  to  project;  comparatively 
ine>spensive  to  make,  buy,  and  use;   flexible  for  presentation; 
and  valuable  for  prolonged  study.     Its  chief  limitations  are 
the  fixed  sequence  of  pictures,  the  difficulty  cf  singling *out 
one  frame  for  projection,  and  room«-darkening  requirements 
(unless  rear  projection  is  used)  . 

The  sound  slidefilm,  commonly  used  in  business  aijd  industry, 
^"^f  3  synchronized  recording  on  disk  or  tape.     It  is  produced 
yi^^an  audible  signal  for  (manual)   frame  changes  or  with  an 
•inaudible   (automatic)   signal.     Basic  techniques  for^using 
slddefilms  in  training  are  similar  to  those  for  using  motion' 
pictures.*    The  training  task- must  have  well-defined  objectives, 
problems  and  questions  for  consideration,  cues  for  their 
answer's,  and  provision  for  leading  the  group  or  individual  into 
making  valid  generalizations. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  type  of  still  picture  in  training  is 
the  slide.     Usually,  it  is  the  2-in.  size,  but  the  2  l/4~in. 
and  the  4~in.    (lantern)  slide  are  also  common.     Slides  can  be 
readily  produced  at  an  amateur  or  professional  level,  and  can 
lend  a  true. sense  of  reality  and  authenticity  to  the  subject 
,b§ing  learned.     They  have  the  primary  advantage  of  flexibility 
in  terms  of  changing  the  vrsual  sequence \Qf  a  presentation. 
When  used  in  an  illustrated  lecture,  slides  permit  the  presenter 
to  adapt  his  narration  or  discussion  to  fit  the  circumstances. 
TJhey  may  also  be  projected  handily  and  automatically,  dnd  their 
cost  is  very  little.     However,  a  major  administrative'  problem 
in^ using  slides  for  training  is  the  need  for  classifying  and 
housing  them.     The  collection,  if  possible,  should  be  standard- 
iz^ed  to  one  size  to  expedite  handling,   filing  and  selection. 

Projeation  eqi^ipmeni  for  the  various  types  of  still  pictures 
has  seen  cofisiderable  improvement  and,  specialization  over  the 
years.     The  2-in.  slide,  projector,  for  example,  is  now  an 
extreig^ly  versatile  device,  capable  of  holding  100  or  more 
slides,  changing  and  focusing  remotely,  and  varying  the  image 
size.     The  opaque  projector,  capable  of  projecting  flat  pictures 
and  objects,   is  still  tK^  workhorse  among  audio-visual  equipment. 
The  tachistoscope  provides  a  shutter  attachment  permitting  the 
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operator  to  time 'flashes  on  a  screen.    An  overhead  projector  is 
a  particularly  useful  device  in  situations  where  the  instructor 
should  face  a  group  while  projecting  images  on  a .screen  behind 
and  above  his  desk.     In  certain  situations,  this  instrument  is 
displacing  the  blackboard  for  this  very  reason. 


Auditory  Aid 

Learning  by  listening  has  always  been  an  essential  part  of  the 
training  process.     As  such,  auditory  aids  are  of  real  assistance, 
even  though  they  ape  relatively"  more  abstract  in  terms  of 
sensory  experieju?^    Although  the  audio  category  contains  radio, 
public  address  systems,  and  many  specialized  sound  devices,  most 
commonly  used  in  training  arq  disk  and  tape  recordings, 
especially  the  latter. 

Recordings  appeal  to  the  ear  in  much  the  same  way  as  pictures 
appeal  to  the  eye..     Both  tend  to  reflect  reality.     Both  enable 
the  learner  to  repeat  an  original  sensory  experience.  The 
trainer,  for  example,  may  stop  a  tape* recording  to  ask  a' 
question,  emphasize  a  point,  or  replay  a  whole  section,  for  any 
reason.    Through  rec6rding,  the  expert  'brings  his  special 
knowledge  to  bear,  and  doesn't  have  to  be  present  himself  to  do 
so.    These  are  important  assets  for  training. 

Tapes  can  be  circulated  and  u^ed  like  films,  to  carry  a  message 
or  instruction  to  different  locations,  near  aijd  far.     The  tape 
recorder  caji  be  used  to  document  the  voices  of  key  executives 
in  an  organization,  as  they  express  themselves  on  goals, 
problems,  or  matters  of  information  to  employees.     It  is  a 
valuable  tool  for  collecting  data,  transcribing  conference  talks 
and  disQUSsions,  and  for  recording  training  sessions  for  later 
editing  afild  use.     Recordings  can  be  made  to  dramatize  incidents, 
cases,  or  special  .situations ,  and  can  be  produced  in  conjunction 
with  role-playing  techniques,  for  later  playback  and  analysis.  _ 
Taping  interviews  with  workers,  managers,  and  others  is  a 
telling  way  of  bringing  firsthand  information  into  a  training 
ses.sion. 

my  ready-made  training  courses,  as  used  in  language  teaching, 
sp^ch,  and  salesmanship,  are  developed  on  tape.     The  creative 
useVof  the  tape  recorder  is  an  effective  way  of  designing  a 
nuiT±>ayr  of  self-de/elopment  programs.     Trainers  may  wish  to  place 
theirXexamination  questions  on  tape  so  that  they  need  only 
monitor  the  test  while  trainees  listen  and  answer.     Tapes  can 
serve  trainees  as  an  efficient  means  of  reviewing  a  subject. 
When  recorded  to  synchronize  with  visuals,  such  as  a  slide-set 
or  a  slrdefilm,  the  tape  can  become  a  continually  useful  part 
of  a  planned  presentation. 
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9^.  2  So 


To  take  full  advantage  of  audio  experiences  in  a  training 
situation  calls  for  (1)  imaginative  thinking  on  possible  appli- 
cations^. (2)  understanding  and  skill  in  the  motivational  aspects 
of  learning,    (3)  establishing  a  suitable  lister^Lng  environment, 

(4)  ability  in  organizing  and  producing  suitable  recordings,  and 

(5)  coordinating  the  necessary  involvement  and  follow-up 
activities  for  the  learners.     Fortunately,  the  tape  recorder 
itself  is  simple  to  operate  for  both  tecording  and  playback  use. 
Although  four  speeds  are  currently  available  on  a  wide  variety 
of  models,  3  3/4  inches  per  second  (ips)  or  7  1/4  ips  are  most 
commonly  used  for  training.    When  making  a  recording,  the 
recorded  image  should  be  lifelike  and  have  "presence."  This 
requires  good  equipment,  proper  microphone  placement,  suitable 
room  acoustics,  and  careful  adjustment  of  recording  levels  for 
tone  and  volxime. 
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Tapes  of  significance  should  be  cataloged  and  stored  for  easy 
reference  and  further  use.    Tape  lends  itself  readily  to 
editing,  so  that  segments  can  be  spliced  together  to  fit 
special  training  needs.    While  one  is  listening,  the  tape 
recorder  can  be  stopped  at  any  point,  artci  can  be  reversed  for 
eplay  as  necessary.     Learning  by  listening,  with  the  help  of 
auditory  cUids,  has  the  potential  for  becoming  an  important  and 
worthy  part  of  the  training-learning  process. 


Despite  certain  drawbacks,  the  recorder-playback,  in  the  hands 
of  talented,  creative  training  people,  offers  much  to  the 
enlightened  training  director  and  his  staff  in  a  wide  variety  of 
training  situations.     The  electro-writer  is  a  device  capable  of 
adding  visuals  to  a  telephone  lecture  when  attached  to  a  data 
set  line.     It  can  transmit  handwriting  and  sketches  over  many  , 
miles  of  telephone  lines.     The  transmitted  visual  can  be 
projected  on  a  screen  in  conjunction  with  the  telephone  talk. 

Graphics 

The  training  task  sometimes  demands  materials  tfhat  can  communi- 
cate ideas  and  facts  concisely,  clearly,  and  logically,  yet 
impressively.     In  this  situation  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
trainer  will  call  upon  graphics,  which  are  a  combination  of 
drawings,  words,  numbers,  and  pictures.    , Designed  in  two  dimen- 
sions, graphic  materials  are  comparatively  abstract,  but  have 
the  ability  to  convey  more  in  less  time  by  compressing  factual 
relationships  in  concepts.     Actually,  graphic  materials  fall 
into  two  broad  classifications:     (1)  the  apparatus ,  such  as 
blackboards;  projector  easel  pads;  bulletin,  flannel,  and 
magnetic  boards;  and  (2)  the  Aids,  including  charts,  graphs, 
diagrams,  illustrations,  cartoons,  and  posters. 
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The  use  of  graphics  offers  several  advantages^  particularly  in, 
the  presentation  phase  of  a  training  program.    These  media  will 
serve  admirably  in  support  of  mere  words  when  interest  must  be 
aroused,  attention  attracted,  .directions  given,  inspiration 
provided^  trends  emphasized,  comparisons  made,  statistics  inter- 
preted, processes  outlined,  or  functions  related.    The  use  of 
graphic  symbols  brings  enormous  aree^s  of  knowledge  within  the 
confined  compass  of  man's  vision.    This  distillation  of  experi- 
ence, represented  in  graphic  form,  reduces  mass  data  to 
conventionalized  visual  "^^^yrabols — an  abstract  mode  of  coitm\unica- ^ 
tion.    Learners  with  below-average  verbal  proficiency  will 
ordinarily  need  more  .graphic  demonstration  than  those  with, 
superior  verbal  skills^  The  graphic  approach  presents  a  vivid 
mental  image  that  helps  in  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  comparing 
relationships  of  data.    Other  significant  benefits  are  the 
comparative  ease  in  preparation,  the  low  cost,  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  use  in  either  printed  form  for  individual  study  or 
projectible  form  in  an  opaque  or  overhead  pi^ojector  for  group 
use . 

The  blackboard  (chalkboard)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  time- 
tested  of  all  aids  to  presentation,  instruction,  and  concep- 
tualization.   Despite  its  honored  place,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
roost  abused  tools  of  the  trade.    A  considerable  number  of 
blackboard  users  violate  one  eft  more  of  these  rules : 

1.  Hove  away  from  what  you  write  or  print. 

2.  Talk  to  the  group,  not  the  board* 

3.  Keep  blackboard  work  legible. 

4.  Favor  the  upper  rather  than  the  lower  section 
of  the  board. 

5.  Prepare  complex  drawings"  in  advance  but  keep 
them  covered  until  the  appropriate  time. 

6.  Use  legible  colored  chalk  for  easy  data 
differentiation . 

7.  .  Develop  complex  points  step  by  step.  - 

8.  Sectionalize  the  board  and  draw  relationships 
diagrammatical ly . 

9.  Use  chalk-drawing  tools  if  nee)fted. 
io.    Keep  the  blackboard  clean. 
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The  easel  pad  is  now  widely  used  as  a  .£lip  chart,  particularly 
where  a  blackboard  is  not  available •     Because  its  size  is 
comparatively  smaller,  and  data  exposure  is  formally  limited  to 
one  panel  at  a  time,  it  serves  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
orderly  sequencing  of  points •  '  Most  often,  these  points  have 
*been  prepared  in  advance,  and  therefore  have  the  added  advantage 
of  serving  as  an  outline  for  both  speaker  and  audience  during 
the  presentation •     Many  of  the  conditions  for  effective  use 
follow  suggestions  already  listed  as  good  practices  for  black- 
board users. 

Flannel  boards   (and  much  of  this  is  true  of  magnetic  boards) 
are  valuable  in  providing  a  way  to  build  up  points  in  a  presen- 
tatior>.     The  flannel  material  on  the  board  has  an  adhesive 
quality  to  which  cardboard  (or  other  light  materials)  sticks 
when  it  has  a  backing  of  floktite  or  sandpaper.     The  floktite- 
backed  cards  are  placed  on  a  table  ^near  the  flannel  board  at 
the  proper  time.     Flannel  board  presentation  data  must  be 
pointed  and  their  position  in  relation  to  other  posted  material 
should  bear  significance. 

Charts,  graphs,  diagrams^  illustrations,  cartoons,  and  posters 
comprise  the  other  part  of  the  graphics  category.     Each  of  these 
media  has  a  similar  role  to  play  in  getting  idea;5  across;  and 
for  this  reason,  these  terms  tend  to  overlap  one  another  in 
definition  and  use.     All  of  them  are  symbolic,  lie  in  the  more 
abstract  range  of  the  concrete-abstract  scale,  and  therefore 
require  a  background  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  interpretation. 

The  chart  represents  information  in  some  visual,  'orderly, 
arranged  form  which^might  otherwise  be  very  difficult  to  explain 
in  words  alone.     It  is  especially  useful  in  condensing  data  to 
a  lucid,  more  readily  remembered  format.     The  graph  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  measurable  data.,^  and  its  function  is) 
to  present  them  in  a  less  confusing,  more  interesting  way^   -  1 
Various  kinds  are  in  use^  including  pictorial   (pictograph) ,  bar, 
circular,  and  line  graphs,  each  helpful  in  drawing  comparisons 
between  factors  and  data,  such  as  quantity,  development',  func^ 
tion,  and  relationships.     A  diagram*  is  a  line  drawing  made  to 
explain  the  interrelationships  between  facts  or  functions. 
Often  the  abstraction  being  discusfejed  cannot  be  readily  under-  . 
stood  without  'a  diagram,  which  can  range  in  style  from  the         .  ; 
simple  sketch  to  an  intricate  schematic  one. 

An  illustration,  in  this  sense,  is  a  drawing  intended  to  eluci- 
date a  point  or  show  an  example.     The  cartoon  is  a  freehand 
interpretation  of  a  situation  using  symbolization  and  exaggera- 
tion to  carry  a  message  or  point  of  view  boldly  and  laconically. 
Especially  effective  as  a  visual  device,  it  commands  attention 
and  is  provocatiive.     For  similar  reasons,  the  poster  can  be  a 
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^telling  medium/  making  its  point  through  picture  or  drawing. 
It  usually  dalls  for  some  type  of  action  as  well. 


Words 

It  goes  without  .saying  that  without  verbal  communication ^  the 
training  task  becomes  most  diffj^cult.'    Yet  words  in.  themselves 
frequently  lack  the  power  to  convey  adequate  meaning.    Much  in 
training,  however,  is  camouflaged  in  verbiage,  and  programs  of 
all  kinds  proceed  on  this  highly  abstrac^plane . 

No  longer  need  the  training  director  or  program  designer  be  so 
heavily  dependent  upon,  or  limit  himself  «o  narrowly  (and 
dangerously)  to  the  printed  manual  or  the  straight  classroom 
lecture.    With  modern  media  and  methods  of  communication  and 
instruction,  everyone  engaged  in  training  is  faced  With  the 
challenge  of  arranging  meaningful  learning  experiences  in  a 
manner  that  will  assure  more  expeditious  and  more  economical 
training;  for  through  these  media  the  ordinary  trainer  or 
lecturer  can,  with  comparatively  little  coaching,  reach  heights 
in  training  efficiency  that  formerly  were  possible  only  by 
highly  talented,  well-experienced  professionals. 

This  canihe  achieved  in  any  ^training  organization  if  full 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fundamental  role  of  sensory 
experiences  in  the  learning  process.     In  all  forms  of  training, 
ends  can  never  be  achieved  without  ciareful  consideration  of  the 
means  .or  method.' 

Posttiraining  perfomance  is  probably  as  good  a  measure  as  we 
have  for  evaluating  these  media  resources  when  properly  used 
fo^-  learning  and  making  behavioral  changes.    On  this  score, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  the  worthiness  of 
continuous  examination,  experimental  use,  and  constant 
evaluation. 
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TRAINING  AIDS:     USE  AND  PREPARATION 

Training  aids  convey  information  and  ideas  to  trainees  by  appearl- 
ing.to  their  sense©  of  sounds  sight;  and  touch.    Properly  utilized 
training  aids  can  greatly  facilitate  the  learning,  proce^s.^  Because 
they  appeal  to ^several  senses ^  they  help- trainees  comprehend  tne 
s\ibject  matter  more  effectively. 

In  general,  training  shoulc^  be  designed  to  help  trainees  perform 
more  effectively  on  the  job;  the  selection  of  training  aids  should 
be  based  on  this  principle. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  following  when  selecting  .and  util- 
izing training  aids:  j 

1.  Analyze  the  content  area  to  determine  what  aspects  of 

it  may  be  presented  more  effectively  with'use^of  a  train- 
ing &id. 

2.  Coordinate  the  use  of  the  training  aid  with  the  total 
presentation  of  the  subject.      '  ' 

3.  Eehearse  the  presentation.    Even  though  you  may  feel 
"silly"  at  the  time,  you'll  be  glad. that  you  "practiced" 
during  the  actual  presentation. 

4.  Prepare  the  equipment  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  use 
before  it  is  needed.     (A  chalk'board  with  no  chalk  is 
like  a  car  with  no  gas.) 

5.  The  training  aid  is  .not' a  crutch — rt  is  to  facilitate 
training/learning.     It  is  not  a  substitute  for  training. 

USE  OF  A  FLIP  CHART 

When  using  a  flip  chart  (sometimes  called  newsprint)  to  record 
group  comments,  it  is  imjDortant  to: 

•  Talk  to  the  group  as  you  write.  Try  to  angle  the  equip- 
ment so  that  your  back  will  be  to  the  group  as  little  as 
possible. 

•  Periodically^  move  away  from  what,  has  been  written  or 
drawn  so  that  the  entire  group  can  see  the  chart. 

•  When  appropriate f  prepare  as  much  of  the  chart  as  possible 
in  advance. 
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m    Develop  complex  points,  stepby  step.     Don't  try  to  write 
everything  that  is  said. 

•  Insure  that  there  is*  plenty  df  paper  and  an  ample  supply 
of  felt  tip  pens. 

•  *  Write  legibly.     If  you  can't,  print.     If  you  can't  do 

that  legibly  either,  a  second  person  could  do  the  writing. 


UlSE  OF  A  CHALK  BOARD  .  » 

When  using  a  chalk  board,  the  same. "rules  of  thumb"  apply  as  for 
the  use  of • the  flip  chart.    The  main  difference  is  that  an  ample^ 
supply  of  .chalk  and  a  good  eraser  are  essential.     The  greatest  dis- 
advantage in  using  a  chalk  board  is  the  most  obvious,  it's  messyl 


USE  OF  CHARTS  AND/OR  DIAGRZIMS 

A  chart  or  diagtaitv  is  often  used  as  a  Visual  aid  to  reinforce  ver- 
bal explanations;     The  supervisor/trainer  should  refrain  from  dis- 
playing a  chart  unti'l  he  wisjies  to  create  maximum  interest.  Charts/ 
diagrauns  should  be  kept  simple,  eye-catching,  and  *easy  to  read. 
Other  charts/diagrams  relevant  to  the*  total  training  session  may 
be  displayed  throughout  the  session  so  that  the  trainees  can  refer 
to  them  from  time  to  time. 

USE  OF  ^AN^ OVERHEAD  PROJECTOR 

The  overhead  projector  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  training 
aids.     It  is  particularly  useful  for  a  flexible  presentation  in 
which  the  commejits  may  vary  considerably  in  length,  depending  upon 
the  responses  from  the  group  or  in  a  presentation  that  must  be  kept 
flexible  in  sequence. 

When  using  the  overhead  projector,  it  is  very  important  to: 

^         1.     Completely  familiarize  yourself  with  the  equipment. 
' (It  is  very  expensive.) 

2.  Check  the  projector  to  insure  that  it  is  working  properly 
before  you  plan  to  use  it  in  actual  training.     (An  extra 
bulb  on  hand  helps.) 

3.  Place  the  screen  so  that  it  is  visible  to  all  members 
of  the  ^^roup  and  that  the  projector  and  you  are  out  of 
the  line  of  vision  of  the  screen. 
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(NOTE:  This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  supervisor/ 
trainer  to  move  around  among  the  group  anci  get  out  from 
behinii  the  desk. ) 

4.  If  the  screen  is  not  available,  is  inadequate,  or  13  in 
the  way  of  the  rest  of  the  training,  a  good  Jail  will  . 
serve  the  purpose. 

5.  The  message  on  trans^>arencies  for  overhead  projectors 
should  be  simply  stated,  quickly  understood,  and  easily 
read. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHOOSING  TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES  AND  AIDS* 


Techniques  are  tools  — :  no  one  method  or  ai.d  serves  all  pur- 
poces.     Like  clothing,  they  must  fit  if  tiiey  arQ  to  be  com- 
fortable when  used,  and  they  must  ba  adjusted  and  conibined  in 
new  ways  for  each  occasion.    Those  ctjosen  should  fit  the  • 
purpose  of  the  draining,  strenghten  feelings  of  fellowship 
and  the  motivation  to  master  knowledge  and  skills,  and  allay 
anxious  feelings  of  dread  or  confusion.     Know  your  students 
and  their  learning  needs  and  objectives,  -the  time  and  resources 
available.     Plan  ways  to  emphasize  the, essentials ,  to  change 
tihe  pace,,  to  contrast  personalities,  voices  and  points  of 
view,  and  to  involve  the  participants  individually  and        ^  •  ^ 
e.ctively  in  the  process  of  teaching/learning.     Help  them 
stretch,  to  reach  beyond  their  grasp. 


WHEN  T2UVINING  SHOULD: 

Attract' attention,  stimulate 
interest 


Give  a  lot  of  information 
quickly 


TRY: 

Exhibit  or  display  wfth  take- 
away bibliography  or  "where 
to  write."  IntereBt-catcliing 
visuals,  such  as  arrows,  foot- 
prints, etc.     Observation  oppor- 
tunity trip  or  tour,  with  guid€^, 
to  see  the  real  thing. 

Research  assignments  to  be* 
reported.  '  Mention  "coming 
attractions"  at  end  of  session, 
or  agenda  of  related  meetings. 

Lecture  with  audio/visual 
aids  — \notion  picture,  panel,  , 
symposium,  forum,  etc.  Written 
fact  sheet,  distributed  and' 
discussed.     Use  of  specialists 
as  consultants. 


Develop  a  common  knowledge , 
widen  horizons  and  the 
information  base  for  indi- 
vidual perception. 


Reading  assignments,'  ahead  and 
between  sessions;  planned 
observation;  lectilre  with 
take-home  fact  sheets  discus- 
sion for  sharing  experience. 

Circular  response  —  same 


*Adapted  from  Volunteers  Today   by  Harriet  H.   Naylor,  Associated 
Press,  N,Y. 
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Deepen  oonoern^  relate 
individual  concerns  to 
objectives  * 


Perfect  skilLSj  give 
competence  and  confidence 


Generate  attitudes  oj 
conviction :  '^this  we 
should  do.  " 


Stirulate  new  ways  of 
work  and  release 
creativity 


questions  answered  by  each 
participant  without  discussion* 

Assignment  to  state  what  they 
hope  to  learnv     Student  ques- 
tions fully  discussed;  problem- 
solving  work  groups;  cas^ 
studies;  planned  observations 
and  analysis;  writing  assign- 
ments; research  report;  motion 
picture. 

Group  projects  —  filmstrips, 
flip  charts,  diagrams,  etc., 
each  one  teach  one.  Demonstra- 
tion by  experts  with  practice 
by  all;  drill  through  games, 
etc.;  experimentation,  analysis 
and  reporting. 

Opportunity  for  sfelf-analysis 
"where  am  I";  free  discussion; 
individual  counseling;  colla- 
borative projects;  analysis; 
group  decision  participation; 
individual  testing  alternatives. 
Model  leadership ,  care  in* 
selection  and  briefing.  Motion, 
picture  with  discussion. 

Free  discussion  to  clarify 
values;  work  groups  or  indivi- 
dual assignments  to  define 
steps  in  a^'plication  at  home; 
use  of  administrators  as  con- 
sultants to  communicate  hopes 
of  the  organization;  alert  for 
delayed-action  evaluation 
report:     after  a  lapse  of  time 
"what  I  have  done  because  I 
had  this  training." 


V 
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mm^m^M.mm        VI:    FACILITATION:     PROCESSING  LEARNING  TiAMr. 
MODUU                EXPERIENCES  TIME' 

3  HOURS 
30  MINUTES 

GOALS 

•       To  understand  what  group  expgrience  has  to  offer  individuals 

•       To  understand  communication  that  supports  group  and  individual  growth 

•       To   understand   what   is   needed   beyond   presenting   information  and 
experiential  activities. 

facilitating 

OBJECTIVES 

At  the  end  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

•       Write  four  key  questions  or  design  an  activity  that  will  help  a  group 
ing  new  information  or^n^w  skills  / 

in  process- 

•      Define  EIAG 

•       Define  processing 

•       Deliver  and  process  an  experiential  learning  piece. 

MATERIALS 

•  Flip  chart  or  newsprint  ^ 
V  •  Easel/tape 

•  Felt-tip  markers 

•  Overhead  projeplor  and  transparencies  (optional) 

•  Particif5ant  Manual 

es 

V 

♦ 
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VI:    FACILITATION:    PROCESSING  LEARNING  . .  .^^^ 

MODULE         EXPERIENCES  WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  VI-1 
QUIZ  ON  TYPES  OF  FEEDBACK 

Directions:  .  .  *  ■ 

1.  Using  the  code  in  the  box  below,  place  the  appropriate  letter  (or  letters)  in 
front  of  each  item.  •  . 

2.  Check  your  answers  with  the  key. 

R      (Reporting)      =       Giving  the  receiver  factual  data. 
A      (Assuming)       =      Telling  what  the  facts  mean  to  you. 

L      (Leveling)        =       Using  "1"  to  tell  the  receiver  how  your  assumptions  made 

you  feel  without  obligation  to  .receiver  to  change. 
C      (Confronting)  =       Using  "yqu"  to  communicate  your  judgment  to  the  receiver. 
G      (Gross)  =       Giving  the  receiver  unmanageable  information.  • 

D      (Descriptive)    =      Same  as  Reporting. 

E      (Evaluative)     =      Making   assumptions  to  tell  a  person  what  you  think  and 

expecting  a  beWavior  change. 
P      (Prescriptive)  =      Telling  the  receiver  what  to  do  or  how  to  change. 

Example:  n 

R,A      You  spoke  rapidly;  I'm  guessing  you  had  a  lot  to  say  in  just  a  short  time. 

  1.  Your  lips  moved  rapidly:  your  words  come  out  very  fast. 

  2.  You've  got  to  speak  more  slowly  so  people  will  understand  you. 

 3.  I  noticed  you  were  late  for  each  of  the  three  sessions  yesterday. 

  4.    I  found  myself  getting  annoyed  because  you've  been  late  to  three  ses- 
sions in  a  row,  now. 

  5.    You^  accent  is  really  seductive,  you  know. 

  6.    I  saw  people  yawning  and  looking  out  the  window;  I  guess  tney  were 

bored. 

♦ 

  7.    Your  voice  was  loud  and  clear--l  h^ard  everything  you  said. 

  8.    r  saw  you  smiling  when  I  messed  up  my  presentation. 

9.    When  you  told  that  last  joke  no  one  Idyghed. 

  10.    You  realty  cut^'^her  down  when  you  ignored  her  question. 

  11.    There  is  something  about  you  that  just  turns  me  off. 


Worksheet  Vl-1,  Continued 

/ 

  12.    Those  freaky  clothes  you  wear  turn  me  off. 

  13.    Those  freaky  clothes  you  wear  turn  me  on. 

  14.    Vou  should  make  aip  effort  to  participate  more; 
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Worksheet  VI-1,  Continued 


ANSWER  KEY 

t 

R/D       1.    Factual  data  with  no  judgment  or  interpretation. 
C         2.    Judgment  directed  at  the  receiver. 


R/D/      3.    S^e  1,  above. 
L;R/E       4.    Giving  personal  feelings  and  factual  reasons  for  them. 
G         5.    What*s  the  receiver  to  do  with  this  kind  of  judgment? 


R/ A       6.     Factual  data  followed  by  a*  personal  assumption. 
R         7.    See  1,  above. 


8 

8.  See  1,  above. 

9.  See  1,  above. 


C/E      10.  Judging  the  other  person's  behavior  or\  an  assumption. 

_G__11.  Your  receiver  has  ESP,  maybe? 

C/E      12.  Close  to  gross--who'5  to  define  "freaky?'* 

CyE      13.  See  12.  *  • 

C/P      14.  Judgment  and  sentencing. 

<  ■ 
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Worksheet  VI-1,  Continued 

OPTION  C  ■  ^ 

PURPOSE: 

To  give  feedback  that  makes  a  distirction  between  obiservatlohs  and  assumptions. 
To  further  explore  fantasies  participants  hold  about  trainers  and  training. 


MATERIALS: 


None 


PROCEDURE: 


1.  Form  dyads. 

2.  One  participant  makes  observations,  and  oh  the  basis  of  them,  states  assump- 
tions as  to  how  that  person  would  be  as  a  trainer. 

For  example:  "I  see  you  are  wearing  a  business  suit.  Everything  Is  color  coor- 
dinated.    I   imagine  that -you'd  be  a  very  \  competent,  well-organized  trainer." 

3*      The  other  participant  does  the  same. 


TIME: 


20  minutes 


ERLC 
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VI:  FACILITATION: 
EXPERIENCES 


PROCESSING  LEARNING 


WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  VI-2 
PRACTICE  IN  PROCESSING 
(FOR  EXERCISE  VI-2) 


\ 


PURPOSE: 

To  process  an  experiential  exercise  in  terms  of  its  theoretical  content  and  the  feelings 
it  generates  in  participants. 


MATERIALS:  .      ,  •    ,  ' 

Descriptions  of  three  exercises  that  can  be  used.    (Small  group  ''trainer"  may  substi- 
tute any  appropriate  exercise  ^ith  which  he  or  she  is  familiar.) 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Break  Into  small  groups  of  four. 

2.  One   (or  two)   participant(s}   are  designated   as   "trainer"    (or*   "trainer"  and 
"cotrainer"). 

3.  "Trainer(s)"  sets  a  context  for  the  exercise  and  ^ives  necessary  instructions.  \¥ 

4.  Trainer(s)  facilitates  ex-ercise. 


5.  All  members  of  small  group  jot.dowF^  notes  with  respect  to  the  E\AG  process  M 
(i.e-,  what  wer^  the  important  elements,  what  can  be  generalized).  '% 

6.  "Trainer"  makes  .  interventions  to  help  group  'process  the  experience.  Group  S  \ 
rn^bers  may  act  as  "alter  egos"  supplying  additional  interventions  or  building  %  * 
upoh  those  made.                                                                                 ^  ^ 


7.      Reconvene  in  large  group. 

TIME: 

30  minutes 
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VI:    FACILITATION:    PROCESSING  LEARNING  .  .  ,^  ,,-,-r 

MODULE         EXPERIENCES  WORKSHEET 

WORKSHEET  VI-3 
INDIVIDUAL  PRESENTATION(S)  TO  THE  GROUP 
(FOR  EXERCISE  VI-3) 

PURPOSE: 

To  facilitate  group  in  prbcessing  a  learning  piece  presented  by  a  participant. 

/ 

MATERIALS: 

Module  V,  Participant  Manual 
PROCEDURE: 

1.  Break  large  group  into  small  groups  of  five  or  six  participants. 

2.  Two  participants  within  each  small  group  volunteer  or  are  chosen  within  each 
group. 

"  *      *     .  .  ^' 

3.  These  two  prepare  a  10-minute  presentation  on  interventions  for  processing  con- 
tent and  feeling  generated  by  the  presentation.  They  may  choose  from  their  own 
experiertce(s)  or  use  a  resource  notebook  to  generate  a  presentation.  (•While 
they  take  10  minutes  to  prepare,  other  group  members  may  take  a  break). 

4.  In  turn>  each  delivers  and  processes  his  or  her  presentation. 
TIME: 

60  minutes     '  # 
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VI!    hAUILI  lAI  lUN:    PUOCBi^ING  LEAKNm(i 

MODULE        EXPERIENCES  REFERENCE 


REFERENCE  SHEET  VI-1 
AIDS  FOR  GIVING  AND  RECEIVING  FEEDBACK 

by  • 

George  F.J.  Lehner,  Ph.D. 


Unpublished  paper,  Psychology  Department,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
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AIDS  FOR  GIVING  AND  RECEIVING  FEEDBACK 


Some  of  the  most  important  data  we  can  receive  from  others,,  (or      ^  , 
give  to  others)  consists  of  feedback  related  to  our  behavior. 
Such  feedback  can  provide  learning  opportunities  for  each  of  us 
if  we  can  use  the  reactions  of  others  as  a  mirror  fpr  observing 
the  consequences  of  our  behavior.     Such  personal  data  feedback 
helps  to  make  us. more  aware  of  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it,  thus 
increasing  bur  ability  to  modify  and  change  our  behavior  and  to 
become  more  effective  in  our  interactions  with  others. 

To  help  us  develop  and  use  the  techniques  of  feedback. for  personal 
growth,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  certain  characteristics  of  - 
the  process.'  ,The  following  is  2  brief  outline  of  some  factors 
which  may  assist  us  in  making  better  use  of  feedback,  both  as  the 
giver  and  thfe  receiver  of  feedback.     This  list  is  only  *a  starting 
point*     You  may  wish  to  add  further  items  to  it. 

1.  Foous  feedbaok  on  behavior  rather  than  the  person 

It  is  important  that  we  refer  to  what  a  person  does  rather  than 
comment  on  what  we  imagine  he  is.     This  focus  on  behavior  further 
implies  that  we  use  adverbs   (which  relate  to  actions)  rather  than 
adjectives   (which  relate  to  qualities)  when  refe  'ring  to  a  pergon- 
Thus  we  might  say  a  person  "talked  considerably   .n  this  meeting," 
rather  than  that  this  person  "is  a  loudmouth."     When  we  talk  in 
terms  of  "personality  traits"  it  implies  inherited  constant  quali- 
ties difficult;  if  not  impossible,  to  change.     Focusing  on  behavior 
implies  that  it  is  something  related  to  a  specific  situation  that 
might  be  changed.     It  is  less  threatening  to  a  person  to  hear 
comments  on  his  behaviqr  than  his  "traits." 

2.  Foous  feedback  on  observations  -rather  than  inferences 

•Observations  refer  to  what  we  can  see  or  hear  in  the  behavior  of 
another  person,  while  inferences  re'fer  to  interpretations  a.id 
conclusions  which  we  make  from  what  we  see  or  hear-     In' a  sense, 
inferences  or  conclusions  about  a  person  contaminate  our  obser- 
vations, thus  clouding  the  feedback  for  another  person I  When 
inferences  or  conclusions  are  shared  and  it  may  be  valuable  to 
have  this  data,  it  is  important  that  they  be  so  identified. 

3.  Foou?  feedback  on  description  rather  than  judgment 

The  effort  to  describe  represents  a  process  for  reporting  what 
occurred, .  while  judgment  refers  to  an  evaluation  in  terms  of 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  nice  or  not  nice.     The  judgments 
arise  out  of  a  personal  frame  of  reference  or  values,  whereas 
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description  represents  neutral  (as  far  as  possible)  reporting. 

4.  Focus  feedback  on  descriptions  of  behavior  which  are  in 
terms  of  "more  or  tess''^  rather^than  in  terms  of  ''either^ 
or" 

The  "more  or  less"  terminology  implies  a  continuiam  on  which  any 
behavior  may  fall,  stressing  quantity,  which  is  objective  ,and 
measurable,  rather  than  quality,  which  is  subjective  and  judgmen- 
tal/ Thu;s,  participation  of  a  person  may  fall  on  a  continuiam 
from  low  participation  to  high  participation,  rather  than  "good" 
or  "bad"  participation.    Not  to  think  in  terms  of  "more  or  less" 
and  the  use  of  conrinua  is  to  trap  out  selves,  into  thinking  in 
categories,  which  may  then  represent  serious  distortions  of  real- 
ity. 

5.  Focus  feedback  on  behavior  related  to  a  specific  situa^ 
tion^  preferably  \;o  the  "here  and  now"  rather  than  to 
behavior  in  t}i^  abstract^  placing  it  in  the  "there  and 
then" 

What  you  and  I  do  is  always  tied  in  some  way  to"  time  and  place, 
and  we  increase  our  understanding  of  behavior  by  keeping  it  tied 
to  time  and  place.     Feedback  is  generally  more  meaningful  if 
given  as  soon  as  appropriate  after  the  observation  or  reactions 
occur,  thus  keeping  it  concrete  and  relatively  free  of  distortions 
that  come  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

5.     Focus  feedback  on  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  information 
rather  than  on  giving  advice 

By  sharing  ideas  and  information  we  leave  the  person  free  to 
decide  for  himself,  in  the  light  of  his  own  goals  in  a  particu- 
lar situation  at  a  partiular  time,  how  to  use  the  ideas  and  the 
information.    When  we  give,  advice  we  tell  him  what  to  do  with  the 
information,  and  in  that  sense  we  take  away  his  freedom  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  what  is  for  him  the  most  appropriate  course  of 
action . 

7.     Focus  feedback  on  exploration  of  alternatives  rather 
than  answers  or  solutions 

The  more  we  can  focus  on  a  variety  of  procedures  and  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  particular  goal,  the  less  likelv  we  are  to 
accept  prematurely  a  particular  answer  or  solution-rwhich  may  or 
may  not  fit  our  particular  problem.  Many  of  us  go  around  with 
a  number  of  answers  and  solutions  for  which  there  are  no  prob- 
lems. 
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8.  Focua  feedback  on  the  value  it  may  have  to  .the  vecipient^ 
not  on  th0  value  'ov  ^^release*^  that  it  provides  the  person 
giving  the  feedback 

The  feedback  provided  should  serve  the  needs  of  the  recipient 
rather  than  the  needs  of  the  giver.    Help  and  feedback  need  to 
be  given  and  heard  as  an  offer,  not  an  imposition. 

9.  Focus  feedback  on  the  amount  of  information  that  the 
person  receiving  it  can  use^  rather  than  on  the  amount 
that  you  have  which  you  might  like  to  give 

To  oveJlpad  a  person  with  feedback  is  to  reduce  the  possibility 
that  he* may  use  what  he  receives  effectively.     When  we  give  more 
than  can  be  used  we  may  be  satisfying  some  need  for  ourselves 
rather  than^ helping  the  other  person. 

10.  Focus  feedback  on  time  and  pVace  so  that  personal  data 
can  be  shared  at  appropriate  times 

Because  the  reception  and  use  of  personal  feedback  involves  many 
possible  emotional  reactions,  it  is  important  to  be  sensitive 
to  when  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  feedback.     Excellent  feed- 
back presented  at  an  inappropriate  time  may  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

11.  Focus  feedback  on  what  is  said  rather  than  why  it  is  said 

The  aspects  of  feedback  which  relate  to  the  what^   hoWj  when, 
where  J  of  what  is  said  are  observable  characteristics.     The  why 
of  what  is  said  takes  us  from  the  observable  to  the  inferred, 
and  brings  up  questions  of  "motive"  o.*  ''intent." 

It  may  be  helpful  to  think  of  "why"  in  terms  of  a  specifiable 
goal  or  goals — which  can  then  be  considered  in  terms  of  time, 
place,  procedures,     robabllities  of  attainment/  etc.     To  make 
assumptions  about  x.ne  motives  of  the  person  giving  feedback  may 
prevent  us  from  hearing  or  cause  us  to  distort  what  is  said.  In 
?hort,  if  I  question  "why"  a  person  gives  me  feedback,  I  may  not 
hear  what  he  says. 

In  short,  ,  the  giving  (and  receiving)  oi:  feedback  requires  courage, 
skill,  understanding,  and  respect  for  self  and  others. 
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VI:    FACILITATION:    PROCESSING  LtARNiNG 
MODULE  EXPERIENCES 


REFERENCE 


REFERENCE  SHEET  VI-2 
SOME  GUIDELINES' FOR  PROCESSING  EXPERIENCES  AND'LEARNING 


o  •     Allow  the  work  to  come  from  the  group  rather  than  tho  trainer. 

0      Ensure  that  communication  is  betwen  participants  rather  than  from  participant  to 
trainer  and  trainer  to  participant, 

0      Allow  sharing  of  past  experiences  with  the  piece  of  knowledge  under  df:^ussion 
as  to  its  use  of  applicability  in  the  present. 

0      Use  nondfrectivc  questions  when  possible.  j 

0      Ensure  that  particlpi^nts  take  responsibility  for  what  they  tay:    "I"  rather  than 


o      Keep  goals  and  objectives- of  module  and  exercise  in  mind  when  processing. 

o      Allow  ventilation  of  feelings  In  proportion  to  emotionality  of-tl"ie  content  or  exper- 
ience. 


If  intense  feelings  are  generated,  don't  let  one  person  get  labeled  and  scape- 
goated;  distribute  the  feeling. 

Constantly  ensure  that  helpful,  descriptive  feedback  is  given  according  to  rule*: 
in  previous  article. 
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MODUiE         EXPERIENCES  REFERENCE 

  ^  .   

REFERENCE  SHEET  V.1-3 
THE  TRAINING  DESIGN  MODEL:    THE  EIAG  PROCESS 


A  training  design  is  an  attempt  to  plan  a  group's  behavior  in  order  to  help  group 
members  learn  something.  The  basic  model  for  the  design  of  most  training  sessions  is 
the  EIAG  process.  The  EIAG  process  is  a  structured  way  of  learning  from  experi- 
ence. It  is  based  upon  the  concefit  that  people  learn  best  by  being  actively  involved 
.in  their  own  learning.    EIAG  is  composed  of  four  steps:    The  learner: 

o       Has  an  experience, 

*       o      j[dentifres  the  elements  of  th^t  experience, 

o      Analyzes,  the  meaning,  usefulness,  and  applicability  of  what  was  learned, 

o       Generalizes  about  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in  this  specific  situation  so 
that  they  can  be  applied  in  other  situations. 

E-'-Experience 

Experiences  in  the  training  session  shoujd  be  related  to  information  and  skills  the 
trainees  want' to  learn.  Trainees  might  try  , out  certain  tasks  they'll  be  expected  to 
perform  on  the  job/  For  example,  a  module,  on  treatment  planning 'might  include  a 
videotape  of '  a  client  presenting  his  case.  Trainees  would  then  •use  the  information 
from  the  videotape  to  develop  a  treatment  plan  for  this  client.  In  this,  case,  the 
vitleotape  is  the  experience  element  of  the  EIAG  process. 

l  —  ldertify 

The  trainess  must  identify  what  happened  during  the  experience.  We  mgy  notice  only 
one  or  two  things  ourselves,  bot  in  fact  many  things  are  happening  at  the  same  time 
during  any  event.  Pooling  the  group's  observations  of  behaviors,  ideas,  and  feelings 
ensures  that  everyone  shares  the  same  information  about  the  experience.  For  example, 
after  the  experience  of  watching  the  videotape,  trainees  would  identify  the  needs  of 
the  client.  One  person  might  identify  two  or  three  needs,  while  other  group  members 
might  see,   hear,  anU  state  other  needs.     Everything  noticed  should  be  discussed. 

^  A-'-Analyze 

Trainees  should  then  think  about  why  things  happen  as  they  did.  They  need  to  try 
to  discover  causes  and  forces--why  the  client  expressed  himself  in  a  particular  way, 
why  he  focused  on  some  things  and  did  not  mention  others,  why  he  acted  as  he  did. 
How  did  his  actions  affect  the  viewer?  How  did  they  affect  the  development  of  the 
treatment  plan?  ^ 

Gr-Generalize 

After  they  have  analyzed  the  situation,  trainees  should  then  apply  what  was  learne'd 
in  this  specific  situation  to  more  general  circumstances.    What  was  learned  from  this 
(     experience  in  treatment  planning  that  can  be  applied  on  the  job?    Generalizing  is 
extremely  Important:    trainees  must  be  able  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  a 
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controlled  environment  (the  training  session)^  to  their  jobs;  otherwise,  there  is  no  ^ 
purpose  in  training.    ^  '  ^ 

> 

While  the  EIAG  process  is  buitt  jnto^the  design  of  most  learning  activities,  it  is  made 
•explicit  as  the  trainer  processes  the  activity.    The  traioer  does  this  by: 

o  Reviewing  or  enabling'  participants  to  discuss  meaningful  aspects  of  the 
EXPERIENCE     "        ^  '   '  .  ^ 

o       Enabling  participants  toJDENTIFY  the  behaviors,  ideas,  or  feelings  experi-  ' 
enced  .  *  ' 

^  o     •  Enabling  participants  to  ANALYZE  the  meaning,  usefulness,  applicability  of 
the*  behaviors,  ideas,  or  feelings 

o  Enabling  participants  to  take  the  specific  behaviors,  ideas,  ^and  feelings  and 
apply  them  to  other,  ^  possibly  more  complex  situations*  that  ^might  be 
encountered  back  home;  that  is,  to  GENERALIZE  from  the  training  group  to 
their  on-the-job  situation.    ^  a  .  . 

What  we  do  naturally  in  "learning  from  experience"  provides'^an  excellent  model  for  ^ 
designing   an  Effective   training   event  and  for  processing  discrete  -  learning  experi- 
ences.   Trainihg  groups  haye'  a  tendency  to  move  quickly.    It  is  very  important  that 
both  the  trainer  and  the  group  understand  that  people  learn  only  when  they  take  time 
to  thoroughly  identify  and  analyze  an  experience  and  to  generalize  from  it. 
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Ffil^AdK:.    THE'  ART  OF  GIVING  AND 
RECEIVING  HELP 


Peedljcxck  is  a  way  of  ^helping  another  person  to  consider  changing 
^his  behavior It  is  communication  to^a  person  which  gives  him 
infonnation'  about  some  aspect  of  his  behavior  and  its  effect  on 
you.    As  in  a  guided  mis.sile  system,  feedback  helps  an  individual 
know  whether  his  beh&vior  is  having  the  effect  that  he  wants;  it 
tells  him  whether  he' is  "on  target"  as.  he  strives  to  achieve  his 
goals.  *  • 


CRITERIA  FOR  U^FUL  FEEDBACK 


,The  giving  and  receivings of  feedback  is  a  skill  that  can  be 
acquired.    When  feedback  is  attemptTed.  at  the  wrong  time  or  given 
in  the  wrong  way  the  results  will  be  at '^best  useless,  and  may  be  ^ 
disastrous.    Therefore,  developing  feedback  skills  can  be  impor- 
tant.   Here >are  some  criteria  for  useful  feedback: 


It  is  descriptive  rather  than  evaluative.     It  is 
helpful  to  focus  on  jvhat  the  individual ^did  rather 
than  to  translate  his  behavior  into  a  statement 
abdut  what  he  is.     "You  have  interrupted  three 
people  in  the  last  hdlf  hour"  is  probably  vnot 
something  that  a  person  really  wants  to.  hear,,  but 
it -is  likely  to  be  mo^e  helpful  than,  "You  are  a  . 
bad'-mannered  oaf. "        *  . 

It  focuses  on  the  feelings  generated  in.  the  per.son 
who  has  experienced  the  behavior  and  who  is  offer-  * 
ing  the  feedback.  "When  you  interrupt  me  I  feel 
frustrated,"  gives  the  individual  clear  information 
about  the  effect  of  his  TDehavior,  while  at  the  same 
time  leaving  him  free  to  decide  what  he  wants  to  do 
albout  that  effec^. 

It  is  specific  rather  than  general.     For  example, 
it  is  probably  more  useful  to  learn  that  you  "talk 
too  much"  than-^to  have  someone  describe  you  as 
"dominating.'"' 

It  is.  directed  toward  behavior  which  the  receiver  ^ 
can  do  something  about.     Frustration  is  increased 
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when  a  person  is  remi'i^dfed  - of  some  shortcoming  over 
which  he  has  no  control. 

.It  is  solicited  rather  than  imposed.     Feedback  is 
most  useful  when  the  receiver  feels  that-  he  needs 
and  wants  it,  wher^^       himself  has  formulated  the 
kind  of  question  which  those  observing  him  can 
answer. 

It  is  well-timed,.     In  general,  feedback  is  inost 
iiseful  at  the  earliest- opportunity  after  the  given 
J^ehavior,  depending,  of  course,  on  the--^,eceiver *s 
readiness  to  hear  it,  support  available  from 
others,  and  so  on.^ 

*  •  « 

It  is  checked  to  ensure  clear  communication.  One 
way  of  doing  thi*  is  to  have  the  receiver  try  to 
rephrase  the  feedback  in  question  to  see  whether 
the  receiver's  version  corresponds- with  what  the 
sender  meant.  A 

When  feedback  is  given  in  a  training  group,  both 
giver  and  receiver  have  opportunity  to  check  its 
accuracy  with  others  in  the  group.    Thus  the 
receiver  will  know  whether  this  is  one  person's  ' 
impression  or  an  impression  shared  by  others. 
• 

Feedback  shpuld  not  be  giv^n  primarily  to  "dump" 
or  "unload"  on  another.     If  you  feel  you  have ' to 
say  this  to  the  oth,er  pe;gson,  then  ask  yourself  who 
it  is  yau  are  trying  to  "help." 

Feedback  does  not  ask  "Why?"     It  stays  within  the 
bounds  of  behavior  and  one's  reactions  to  that 
behavior.     To  theorize  about  or  ask  vhy  a  person 
does  a  cert;ain  thing  is  to  plumb,  the  depths  of 
motivation  and,  perhaps,  of  the  unconscious.  • 
Avoiding  the  "whys'*  will  help  one  to  avoid  the 
erroi*  of  amateur  psychologizing. 


Given  the  premise  that  properly  given  feedback  can  be  a  fine 
•way  to  learn  about  oneself,  what  are  som6  reasons  that  we  resist 
it?    FOY  one  thing,  it  is  hard  to  admit  our  difficulties  to 
ourselves.     It  is  even 'harder  to  admit  them  to  someone  else.  We 
are  not  "Sure^  that  the  other  person  can  be  trusted  ojr  t^hat  his 
observations*^  are  valid.     We  may  be  afraid  of  learning  what ' 
others  think  of  us;  we  often  expect  to  hear* only  negative 
opinions  |ibout  ourselves,  tending  to  overlook  our  positive 
qualities? 
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We  may  'have  struggled  so  hard  to  mak^  ourselves  independent  that 
the  "thought  of  depending  on  another  individual  seems  to  violate 
something  within  us,   ^Or  we  may ^during  all  our  lives  have  looked 
for  someone  on  whom  to  depend,  and  we  try. to  repeat  this  pattern 
in  our  relationship  w^th'  the  helping  person. 


We  may  be  looking  for  sympathy  and  support  rather  than  ^for  help 
in  Seeiiig_j0^ir  dif|dculty^1fnore  clearly,'    When  the  helper  tries  to 
point  out  some  of  the  ways  we  are  contributing  to  the .problem, 
which  might  suggest  tliat  we  as  well  as  others  will  have  to 
change,  we,  may  stop  listening.     Solving  a  problem  may  mean 
uncovering/some  of  the  sides  of  otirselves  which  we  have  aVoided 
or  wished  to  avoid  thinking  about. 

We  may  ^eel  our  problem  is  so  unique  no  one  could  ever  under- 
stand it,  and.  certainly  not  aa.  outsider. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  interchange,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  , 
give  feedback  to  others.    Most  of  us  like  to  give  advice. 
Doing  so  suggests  that  we  are  competent  and  important.    We  get 
caught  dp' in  a  "telling"  role  easily  enough  without  testing 
whether iour  advice  is  appropriate  to  the  totaJL  issue  or  to  the 
abilities,  the  fears,  or  the  powers  of  the  person  we  are  'trying 
*to  help. 

If  the  persoh  whom  we  are  trying  to  help  becomes  defensive r  we 
may  try  to  argue  or  pressure  him,     Defensiveness  or  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver  is  a  clear. indication  that  we  are 
'going 'about  tirying  to-be  helpful  in  the  wrong  w^y.    Our  timing 
is  off  or  We  *may  be  sin)ply  mistaken  about  his  behavioij,  but  in 
any  case,  it  is  best  to  desist  until  we  can  reevaluate  the 
situation.     If  we  respond  to  the  receiver's  resistance  With 
more  pressure,  resistance  will  only  increase, 
-}-•      ,  -  . 

Feedback  takes  into  account*  the  needs  of.  both  the  receiver  and 
the  giver.    Positive  feedback  is  welcomed^  by  the  ^receiver  When 
it  is  genuine.     If  feedback  is  given  in  a  training  laboratory 
xmder  the  conditions  describfed  here,  it/cai)  become  one  of  the 
primary  means  of  learning  about  self.  ^j^^ 
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.  1  .  .  V 

.  •         Giving  Feedback:-  an  interpersonal  skill 

The  proceg^  of  giving  and  asking  tor  feedback^  Is  probably  the 
'  .  most  important  dimension  of  laboratory  education.     It  is  through 
feedback  tha^'we  can  learn  toJ^"^see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 
Thii^,.  of  course,  is  not^an-  easy  task.     Effectively  giving  and 
receiving  feedback Jriti^Ties  cert^iin  key  ingredients;  caring 
trusting,  acceptamce,  openness,  /and -a  .concern  for  the  needs  of 
others.    jChus,  how  evalCiative,  judgmental,  or- helpful  feedback 
is  may-'^inally. depend  on  the  personal  philosophy  of  the  individ- 
uals" involved.    Nevertheless,  •giving  .feedback  is  a  skill  that 
can  be  learned  ^ind  developed  and  for  which  certain  useful  guide- 
lines exi'st";^   ^     ^    -  -  

The  term  "feedback"  was  borrowed  from  rocket  engineering  by  Kurt 
Lewin,  a  founder  of  laboratory  education.     A  rocket  sent*^to 
space  contains  a  mechanism* that  sends  signals  back  to  Earth.  On 
Earth,  a  steering  apparatus  receives  these  signals,  makes  adjust- 
ments if  the  rocket  is  off  target,  and  corrects  its  course.     The  . 
group  can,  be  Seen  as  such  a  steering  mechanism,  sending  signals; 
when  group  members  are  off  target  in  terms  of  the  goals  they 
have^sej:  for.  themselves.    These  signals — feedbackr-can  then  be 
♦  used  by  an  individual  to  correct  his  course.     For  example,  a 
person's  goal  may  be  to  become  more  aware  of  himself  and  to 
leai^n  how  his  behavior  affects  others.     Information  from  .the 
group  can  help  him  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  moving  toward  this 
goal.  •  If  he  reacts  to  criticisms  of  his  behavior  by  getting  angry, 
leaving  the  room/  or  otherwise  acting  defensively,  he  "will  not 
^  reach  his  goal.  /Group  members  may  help  him  by  saying,  "George, 
every  time  we  give  you  feedback,  you  do  soipething  that  keeps  us 
from  giving  you  further  inf oinnation.     If  you  continue  this  kind 
of .beha\;ior;  you  will  not  reach  y&ur  goal."     If  George  re'sponds 
to  the /'steering"  of  the  group  by  adjusting  his  direction,"  he 
i  can  again  move  toward  his  target.     Feedback,  then,  is  a  technique 
that  helps  members  of  a  group  achieve  their  goals.     It  is  also  a 
means  of  comparing  on6's  own  perceptions  of  liis  behavior* with 
others'  perceptions.  *      •     .  •  ^ 

Giving  feedback  is  a  verbal  or  nonverbal  process  through  which 
an^i'ndividual  lets  others  know  his  perceptions  and  'feelings 
about  t^eir  behavior.    -When  soliciting  feedback,  an.  individual 
is. asking  for  others'  perceptions  and  feelings  about  his  behavior. 
Most  people  give  and  receive  feedback  daily  without  being  aware 
of  doing  so.    One  purpose  of  laboratory\training  is  to  increase 
the  awarenes!s  of  this  process  so  that  it  can  be  engaged  in  inten- 
tionally rather  than  unconsciously.  * 

INFORMATION-EXCHANGE  PROCESS 

Between  two  people,  the  process  of  exchange  goes  some.thing  like* 
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this:    Person  A's  intension  ±s  td  act  in  relation  to  person  ff, 
who  sees  only  person  A's  hehavioT*     Between  his  intention  and  his 
*  behavior  come s-an  encoding- process™that  per son-A  uses ~to  make' 
his  behavior , congruent  with  his  intentions^    Person  B  perceives 
person  A' s "behavior ,  intepret?  it^  (a  decoding  process)  /  and 
,  interids  t6  respond*  ,  Between  person  "^'s  intention  and  his  respond- 
ing behavior  an  encoding  process  also  occurs •     Person  A  then  per- 
ceives  person  3's  responding  behavior  and  intepirets  it*  riowever/ 
>  if -either  i^erson' s' process^  is  ineffective,  the  receiver  may  re- 
spond in  a  manner  that  will  confuse  fche  sender*    Although  the" 
feedback  process  can  hdlp  an  individual  discover  whether  his  be- 
havior, is  .congruent  with  his  intentions,  the  process  focuses  on 
behaVidr  rather  than  on  intentions.     An  individual's  intentions 

ara  private;  unless  he  explains  them,  other  people  can  only  con-  

"73"e^trur,e~^hatr^hase  Intentdons-arer;; — One-  of-^the^ost~c6nfiising  . ' 
^    aspects  of  conununication  is  that  people  tend  to  give  feedback 

about  other  people' 5  intentions,  rather  than  their  behavior*        •  . 
Causing  further  confusion  is  the  a^'a^*- thali'" many  people  perceive^ 
behavior  as  being  negatively  intended,  when^n  fact  it  is  not.  * 
It  is  bften  difficult  to  see  that  the  sender's  intentions  may  not  * 
be  what -they  are  perceived  to  "be. 

•      '  •    '\      •   ■  *  •  ^  . 

♦RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  FEEDBACK  . 

In  many  teeaoack  exchanges,  the  question  of  ownership  frequently 
arises:  ^  How  much  respon^bility  should  the  giver  assume  for  his 
behavior  and  the  receiver  for -his  r;esponse?    "If  person  -A  -  behaves — - 
so  that  he  evokes  a  negative  resporiseyTEeedbacJ?)  from  person  B, 
how  much  ownership  should  each  assume*"  for  his  part  of  the  inter- 
action?   Some  people*  are  willing  to  assume  more  than  their  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  another  person*' s  responses,  while  others 
refuse  to  own^^any  responsibility  for  jthfeir  behavior.  '  . 

For  example,*  an  individual*  may  be  habitually  late  for  group  meet- 
ings and  may  receive-  feedback  conp^tning  members'  negative  reac- 
tions to  this  behavior.     His  response  is  to  point  out  to  the  group 
members  their  lack  of  tolerance  for  injiiv^idual  differences.    He'  - 
says^that  they  are  limiting  his  freedom  and  that ^ they  seem  to 
be  investing  too  much  responsibility  in  him  for  the  group ',s  effec- 
tiveness.   He  states  that* he  wanjbs  to  be  involved  in  the  group, 
but  he  does  not  understand  why  they  ne;^d  to  be  on  time. 

/ 

This  situation  presents  a  value  adlemma  to  the  group;  his  obser- 
vations are  accurate,  but  his  behavior  is  provocative^  One 
clarification  of  this  dilemma  is  to  point  out  that,  while  an  in- 
dividual owns  only  his  behavior,  the  reactions  of  others  inevi- 
tably aff^t  him.'    To  the  extent  that  he  care's  about  the  others 
or  his  relationship  with  them,  he  must'  consider  their  responses. 
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Concern  for  the  needs  of  others  as  well  as  one'^s  own  is  a  criti- 
cal dimension  in  the  exchange  of  feedback •  .  Ownership  or' respon-- 
slblli^y  for  one^s  behavior  and  the,  cQnsequences  of  that  behavior 
overlap  between  the  giyor  and  receiver /of  feedback;  The  problem 
lies  in  reaching  some  mut.ual  "agreement  CPncerning  where  one  per- 
son's responsibility  ends  and  the% other's  begins. 
« 

GUIDELINES  FOR  -USING  FE^BACK 

"It *is  possible  to  minimize  a  person's  defensiveness  in  receiving 
feedback  and  to  maximize-his  ability  to  use  it  for  his  personal 
•growth.     Regardless  of  how  accurate  feedback  may  be,  if  a  person 
cannot  accept  the'  information  because  _he  JLS_def ensive.^^-then . f-eed- 
"^Saciri.s  i^seLess.     Feedback  must  be  given  so  that  the  person  re- 
ceiving it  can  hear  it  in  the  most  objective  and  least  distorted 
way  pO'ssible^  undevf^tay\d  it,  and  choose  to  use  it  or  not  use^  it. 

The  following  guidelines  are  listed  as  if  they' were  bipolar/with 
the  second  term  in  each  dimension  describing  the  more  effective 
method  of  giving*  feedback.     For  example,  in  one  group  George, 
intending  to  compliment  Marie^  says  to  her,  "I  wish  I  could  be 
more  selfish,  like  you."    Marie  might  respond,  "Why,  you  insensi- 
tive boor,  what  do  you  meaif^by  saying  I.'m  -selfish?"    George  might 
then  get  defensive  .and  retaliate^  and  bo€h  peopjLe  would  become 
involved  in  the  game  of  ^''who-can-hurt-whom-the-most. "  .Instead, 
Harie  might  give  George  feedback  by  stating  her  position  in  an- 
other way.  ^  That  is,  she  could  say^  "When  you  said,   'I  wish  I 
could  be  more  selfish,  like^ou,'  I  felt  angry  and  degraded." 
This  second  method  of  giving  feedback  contains  positive  elements 
t.hat  the  first  does  not. 


Indirect  vs  Direct  Expression  of  Feelings  ^ 

'       ~  '  "     '  -    -  I  _  I  ,  I     __  _  ■      .  .  .     irf  I 

When  Marie  stated  that  George  was  an  insensitive  boor,,  she  was  ( 
expressing  her  feelings  indirectly.     That  statement  might  imply 
that  she  was  feeling  angry  or  irritated,  but  one  could  not  be 
certain.     On  the  other  hand,  Marie  expressed  her  feelings  directly" 
when  she  said^  "I  felt  angry  and  degraded."    She  committed  her- 
self.^ a|id  there  was  no^eed  to^uess  her  feelings.     If  Tom  says 
to  Andy ^  "I  like  you/'  he  i's  expressing  his  feedings  directly, 
risking  rejection.     However^  if  he  says,   "You  are  a  likeable  per- 
son/' the  risk  is  less.     Indirect  expression  of  feelings  is 
safer  because' it  is  ambiguous.     Andy  might  guess  that  Tom  likes 
him^  but, Tom- can  always  deij^*.  it.     If  Andy  rejects  Tom  by  saying, 
"I  am  happy  to  hear  that  I  am  likeable,  but  I  do- not  like  you," 
Tom  can  counter^  "You  are  a  likeable  person,  but  I  do  not  like 
you.**    Indirect  expression  of  feelings  offers  an  escape*  from 
commitment. 
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"You  are  driving  too  fast'Vis  an  indirect  expression  of  feelings. 
"I  am  anxious  because  yoir  are  driving  too  fast"  is  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  feelings,    ^ndirect  statements  often  begin  with  'I 
feel  that  and  finish  with  a  perception  or  .opinion,  for  exam- 

ple,  "I  feel  that  you  are  angry. V  This  is  an  indirect  expressipn 
,or  perception  and  '40.es  not  state/what  "P".  is. feeling •  Ins-feeaxi, 
"I  am  anxious  because  you  look^^ngry"  expresses  the  speakex's 
feelings  directly  and  also  states  a  perception*     People  frequently 
assume  that  they  are  expressing  their  feelings  dir^tly  when  they 
state  opinions  .and  perceptions  starting  with  "I  feel  that 
but  they  are  Hot. 

Interpretation,.ys_Descr±ption >^of -Behavior-   . 

In  the  original  example  in  which  Marie  said  to  George,  "When  you 
said,    •!  wish  ^I.  could  be  'more/  selfish/  like  you,  •  I  felt  angry 
and  degraded,*"  Marie  was  describintf  the  behavior  to  which  she 
was  reacting.     She  was  jpiot  attributing  a  motive  to  George be-- 
/      havior,  such  as  "You  are  hostile,"  or  "You  do- rpt  Uike.  me, "  '  When, 
one  attributes  a  motive  to  aperson^s  behavior, one  is  interpret- 
in.g  that  person's  intention.    'Since  his  intention  is  private  and 
^ailabie  only  to  him,  interpretation  of  his  b^hax^ior  is  highly 
questionable.     In  addition,  one  person's  interpretations  p;Dob^bly 
arise  'from  a  theory  of  personality  that  may  not  be  shared  by  the 
other  person.     For  exampj.e,  ^f  William  is  fidgeting  in  his  chair 
and  shuffling  his  feet,  and  Walter  says,  **You  are  anxious,"  Walter 
is  interpreting  William* s' behavior .     Walter's  theory  of  person- 
ality states  that  when  a  person  fidgets  in  his  chair,  and. shuffles  " 
his  feet,  he  is  manifesting  anxiety.     Such  a,  theory  .interposed 
i   between  two  people  may  create  a  distance  between  them  or  act  as 

a  barrier  to  understanding.     If,  i^nstead,  Walter  'deacribee  .William's 
behavior,  William  may  interpret  his'own  behavior  by  saying,.  "I 
need  to  go  to  the  bathroom."     •  ^   ,       .  "  ; 

In  any  event,  yinterpreting  another^erson' s  behavior  or  ascribing 
motives  to  it  tends  to  put  that  person  on  the  defensive  and  makes  ^ 
him  spend  his  energies  on  either  explaining  his  behavior  or  de- 
fending himself.     It  deprives  him  of  the  opportunity  to  interpret 
or  make  sense  of  his  own  behavior  and,*  at  ±he  same  time,  make's 
him  dependent  ori^  th.e  interpreter..    The  feedback,  regardless  of  ' 
how  much  insight  -it  contains,  cannot  Be  used. 

*  »  *  « 

Evaluative  vs  Nonevaluative  Feedback  '  ■ 

—  -■■■■nil  ,1  m  m  —  ■■  ■  ■■■■  • 

Effective  feedback  to  George  was  not  Accomplished  by  calling  him 
namei^  such  as  "insensitive  boor"  or,  in  other  words,  evaluating 
him  as  a  peigeon.     When  giving  feedback^  one  must  respond  not  to 
the  personal  worth  of  the  person ',but  to  his'  behavior .  When^.-^ 
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someone  is  told  that  'he  is  "stupid"  or  ^"insensitive, "  it -is  ex- 
tremely dif  f  icult  ,for  him  to  respond  "objecti^vely.     He  may  som^e- 
times  flat  stupidly  or!  behave  in  an  insensitive  way,  but  that  dbes 
not  mean,  that  he  is^  a'  stupid  or  insensitive  person.  Evali^ating 
a  person^  casts  one  in  the.  role  of  a  judge  and  palaces  that  person 
in  the  role  of  being  'judged,  addition,  a  frame  of  reference 

or  set  of  values  is  imposed  that  may. not  be  applicable  to,  or 
shared  by,  o^ther  people.     That  is,  the  person  ipaking  the  evalu- 
ation -assumes  that  he  can  distinguish  between  a  "good"  person 
and  a  "bad"  person  or  between  "^right"  and  "wrong,"  and  that  if 
the  receiver  of  the  .feedback  does  not  exemplify  these  values, 
the  sender  will  be  unhappy  with  him\        *  .  *  /' 

^     ^    .  .        '  -  / 

*  ^  »^    ^  •I 

'  I^esponse  to  Ev.aluative  Feedback 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  -respond,  to  evaluative  feedback 
because  it  usually,  offends  his  feelind^s  of  worth  ai?d  self-esteem*/ 
These  are*' core  concept's  about  oursel^^es  tliat  cannot  be  changed  I 
readily  by  feedback,  nor  can- they '  be, -easily  interpreted  in  term^ 
of  actual  behavior.     It  is  difficult;  for  example,  tp  point  out* 

'  \o  an  individual  „i;he  specif  ip  behavidfjs  that  manifest,  low  self- 
•dsteem.     If  a  person  is  given  feedbadH  tha^t^he  is  "stupid/" 'he  , 
may  not  know  what  behaviors  to  change.     It  is  the  person's  .obser- 

*  /^able  behavior  and*  not  his  self-es^teem- that  must  be  responded  to 

/when  giving  feedback.  ^  ^ 

j    ♦      '  ■% 

An  additional  problem  with  evaluative  feedback  is  that  it  often 
engenders  defensiveness.  When  this  occurs,  the ^feedjDack  is  not 
likely  to  beluse'ful,  '  ^^^^^--^       .  '  "\         '  • 

/     !     .  ■•  ^  .  .  " 

General  Vs  Sp'ecific  Feedback  ' 

 ?   '  ^^""^ 

When  Marie  j^^sponded  to'George  by  guying,  "When,  you  said,  'I 
wish  I  could  te  more  selfish,   like^you,'   I  felt  angry  and  de- 
graded," she  was  describing  a  specific,  behavior.     If  she  had 
said,   "You  ar^  hostile^"  she  would  have  beUn  giving  feedback  in" 
general  terms;;  George  might  not  have  knoWn  to-  which  behavior  she 
was  reacting.  !  The  i^rBicm  "hostile"  does  not  specify  what  evoked 
a  response 'in  Marie.     If  George  wanted  to  change  h^  would  not 
know  what  behavior  to  change.     However,  when  the  sender  is  spe- 
cific, the  receiver  knows  to  what  behavior  the  sender  is  respond- 
ing,, which  he  can  then  change  or  modify.     Feedback  expressed  in 
general  terms,  such  as  "You  are  a  warm  person,"  does  not  allow 
the  receiver  to  know  what  specific  behavior  is  perceived  as  warm. 
He  cannot  expand  or  build  on  this  feedback  until  he  knows  which 
behavior  evoked  the  resDorise  "warm," 
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Pressure  to  Change  vs  Freedom  of  Choice  to  Change 

.When.  M^rie  told  'George  that'  she  felt  angry  and  degraded  by 

•George's  statement,  she  did  not  tell  him  he  had  to  change  his 
behavior.     If  she  or  the  feedback  were  important  to  George,  how- 
^   ever,  he  would,  probably  change  anyway;  if  these  were  Aot  impor- 
tant to  him,  lie^  might -decide  not  to  change.     A  person  should  have 
the  freedom  tt>*  use  feedback  in  any  meaningful  way  without  being 
required  to  change.  .  When  the  giver  of  feedback  teTls  a  person 
to  change,  he  is  assun^g  that  he  knows  the  correct"  standards 
for  right  and  throng  or  good  and  bad  behavior  and" that  the  re- 
ceiver needs  to  adopt  those  standards  for  his  own  good   (or  to 
gave  the  seadef  trhe  trouble  of  changing)  .     Imposing  standards  on 

^another  person. and  expecting  him  to  conform  arouses  resistance 
$nd  res3ntment.     The  sender  assumes  that  his  standards  are  super- 
ior.    A  major  problem  in  marriages  arises  when  spouses  tell  each 
othd)r^  that  they  must  change  their  behaviors  and  attitudes  to  con- 

,fprm  with  one  or  the  other  partner's  expectations^  and  demands. 
These  pressures  to  change  can  be  very  direct  or  very  subtle, 
creating  a  competitive,  *win-lose  relationship. 

Expression  of  Disappointment  as  Feedback 

Sometimes  feedback  reflects^he  sender's  disappointment  that  the 
/    receiver  did  not  , meet  his  e^ectations  and  ihopes.     For  example, 
a  group  leader  may  be  disappointed  that  a  member  did  not  actual- 
ize his  potential  irtipact  on  the  group,-  or  a  professor  may  be 
r>v     ^   disappointed  in  a  student's  lack  of  achievement.     These  situations 
represent  a  dilemma.     An  important  part  o-f  the  sender's  feedback' 
is  hi&^own  feelings,  whether  th^  are  disappointment  or  satisfac- 
tion; if  he  withholds  these  feelings  and/or  perceptions,  he  may 
give  the  receiver  a  false  impression.   ^If*  however,  he  expresses 
his  disappointment,  the  receiver  may  experience  this  feedback  as 
an  indication  of  personal  failure  instead  of  as  an  incentive  to 
change. 

Persistent  Behavior 

Frequently  the  complaint  is  heard  that  a  group  member  persists 
in  a  behavior  that  others  find  irritating,  despite  ^the  feedback 
he  recipives.     Group  members  exclaim,  "What  are  we  supposed  to 
do?    He  won't  change!"     The  most  the  members  can  do  is  to  con- 
tinue to  confront  the  offender  with  their  feelings.    While  he 
has  the;  freedom  not  to  chan<je,  he  will  also  have  to  accept  the  . 
consequences  of  his  decision,  i.e.,  other  people's  continuing 
irritation  at  his  behavior  and  their  probable  punitive  reactions. 
He  cannot  reasonably  expect  other  group  members  both  to  feel 
positive  toward  him  and  to  accept  the  behavior  they  find  irritating 
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The  only  per^son  an  individual  can  change  is  himself^.  As  a  by- 
product of  his  change.,  other  people  may  change  in  relationship 
to  hinu  •  As  the  individual  changes,  others  will  have  td  adjust 
their  behavior  to  his.     No  one  should  be  fprced  to  change.  Such 
pressure  may  produce  superficial  conformity,  but  also  underlying 
resentment  and  anger.  /'  . 

Delayed  vs  Immediate  Timing 

To  be  most  effective,  feedback  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
given  immediately  after  the  event.     In  the  initial  example  of 
the  ejcchange  between  George  and  Marie,  if  Marie  had  waited  .until 
the  next  day  to  give  feedback,  George  might  have  responded  with 
"I  don^t  remember  saying  that,"  or  if  Marie  had  asked  the  other 
group  members  later  they  might  have  responded  with  only  a  vague 
recollection;  the  event  had  not  been  significant  to  them,  al- 
though it  had  been  to  Marie. 

When  feedback  is  given  immediatley  after  the  event,  the  event 
is  fresh  in  eveSyone's  mind.     It  is  like  a  mirror  of  the  person's 
behavior,  reflected  to  him  through  feedback.     Other  group  members 
can  also  contribute  their  observations  about  the  interaction. 
There  is  often,  however,  a  tendency  to  d^aynfeedback.     A  person 
may  fear  losing  control  of  his  feelings,  fear  hurting  the  other 
person's  feelings,  or  fear  exposing  himself  to  other  people,' s 
criticisms.     Nevertheless,  although  the  "here-and-now"  transac- 
tions of  group  life^  can  often  be  most  threatening,  they  can  also 
be  most  exciting  and  growth  producing. 

i 

"  Planned  Feedback 

An  exception  to  this  guideline     is  the  periodic  feedback  session, 
planned  to  keep  communication  channels  open.     Staff  members  in 
^^-<^ork  units  or  departments  may  have  weekly  feedback  meetings^  or 
a  specific  time  may  be  set  aside  for  structured  or  unstructured 
feedback  sessions  in  one-  or  two-week  workshops.     In  these  sched- 
uled sessions,  participants  may  cover  events  occurring  since  the 
last  session  or  may  work  with  material  generated  during  their 
current  meeting.     For  this  process  to  be  effective,  however,  the 
decision  to  have  these  feedback  sessions  should  be  reached  through 
a  concensus  of  the  participants. 

> 

External  vg  Grou^-Shared  Feedback  \  *  * 

When  feedback  is  given  immediately  after  the  event,  it  is  usually 
group  shared,  so  that  other  members  can  look  at  the  interaction 
as  it  occurs<^    For  example,  if  group  members  had  reacted  to 
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George*  s 'statement  (/'I  wish  I  could  * ba  more  selfish,  like  you") 
by  saying,  "If  I  were  in  your  shoes,  Marie ^  I  wouldn*t  have  felt 
de.graded"  or  "I*  did  not  perceive  it  as  degrading/'  then  Marie 
would '^have  had  to  look  at  her  behavior  and  its  appropriateness. 
Iff  on  the  other  hand,  group  members  had  supported  Marie's  feel- 
ings and  perceptions   (consensual  validation),  her  feedback  would 
have  had  more  potency. 

Events  that  occur  outside  the  group  (" there-dnd-then")  may  be 
known  to  orily^one  or 'two  group  members  and,  consequently,  cannot 
be  reacted  to  or  discussed  meaningfully  by  other  participants. 
In  addition^  other  group  members  may  feel  left  out  during  these 
discussions.     For  example,  when  a  group  member  is  discussinq  an 
ar^gument  he  had  with  his  wife,  the  most  assistance  group  members 
can  provide  is  to  attempt  to  perceive  from  his  behavior  in  the 
group  what  occurred  in  that  iateraction  and-^  to  share  these  con- 
jectures with  him.     Since,  in  describing  the  event,  'the  group 
member's  perception  is  colored  by  his  own  bias  and  emotional  inr 
volvement,  group  members  may  receive  a  distorted  picture*  of  the 
argument  and  maj^  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between  fact  and  • 
fiction,     if  the  argument  had  occurred  in  the  group,  however,  . 
grpup  members  could  -l^ave  been  helpful  since  they  would  have 
shared  the  event.  *^  Then,  if  the  involved  ^roup  m§mber  had  begun 
describing  his  perceptions  of  what  happened,  other  group  members 
could  have  <5ommented  on  or  shared  their  perceptions  of  the  inter- 
action. .     .  ' 


^Use  of  There-and-Then 

In  other  words,  events  within  the 'group  can  be  processed  by  all 
group  members  who  witness^  the  interaction;   they  can  share  their 
perceptions  and  feelings  about  what  occurred.     This  doeB  not 
J         mean  that  group  members  cannot  get  some  value  f rom^escribing 
events,  external  to  the  group  and  ^receiving  comni^rfts  from  other 
Members.     What  happens  f requentlyv^^^JWeveiTT^t^ that  the  group 
member  describes  these  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  support 
or  confirmation  of  his  own  perceptions  rather  than  objective 
evaluation.     Yet  this  relation  of  ther^-and-then  events  to  the 
here-and-now  can  often  be  extremel^  productive  as  back-home 
"bridges."     It  can  also  be  productive  when  some  members  have*  had 
long-term  relationships  with  one  another.     It  is  important,  at 
these  times,  to  recognize  both  the  necessity  and  the  difficulty 
of  involving  other  group  mpmbers  in  ^he  discussion.  ^ 

Consistent  Perceptions  ,  ' 

I  flhared  perceptions  of  what  happens  in  here-and-now  events  is  one 

[  of  fihe  primary  values  of  a  group.     "Group  shared"  also  implies  • 
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that,  ideally,  each  member  has  to  participate.    Frequently  a 
person  gets  feedback  from  one  member^  in  the  group  and  assumes 
that  the  rest  of  the  group  feels  the*  safhe.     This  is  not  always  ^ 
a  correct  assumption.    Feedback  from  only  one  person  may  present 
a  very  private  or  distorted  picture  because  thatcperson ' s  per-  . 
^ceptions  of  the  event  may  differ  from  other  group  members'. 
When  everyone's  reactions  are  given,  however,  the  receiver  has 
a  much  better  view  .of  his  behavior.     If  the  group  members  are, 
consistent  in  their  perception  of  the  receiver,  and  this  disa- 
grees with  the  receiver's  view  of  himself,"^  then  he  needs  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  validity  of •his  self-perceptions.  Frequently 
the  fact  that  people  perceive  an  individual's  behavior  differently 
is  useful  information  in  itself.^    Part  of  each  group  member's  - 
responsibility  is  to  ask  for  feedback  from  members  who  are  not 
responding  so  that  the  receiver  will  know  how  everyone  sees  his 
behavior.     The  receiver  may  have  to  be  somewhat  aggressive  and 
persistent  in  seeking  this  information.     Group  members  may  tend 
to  say  "me,  too"  when  their  feedback. is  being  given  by  someone  ^ 
else.    When  all  the  data. have  been  obtained,  the  receiver  is  in 
a  better  position  to  make  aiftore  effective  decisions-regarding 
his  use  of  the  feedback. 


Imposed  vs  Solicited  Feedback  *    '  ' 

\In  most  exchanges^  ^feedback  is  usually  imposed.    People  give 
feedback  whether  it  is  solicited  or  not  and  whether  the  person 
is  prepared  to  receive  it  or  not.     In  addition,  thfe  sender's 
need  to  give  feedback  may  be  much  greater  than  the  individual's 
need  to  receive  it.     This  is  particularly  true^when  the  sender 
is  upset  about  something* concerning  the  potential  recipient.  rJin^ 
many  situations,  it  is  legitimate  to  impose  feedback,  particurarfy^ 
when  a  norm  exists  for  giving  as  well  as  for  soliciting  feedback, 
or  in  order  to-  induce  at  norm  of  ispontaneity.     However,  feedback 
is  usually  more  helpful  wl^ert^ bhe  person  solicits  it.    Asking  for 
feedback  may  indicate  that  the  receiver  is  prepar'ed  to  listen 
and  wa](its  to  know  how  others  perceive  his  behavior.- 

In  asking  for  feedback, (^however,  it  is  important  to  follow  some 
of  the  same  guidelines  ^s  for  giving  feedback.     For  example,  a 
person  should' be  specific  about  the  subject  on  which  he  wants 
feedback.     The  individual  who  says  to  the  group,  "I  would  lik^ 
the  group  to  tell  me  what  they  think  about  me"  may  repeive  more 
feedback  than  he  planned.     In  addition,  the  request  is  so  ,general 
that  the  group  members  may  be  uncertain  about  where  to  begin  or 
which  behaviors  are  relevant  to  the  requ^t.     In  these  cases, 
other  group  members  can  help  the  receiver  by  asking  such  questions 
as  "Can  you  be  more  specific?"    or  "About  what  do  you  want  feed- 
back?';   Feedback  is  a  reciprocal  process;  both  senders  and  re- 
ceivejrsr  can  help  each  other  in  soliciting  and  in  giving  it. 
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Sometimes  it  is  also  important  to  provide  feedback  on  how  a  per- 
son, is  giving  feedback.     If  a  receiver  is  upset,  hurt,  or  angry, 
other  group  members  can  say  to  the  sender,  "Look  how  you  told 
him  that;  I  wouia  be  angry,  too"  or  "What  other  way  could  you 
have  given  him  the  same  information  without  -evaluating  him  or  de- 
grading him?"     It  is  desirable  to  give  feedback  so  that  the  receiver 
can  preserve  his  self-esteem. 

'Many  people  want  to  know  how  their  behavior  is  being  perceived 
by  others)  but  they  fear  the  consequences  of  askin^^for  such 
information.     How  .easily  a  person  will  ask  for  feedback  is  related 
±o  thfe  amount  of  trust  in  the  interpersonal  relationship.  How- 
'ever,  people  fear  that  the  receiver  will  use  their  feedback  (par- 
ticularly negative' feedback)  to  reinforce  hi«  negative  feelings 
. about  himself .     Again,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  person  to 
separate  his  behavior  from  his  feelings  of  "ser^-worth. 

*  Unmodifiable  vs  Modifiable  Behavior 

'  To  be  effective,  Vfeedb^ck  should  be  aimed  at  behav\9r  that  is 
relatively  easy  to  change.     Many  individuals'  behaviors  are  habit- 
ual and*  could  be  'described  as  a  personal  style  developed  througjf 

^  years  of  behaving  and  responding  in  certain  ways.     Feedback  on 
this  kind  -of  behavior  often  is  frustrating  because  the  behavior 
can  be  very  dif jpicul^  to  change.; 

Feedback  on  behaviors  that  are  difficult  to  change  may  often  make 
the  person  self-conscious  and  anxious  about  his  behavior.  For 
example,  if  the  wife  of  a, chain  smoker  gives *him^ feedback  (using 
all  of  the  approprytte  guidelines)  about  his  smoking  behavior, 
it  would  still  be^ery  difficult  for  him  to  change.  Chain-smoking 
is  a  behavior  determined  by  often  unknown  causes.    .The  individual 
may  smoke  to  redube  his  tension  level^*  continuous  Redback  on. 
his  smoking  behavior  may  only  increase  ^is  tension.  Consequently, 
he  smokes  mor^  to,  reduce  that  tension.        >  , 

^  Occasionally,   in  giving  feedback,  one  must  determine  whether  the 
behavior  represents  an  individual '  s,  life  style  or  resu^lts  from 
spme  unknown  personality  factors.     Sometimes  it  may  be  helpful 
first  to  ask  the  receiver  whether  he  perceives  his  behavior  ais  . 
modifiable^    Many  l>ehaviors  can  be  easily  changed  through .  feed-  ^ 
back  and  the  person's  conscious  desire  to  change  his  behavior  in 
order  to  produce ^ a  more  effective- interpersonal  style. 

/ 

Motivation  to  Kurt  vs  Motivation  to  Help 

^It  is  assumed  that  the  primary  motivation  of  membership  in  growth 
groups  is  to  help  oneself  and  others  to  grow.     When  an  individual 
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is  angry^  nowever^  his  motivation  may  be  to  hurt  the  .other  per- 
son.   Frequently^  the  conflict  turns  into  vin-lose  strategies  in 
which  the' goal. df  the  interaction  is  to  degrade  the  other  person. 
It  is  difficult  when  one  is  angry  to  consider*  that  the  needs  .of 
the  other  person  are  as  important  as  one's  own.     Angry  feedback,, 
may  be  useless^  even  when  the  information  is  potentially  helpful^ 
because  the  receiver  may  need  to  reject  the  feedback  in  order  to 
protect  his  integrity. 


Coping  with^Anger  ,  _  #  j  ' 

There  are  several  ways  to  cope  with  anger.     One  is  to  engage  in 
a  verbal  or  physical  attack  that  frequently  increases  in  inten- 
sity.    Another  method  to  deal  wit^  anger  is  to  suppress  it.  One 
consequence  of  this  strat.egy>  however^  is  that  the  individual  , 
builds  internal  pressure  to  the  point  that  he  can  lose  control  of 
his  behavior.     A  third — and  .better — method  is  to  talk  about  per- 
sonal feelings  of  anger,  without  assigning  responsibility  for  them, 
to  the  othi?r  person.     Focusing  on  personal  feelings  may  frequently 
encourage  other  group  members  to  help  the , individual.     In  this  way 
the  anger  dissipates  without  either  viciousness  or  suppression •  , 
Anger  and  conflict  are  not  themselves  "^ad."    Angry  feelings  are  ' 
as  legitimate  as  any  other  feelings.     Conflict  can  be  a  growth- 
producing  phenomenon.     It  is  the  manner  in  which  conflibt  or 
angry  feelings  are  handled  that  can  have  negative  consequences • 
Only  through  surfacing  and  resolving  conflicts  can  people  develop 
competence  and  confidence  in  dealing  with  these ^feelings  and  sit- 
uations.    Par]:  of  the  benefit  derived  from  growth- groups  is  learn- 
ing to  express  ariger  or  to  resolve  conflicts  in  constructive^ 
problem-solving  ways\  ,         *  . 

•  ""^^^ 

CONCLUSION  • 

The  process  of  giving  feedback  obviously  would  be  hampered  if  one  ^ 
attempted  to  consider  all  of  the  above  guidelines.     Some -are  needed 
more  frequently  than  others:     i.e.^  feedback  shpuld  be  descriptive^ 
nonevaluative^  specific^  and  should  embody  freedom  of  choice. 
These  guidelines,  can  also  be  used  diagnostically .     For  example^ 
when  the  person  receiving  feedback  reacts  defensively^^  some  of 
the  guidelines,  have  probably  been  viola'tedl     Group  members  can 
ask  the  receiver  how  he  heard  the  feedback  and  help  the  giver 


assess  hdw  he  gave  it.  ' 


Giving  feedback  effectively  may  depend  on  an  individuates  values 
and  basic  philosophy  about  himself^  about  his  relationships  with 
others^  and  about  other  people  W^-«ej;i^ral.     Certain  guidelines ^ 
however^  ^  can  be  learned  and  are  valuable  in  helping  pe'c^ple  give 
and,  receive  effective  and' useful  feedback. 
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\     ♦      THE  PROCESS  OF  COMMUNICATION 


INTRODUCTION  *  "  * 

This  paper  discusses  three  perspectives  on  the  process  of  inter- 
personal conununicatioh.     The  first  section  consists  of  selections 
from       Warner  Burke *s  article,  "Interpersonal  Communication,"  in 
which  he  notes  some  of  the  problems  that  people  have  in  trying  to 
ccmmunicate  and  b^so  discusses  a  few  Vays  to"^  improve  our  capabili- 
ties as  communicators.     The  second  section  describes  the  two 

^    levels  inherent  in\  any  communication,  that  of  content  and  that  of 
process,  and  focuse?  on  three  aspects  /of  process  skills  that  . 
trainers  can  use  to\ encourage  open,  spontaneous  behavior. 
The  third  section  discusses  the  concept  of  "feedback":     eight  * 
feedback  rules  that  can  be  \X3ed  to  facilitate  interpersonal 

'    communication^  s^eps  to  follow  in'  giving  feedback,  and  ^ome 
common  problems  that  can  hinder  effective  feedback. 

EFFECTIVE  COMMUN-ICAJION  '  ^  # 

Int:fepersonal  Communication — -The  Sender  >^ 

Communication,  by  definition,  .involves  'at  least 
two  individuals,  the  sender  and  the  receiver. 
,  Consider  yourself,  first  of  all,  as  the  sender 
ofv some  message.    There  are  certain  filters  or 
ba3;riers  (internal)  which  determine  whether  or 
not  the  message  is  actually  transmitted.  These 
barriers  may  be  categorized  as  follows:     (1)  As- 
sumptions about  your:self — Do  ^  really  have  some- 
thing to  offer?    Do  I  really  ^^Sint  to  share  the 
information?    Will  others  real lyS^nder standi^  , 
How  wii^  the  communication  af feet  self-esteem? 
(2)  Attitudes  about  1;^e  message'  itsei**^Is  the 
information  valuable?    Do  I  see  the  information 
correctly,  or  understarjd  it  well  enough  ,t,o  de- 
'scribe  it  to  others?     (3)  Sensing  the  r^^ver^ 
reaction — Do  I  become  aware  of  whether  d±  not  \ 
the  receiver  is  actually  understanding?    Or  in 
other*  \,ords,  can  I  "sense"  from  certain  cues  or 
reactions  by  the  receiver  whether  or  not  we  are 
communicating? 

Now  consider  yourself  as  the  .receiver.     As  a 
receiver  you  may  filter  or  not  hear  aspects 
(or  any  aspect  for  that  matter)  of  a  jnessage. 
Why?    Because  the  message  may  seem  unimportant 
or  too  difficult.    Moreover,  you  may  be  selec- 
tive in  your  attention.    For  example,  you  may 
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feel  that  the  sender  is  being- redundant, • so  you 
^  quit  listening  after  the.  first  ^few  vwords.  You 
may  be  preoccupied  with  something  else*     Or  your 
filtering  or  lack  of  attention  may  be  due  to  your 
past  experience  with  the  sender.     You  may  feel 
that  "this  guy  has  never  made  a  point  in  his  life 
and  never  will!" 

Many  times  the  .receiver  never  makes  use  of  his 
"third  ear^"    That  is,  trying  to  be  sensitive  to 
nonverbal  communication.    The  sender's  eyei, 
gestures,  and  sometimes  his  overall  posture 
communicate  messages  that  the  insensitive  listen- 
er never  receives. 

There  may  be  barriers  that  exist  "between  the 
sender  and  the  receiver,  e.g.,  cuWural  differ- 
ences.    Environmental  condit^o^s  maiy  als'o  cause 
barriers,  e.g,,  poor  acoustics.  ^VMQre  common ^ 
however,  are  tf\eft  iif ferenees  in  fr^^t^  of 
reference.     For  example,  there  may  not  be  a  • 
comAon-  understanding  of  purpose  in  a  certain 
\communication.     You  may  ask  me  how  I'm  feeling 
today.     Toe?  you  the  phrase,   "How  ya  doing?"  is 
.nothing  more  than  a  greeting.     However,  I  may 
think  that  you  really  want  to  know  and  I  may 
tell  you — possibly  at  length.... 

There  is  a  fairly  small  percentage  of  people  who 
speak  articulately-  and  clearly  enough  to  be 
understood  most  of  the  time;    Most  of  us  have 
to  work  at  "it,  especially  when  we  are  attempting 
to  communicate  a'  message  which  is  fairly  abstract 
or  when  we  want  to  tell  something  which  is  quitje 
personal  or  highly  emotional.  ^  In  sending  the 
message  effectively,  we  must  do  two  things- 
simultaneously ,- (1)  work  at  finding  the  appro- 
priate word^s  arid  emotion  to  express  what  we  want 
to  say,  and  (2)  continually  look  for  cues  from 
the  listener  to  get  some  feecfback  even  if  we 
must  ask  our  listener  for  some.' 


The  Listener 


In  considering  interpersonal  communication,  we 
might,  at  first  thought,  think  that  listening 
is  the  easier  tof  the  two  functions  in  the  pro- 
cess.    If  we  assume,  h^jwever,  that  the  listener 
really  wants  to  understand  what  the  speaker  is 
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saying,  then  the  process  i^  not  all  that  easy. 
The  basic  problem  that  the.  listener  faces  is 

♦  that  hs  is  capable' of  thinking  faster  ±han  the 
speaker  can  talk.     In/their  Harvard  Business 
Review  article,  Nichols  and  Stevens  state  that' 
the  average  rate  of* speech  for  most  Americans 
is  about  125  words  per  mihute.    Most  of  our 
thinking  processes  involve  words,  and  our 
brains  can'  handle  many  more  words  per  minute 
than  125.     As  Nichols ^and  Steves  point  out, 
what  this  means  is  that,  when  we  listen,  our 
brains  receive  words  at  a  very  slow  rate  com-- 
pared  with  the  brain's  capabilities • 

Thus,  a  fundamental  problem  the  listener . must 
consider  in  the  communicative  process  is  the 
fact  that  his  brain  is  capable  of  responding 
to  a  speVike^  ^at ''several  different  levels 
simultaneously.  '  Naturally,,  this  can  be  an 
aaset  to  the  listener  rather  than  a  problem,  * 
For  ex^gtmple,  the  listener  can  attend  to  non-' 
'  .verbal  cues  the  speaker  gives,  e,g,,  facial 
expression,  gesture,  or  ton.e  of  voice,  as^  well 
as  listen  to  the  words  themselves • 

Besides  a  highly  active  brain,  an  effective 
listener  has  another  factor  to  consider  in  the 
communicative  process*     This  factor • involves 

•  -  the  process  of  trying  to  perceive  what  the 

speaker  is  saying  froit\  his  point  of  viev;. 

9* 

The  tendency  to  Evaluate       >^  ^  <V 

According  to  Carl  Rogers,  a  Ir^ading  psycho- 
therapist and. .  .researcher ,  the  major  barrier- 
to  effective  communication  is  the  tendency  to 
evaluate. .. to  approve  or\  disapprove  the  state- 
ment or  opinion  of  the  other  person  or  group. 
^Suppose  someone  says  to  you,   "I  didn't  like 
what  the  lecturei:  had  to  say."    Your  typical 
response  will  be  either  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment'..   In  other  words,  your  primary  reaction  is 
to  evalua.te  the  statement  from  you  own  point 
of  view,  from  you  own  frame  of  reference.  \^ 

Although  the  inclination  to  make  ev^uations 
is  common,  it  is  usually  heightened  m  those  , 
situations  where  feelings  and  emotions  are 
deeply  involved.     Thus,  the  stronger  our  feel- 
ings, the  more  likely  it  is  that  there  will  be 
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no  mutual  element-  in  the  commun.ication.  There 
•  will  be  only  two  ideas,  two  feelings,  two 
judgments,  missing  each  other  in  the  heat  of 
the  psychological  battle. 

■If  having  a  tendency  to  evaluate  is  the  major 
barrier  to  .communication,  then  the  logical 
gateway  to  communication  is  to  become  an  active 
listener,  to  listen  with  understanding.  Don't 
let  tl^s  simple  statement  fool  you.  Listening 
•  ^     ^with  understanding  means  to  see  the  expressed 

■^idea  and  attitude  from  the  other  person's  point 
of  view,  to. see  how  it  feels  to  him,  to  achieve 
his  frame  of  reference  concerning  his  subject. 
One  word  that  summarizesVthis  process  of  listen- 
ing with  understanding  is  "empathy." 

In  psychotherapy,  'for  example,  Carl  Rogers  and 
•  his  associates  have  found  from-  rese^arch  that 
empathic  understanding-r-understanding  wiik  .a 
person  not  about  him* — is  such  an  effective 
approach  tliat  it'  can  bring  "about  major  changes 
xn  personality....  ^ 

Toward  More  Effective  Listening 

,  .Some  steps  the  listener  can  take  to  improve 

1  a  interpersonal  communication  have 'been  stated. 

To  siunmarize.  and  be  more  eijcplicit,  let  us  con- 

sider  these  steps. 

1.  Effective  listening  must  be  an  active 
process.     To  make  certain  that  you  are 
understanding  what  the  speaker  is  saying; 
you,  as  l:he  listener^  must  interact  with  - 
him.     One  way  to  do  this  is  to  paraphrase 

.    or  summarize  for  .the  speaker  what  you 
think  he  has  said.  i 
r  -  ^ 

2.  Attending  to  nonverbal  behavior  that  th.e 
speaker  is  communicating *along  with  his 
verbal  expression  usually  helps  to  under- 
stanVa  the  oral  message  more\learly. 
Often  a  facial  expression  or  gesture  will 

^         rtell"  you  t^hat  the  speaker  feels  more 
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strongly  about  his  subject  than  his  words 
would  coinmunicate. 

3.    The  effective  H'^stener  does  not  try  to  r 
memorize  every  word  or  fact  the  speaker 
communicates f  but  rather^  he  listens  for 
the  main  thought  or  idea.    Since  your 
brain  is  such  a  highly  effective' .t>rocessor 
of  information /  spending  your  listening 
time  in 'more  than  .just  hearing  the  words 
of  the  speaker  can  lead  to  more  effect<i!ve 
t  listening.    TRat^.s^  while  listening  to  ^ 
the  words f  you  can  also  be  searching  for 
the  main  idea ^of  the  message.    Furthermore ^ 
you  can  attempt  to  find  the  frame  of-refe-- 
rence  for  the  speaker's  message  as  well  as 
look  at  what  he  is  saying  from  his  per- 
spective.   This  empathetic  process  also 
includes  your  attempting  to  experience  the 
same  feeling  about  the  subject  as  the 
speaker. 

These  three  steps  toward  more  effective  listening 
seem  fairly  siit)ple  and  obvious.     But  the  fact 
remains,  that  we  don't  practice 'these  steps  very 
often.  ■  Why  don't  we?  — 

According  to  Carl  Rogers ^  it  takes  courage.  If 
you  really  understand  another  person  in  this  way^ 
if  you  are  willing  to  enter  his  private  world  and 
see  the  way  life  appears  to  him  without  any  • 
attempt  to  make  evaluative  judgments^  you  run 
the  risk  of  being  changed  yourself.     This  risk 
^of  being  changed  is  one  of  the  most  frightening 
prospects  many  ,of  us  'face. 

Moreover ^  .when  we  need  to  utiljize*  these  steps  the 
most^  we^  are  likely  to  use  them  the  leasts  'that 
is^  when  the  situation  involves  a  considerable 
amoxint  of  emotion.     For  example ^  when  we  listen 
to  a  message  that  contradicts  our  most  deeply  held 
prejudices^  opinions ^  or  convictions^  our  brain 
becomes  stimulated  by  many  factors  other  than  what 
the  speaker  is  telling  us.    When  we  are  arguing 
with  someone /  especially  ^bout  something  that  is 
"near -and  .dear"  to  us^  what  are  we  typically  doing 
wtien  the  other  person  is  making  his  point?  It's 
certainly  not  listening  empatheticallyl  We're 
probably  planning  a  rebuttal  to  what' he  is  saying ^ 
or  we're  formulating  a  question  which  will  em- 
barrass the  speaker.    We  may^  of  course ^  simply 
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be  ••tuning  him  out*^^'  How  often  have  you  been 
arguing  with  someone  for  30  minutes  or  so,  and 
yau  piake  what*"you  consider  to  be  a  major,  point , 

your  ••opponentJ^  responds  by  saying/  ••But 
€Kat*s  what  I"  said  30  minutes  ago!^^ 

When  emotions  are  strongest,  then,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  achieve  the  frame  of  reference  of 
the  other* person  or  group.     Yet  it  is  then  that 
empathy  is  most  needed  if  communication  is  to" 
be  established.     A  third *party,  for  example, 
who  is  able  to  lay  aside'  his  own  feelings  ^and 
evaluation,  can  assist  greatly  by  listening 
with  under standlfng  to  each  person  p,!^^. group  and 
clarifying  the  views  and  attitudes  each  holds/ 

When  the  parties  to  a/ dispute  realize  that  they 
are  being  understood,  ^that  someone  sees  how  the 
situation  seems  to  them,  the  statements  grow 
less  exaggerated  and  less  defensive,  and  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  the  attitude, 
••I  ^m  100%  right  and  you  are  100%  xyrpng .  •• 


Eff^tive  communication,  at  least  among  human 
beings,  is  not  a  one-way  street.     If  involves 
an  interaction  between  the  speaker  and  .the 
listener.     The  responsibility  for  thits  inter- 
action is  assumed  by^ both  parties.     You  as  the 
speaker  can  solicit  ^feedback  and  adjust  your 
message  accordingly*     As  a  listener,  you  can 
summarize  for  the  speaker  what  you  think  he 
has  said  and  continually  practice  the  empa.thetic 
process. 

One  of  the  joys  of  life,  at  least  to  me,  is  to 
know  that  I^have  been  heard  and  understood  cor- 
rectly and  to  know  that  someone  cares  enough 
to  try  to  understand  what  I  have  said.     I  also 
get  ja  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  seeing 
this  same  enjoyment  ot\  the  face  of  a^speakei? 
when  he  knows  I  have  understood  him  (Burke, 
1969) .  .  •  ' 
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TjS^- ASPECTS  ,  OP  PROCESS  SKILLS 

WithirfWvery 'communication*  there  are  two  levels:     (1)  content^ 
the  topiW under ^discussion;  and  (2)  process, - feelings  about 
one's  self^nd  others  during  the  communication • 

The  process  level  is  often  more  hidden  and 
'    more  subtle  ±han  the  content  level.    People  ^ 
generally  have  great  difficulty  in  communi- 
cating feelings  [especially]  in  a  group  set- 
ting. ••  problems*  •  .arise  between  people  on 
the  feeling  level. . .and. • .influence  the  qual- 
ity of  learning  $ind  teaching.  •  •  (Gorman,  1974)  . 

« 

Gorman  concluded  that 

• . . improvement  o^  teaching  is  directly 
related  to  improvement  of  communication  on 
both. .. [the' content  and  the  process]  levels. 
Because  one  level  is  interrelated  with  the 
other,  the  bypassing  or  ignoring  of  the 
process  level  creates  ^  more  serious  imped- 
iment/to  learning  than  has  been  realized 
unti/  recent  years. 

From  the  late  50 *s  through  the  early  70 's  many  books  were  written 
and  training  programs  developed  that  focused  on  the  process  aspect 
of  communication  and  human  interaction.    As  with  any  novel  and 
exciting  concept,  this  emphasis  on  process  led  at  times  to  an 
overemphas.is.     "How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  and  "What  I  hear  you 
saying  is*.."  sometimes  became  overused,  hackneyed  phrases  in 
the  field  of  human  reljttions. 

"What  is  new. ..is  the^focus  on  process  communication  in  addition 
to  and  combined  with  content  focus"   (Gorman,  1974).     In  the  mid- 
70  's^,  content  and  process  are  equally  emphasized  as  components 
of  effective  ^communication  in  the  teaching  process. 

In  his.  book  Teaahera  and  Learners:     The  Irfteraotive  Process  of 
Education^  Alfred  Gorman  (1974)  highlights  three  aspects  of 
process  skills  in ' communication : 

1.     The  needs  of  the  receiver  of  feedback  '  ^ 

.2.     The  clarity  of  the  message 

*  ^   .       '3.     The  personal  responsibility  of  the  (potential)  sender 

For  example,  during  a  ^:raining  program,  if  a  participant  tells 
the  trainer  that  he  is  "bored  to  death,"  he  is  expressing  his 
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feelings  but  not  very  skillfully.     If  he  had  well-developed 
process  skills,  he  would  have  taken  into  account  the  needs  -of 
the  receiver — in  this  case  the  trainer — and  the  clarity  of  the 
message  plus  his  own  personal  responsibility,  for  -th^  boring  sit- 
uation,"^  As  we  know,  few  people  have  good  process  skills.  The 
trainer  needs  to  build  the  typ^  of  learning  climate  that  encour- 
ages trainees  to  develop  their  verbal  communication  skills. 


Receiver  Needs 

Receivers  may  need  our  messages  very  much.     To  deal  with  the 
problem,  in  this  case,  the  trainer  needs  to  know  that  the  trainee  ^ 
is  bored.     The  trainee  has  the  alternative  of   (1)   saying  nothing 
verbally  (though  the  message  will  still  come  through  nonverbally ) 
(2)   saying,   in  a  clumsy  manner,  that  he  is  bored,  or  (3)  communi- 
cating his  problem-to  the  trainer  in  a  way  that  the  trainer  can 
accept  without  lc5sing  face,  in  a  way  that  invites  them  to  work  . 
together  to  solve  the  problem,  because  the  train.er  also  needs 
support  and  respect.     Failing  to  receive  these)  he  may  block  out 
the  boredom  message  or  he  may  feel  hurt  and  counterattack  the 
trainee.     This  causes  all'  sorts  of  bruised  feelings  and  does  not 
touch  the  boredom  problem  at  all. 

What  can  the  trainer  do  to  ensure  that  the  trainee  attempts  to 
employ  the  third  alternative?  As  a  potential  receiver,  he  can 
request  that  trainees  tell  .him  how  he  is  coming  across. 


I'm  bored.,    How  can  I 
say  it  without  offending 
the  trainer?  ^ 


acceptable 


message 


Trainer 


Participant 
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Clarity  of  Message' 

The  heed  for  training  in  process  communication  becomes  evident'^ 
whenever  people  attempt  to  tell  others  how  they  feel.     The  state- 
ment, "I'm  bored  to  death/",is  a  case  in  point.     Even  if  the 
receiver  of  this  message  could  react  to  it  unemotionally,  what  > 
does  boredom  really  mean?    Does  it  mean  that  the  trainee  already 
knows  the  content  being,  discussed,  has  other  pressing  problems 
on  his  mind,  feels  left  out  of  the  group,  does  not  know  how  to 
do  the  work  and  is  frustrated,  or  does  it  mean  something  else? ' 
Until  the  trainer  knows  more  than  the  bare  word  boredom^  he  is 
not  in  any  posrition  to  help.     If  a  trainee  says,  "I*m  bored  to 
death, "  the  trainer  needs  to  Kelp  the  trainee  clarify  what  he 
means .  '  ^ 

Being  bored  is  vague, 
'*         What  am  I  really  feeling? 
What's  going  on?  I  already  know  most  of 

this  information . 


clear  and  acceptablev 
message 

^lear  and  acceptable 
reply 


Trainer 


Participant 


Personal  Responsibility 


Good  trainers  do  not  evade,  their  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  the  course — or,  more  precisely,  for  the  participant's  success- 
ful learning  experience, in  the  course.    However,  trainers  often 
allow  participants  to  evade  their  responsibility  for  making  the 
course  a  success*     Too  often  trainers  fall  into  the  trap  of  either 
being  experts  who  tell  trainees  how  to  act,  'or  they  expect  trainees 
to  become  responsible  for-J;heir  own  learning  only  after  a  period 
of  days.     The  trainee  who  cait^  to  be  taught,  to  receive  the 
"answers,"  doesn't  view  learning  as  a  joint  responsibility.  He 
dofesn't  realize  that  some  of  this  responsibility  is  his.     If  the, 
trainer  makes  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  learning  is  a  joint 
responsibility  and  demonstrates  this  approach  throughout  the 
course,  then  both  the  trainees  and  the  trainer  will  be  free  to 
explore  areas  for  mutual  benefit. 
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We  seem  to  be  getting 
somewhere . 

I'm  glad  he  said  it  that 
way.     It  helped  me  that 
he  told  iae  he  knew  this 
informafrion.     Now  I  can 
use  him  as  a  resouroe . 


I^m  glad  now  that  I  told  him 
what  I  w^s  feeling.     I  roust 
have  done  St  with  some  skill 

Maybe  I  should  do  something 
about  my  boredom.     Why  blame 
it  all  on  him?     tt  might  be 
more  interesting  if  I  parti- 
cipated more . 


^clear  and  acceptable 

message 
clear  and  acceptable 
reply  ^ 


It 


Trainer  Participant 


The  Process  Role  of  the  Trainer 

The  trainer  understands  that  he  is  not  engaging  in  clinical      '  ^ 
psychology.     Deep-seated  emotional  problems  are  not , resolvable 
through  the  training  program.     The  process  role  of  the  trainer 
is  dire^cted  at  enabling  participants  to  verbalize  feelings  that 
are  being  expressed  unclearly  and  nonverbally.     These  f ^eling^^  >^ 
(on  the  part  of  both  trainer  and  trainee)  affect  what  goes  on 
in  the  session^  often  in  negative  ways.     The  process/' role  of 
the  trainer  focuses  on~ejrp~raring^  and^  clarifying  feelings;  on, 
building  supportive  norms  for  open,  spont^neousbehavior ;  and 
on  developing  verbal  communication  skills.     In^sitch  sessions^ 
your  best  friend  will  tell  you,  and  he  will  tell  you  in  a  clear, 
supportive, -helpf^l  way. 


FEEDBACK 

The  national  Training  Laboratories  (NTL)  Reading  Book  (1969) 
describes  -"feedback"  as: 

^    ...a  way  of  helping  another  person  to  consider 
changing  his  behavior.     It  is  communication  to 
a  person;  (or  group)  which  gives  that  person 
information  about  how  he  af fects . . .  [you}  . 
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Chartier  (1976)^ illustrates  the  concept  of  feedback  in  the 
following  •  dialogue:  r 

Joe:      Feedback  is  a  process  of  correcting 
inaccuracy  in,  communication. 

Sally:  Do  you  mean  that  feedback  is  simply 
a  process  of  correcting  errors? 

Joe:      Hot  exactly,  although  that  is  a  part 

of  what'  I  mean.     Feedback  is  a  way  of  ,  ^ 

being  sure  that  what  I  say^  i/o  you  is 
adequately  perceived  by  you. 

Sally:  Now  you^re  really  g'etting  complicated* 
What  does,  "adequately  perceived"  mean? 

Joe:       Well,  I 'think  "adequately  perceived"^ 
means  that  you  understand  the  idea  as 
'  I  would  like  for  you  to  understand  it.         ^  '  . 

Sally:  Oh,   then  you  mean  that  feedback  is  a  _  - 

^  device  for  checking  whether  or  not  I 

got  the  idea  ycu  wanted  me  to  get. 

Joe:      Exactly.  *  * 

Sally:  Do  you  think  I  used  feedback  effectively? . 

Criteria  for  Useful  Feedback 

According  to  the  NTL  -Reading  Book  some  criteria  for  effective 
feedback  are: 

1.  IT  IS  DESCRIPTIVE  RATHER  THAN  EVALUATIVE.     because  you  de-  . 
scribe  your  own  reaction,  the  receiver  is  free  to  use  your 
feedback  or  not  to  use  it  as  he  seels  fit.     By  avoiding  Eval- 
uative lanauaaer  the  receiver's  need  to  react  defensively  is 
reduced.  *  .         tv  ^  ^ 

For  example: 

You  have  interrupted  me  three  times  in  the  last  half  hour  ^ 
is  probably  not  something  that  a  person  really  wants  to  hear, 
but  it  is  more  helpful  than,  you  are  a  rude,  selfish  s.o.b. 

2.  IT  IS  SPECIFIC  RATHER  THAN  GENERAL.     To  be  told  that  one 

is  "dominating"  is  probably  not  as  useful  as  to  be  told  that 
"just  now.  when  we  we're  deciding  the  issue,   you  continued  to 
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argue  your  point  of  view  without  responding  to  what  others 
said,  and  I  felt  forced  to  accept  your  arguments  or  face 
■  attack  from  you***  ^  • 

♦ 

3.  IT  TAKES  INTO  ACCOUNT  THE  NEEDS  .OF  BOTH  THE  RECEIVER  AND 
GIVER  OF  FEEDBACK.     Feedback  can  be  destructive  when 'it  serves^ 
only  the.giver's  needs  and  fails  to  consider  the  needs  of  »^ 
the  person  on  the  receiving  end, 

4.  IT  IS  DIRECTED  TOWARD  BEHAVIOR  THAT  THE  RECEIVER  CAN  DO 
SOMETHING  ABOUT.     When  some  shortcoming  (over  which  he  has 
no  control)  is  pointed  out,  the  receiver's  frustration  is 
often  increased. 

5.  IT  IS  SOLICITED^  RATHER  THAN  IMPOSED.  '  Feedback  is  most  use: 
f ul  when  the  receiver  himself  has  asked  others  to  tell  him  „ 
how  his  behavior  affected  them. 

6.  IT  IS  WELL-TIMED.     In  general,  feedback  is  most  useful  when 
provided  at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  the^given  beha-* 
vior  (de'^ending,  of  course,  on  the  person's  readiness  to 
hear  it,  support  available  from  others,  etc.). 

7.  IT  IS  CHECKED  TO  INSURE  CLEAJi  COMMUNICATION.     By  rephrasing, 
the  ^feedback  he  has  receiveq  to  see  if  ^it  corresponds  td 
what  the  sender  had  in  mind,  the  receiver  a^scertains  that 
he  undarsstands  what  *  was  said  »to  him. 


8.    When  feedback  is  given  in  a  training  group,  both  giver  and 
receiver  have  the  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CHECK  WITH  OTHERS  IN  THE  • 
GROUP  THE' ACCURACY  OF  THE  FEEDBACK.     Is  one  person's  percep- 
tion shared  by  others? 

Feedback,  then  is  a  way  of  giving  help;  it  is  also  useful  for 
the  individual  who  wants  to  learn  bow  well'  his  behavior  matches  . 
his  intensions. 


Steps  in  Giving  Feedback 
Observing  and  Repor^ting 

Most  of  us  liste]^  routinely  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  all  the 
(^ata  we  need  to  give  useful  feedback.     Moreover,  we  are  accus- 
tomed tb  making  quick^  subjective  judgments as  we  do  in  conver- 
sation."   Careful,  objective  watching  and  listening — good  obse^^- ' 
vation — is  the  key  to  the  whole  feedback  process. 

As  is  the  case  with  observation/  few  people  can  consistently  and 
arccuratelyyreport  on  their  feelings  or  other  people's  behavior. 
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The^  wost  conunon  reporting  errot  is,,  jumping  from  an  observation 
to  a  conclusion  (or  interpretation)  without  checking  the  accuracy 
of  ..the  observation'.    The  first  task  in  giving  feedback  is  to 
accurately  describe  observed  data.  . 

'  >  -        \     .  • 

'  Leveling 


After  reporting  the  data  accurately^  tell  the  person  how  his  be- 
havior affected  you.    Attempt  to  be  bpen^  honesty  specific^  and 
'descriptive.    Try^  however^  not  to  overwhelm  the  person  with 
your  feedback.    Check  often  to  see  if.  your  message  is  as,  clear 
as  you  think  it  is. 

Pitfalls  in  Giving  Feedba6k 

Making  Assumption:^  (Interpretations) 

In  the  absence  of  complete  data^  we  make  assumptions  or  infer-  . 
ences  to  fill  in  the  blanks.     (For  example^  if  .you  are  reading 
this  artic^^  I  assume  you're  interested  in  communication  prin- 
ciples though  I  have  no  visible  data  to  support  this.*  Likewise^ 
I  could  infer  that  you  are  interested  in  training^)    We  make  „ 
assumptions  and  inferences  daily  and^  in  fact^  must  do  so  be- 
cause there  simply  isn't  enough  time  or . energy ^fdr  each  of  us  to 
explain  everything^  every  day. 

Assumptions  ^nd  inferences^  "however^  must  be  used  with  discre- 
tion.   They  must  be  made  clear,  and  checked  out.    Unless  assumo- 
tions  are  clarified  and  checked^  your  feedback  may  be^ inaccurate ^ 
leading  you  to  an  inaccurate  conclusion. 


Confrc^nting 


The  confronting  statement  is*s 
back.  '  Feedback  should  not  be  given 
^"unload"  on  another.     If  you  fe 
negative"  to  the  other  pei:son^  th 
are  trying  to- "help."  .Feedback  sh) 

someone  of  being  responsible  for  anb^ther  person's  behavior. 
Feedback,  should  be  a  di;rect  response  from  me  to  you  about  how 
your  behavior  affected/me.^ 


ing  to  aivoid  ip  giving  feed- 
primayily  to  "dximp"  or 
you  have  to  say  -something 
ask  yourself  who  it  is  you 
mid  not  be  giVen  to  accuse 


Conclusion 


Giving  effective  feedback  in  pejrt  depends  on  an  individual's 
values  and  basic  philosophy  about  himself^  his  relationships 
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with  others,  and  other  people's  perceptions.     Certain  guidelines 
however,  can  be  Idarned  and  are  valuable  in  helping  people  give 
and  receive  useful  feedback, 

r 

In  ^summary r  the  object  of  feedback  is  the  transmission  of  veli^ 
able  information  so  that  the  person  receiving  it  has  sufficient 
information  to  change^  his  behavior,  if  he  elects  to  .dp  so. 

Four    questions  to*' ask  youp^gelf  before  giving  any  feedback  are: 

I.,    Can  the  receiver ' s  behavior  be  changed  or  modified?     (If  the 
answer  is  "no"  then  don't  go  on.) 

2.  Are ^my  observations  both  accurate .and  objective? 

3.  Can  I  clearly  and  accurately  describe  my  observations?' 

4.  How  can  I  check  with  the  receiver  to  insure  clear  communis 
cation? 

For  a  mote  in-depth  discussion  of  interpersonal  communication > 
the  following  topics  are  covered  in  other  resource  papers  in  ^ 
your  manual: 

a.  Visualizing- the  helping  situation;  things  that  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  give  help;  and  things  that  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  receive  help:     Feedback  and  the 
^Helping  Relationship ,  <> 

b.  External  vs  group^Qhared  feedback;  who  is  resp'onsible 
for  the  feedback;  pressure  to  change*  vs  freedom  to 
change;  motivation  to  hurt  vs  motivation  to  help;  and 
coping  with  anger:     Giving  Feedback:     An  Interpersonal 
Skill. 

c.  ^-  Characteristics  of  the  feedback  process:     Aids  for 

Giving*  and  Receiving  Feedbac^. 
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FEEDBACK  AND  THE  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  /- 

IJififerent  names  are  used  to  designate  the  helping  process ^  for 
examplef  coxinselingr  teaching r  guiding,  training,  educating,  etc. 
\These  have  in  common  the  intent  to,  influence  (and  therefore  change) 
the  individual  who  is  being  helped.:   Ther^ expectation  is  that  the 
change  in  the  receiver  will  be  constructive  and  useful  to  him 
(i.e.,  will  clarify  his  perceptions  of 
self-confidence,  modify  his  behavior  (^ 
skills,  etc.). 


the  problem,  bolster  his 
help  him  develop  new 


THE  HELPING  SITUATION 

One  way  to  look  at  the  helping  situation  is .to  sketch  it  in  the 
following  manner.  •  ^ 


Perceptions 


Perceptions 


Needs 


Needs 


Value; 


Feelings 


Values 


Feelings 


Problem 
Relationshiif) 


The  helping  situation  is  dynamic,  i.e.,  cheiracterized  by 
intjiraction  that  is  both  verbal  and  nonverbal. 

The  helping  person  has  needs  (biological  and  psychological) , 
feelings,  and  a  set  of  values. 

The  receiver  of  help  has  needs  (biological  and  psychologi- 
cal) ,  feelings,  and  a  set*<.of  values. 
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Both  helper  and  the  receiver  of  help  are  trying  to  satisfy 
certain  of  these  needs. 

The  helper  has  perce^NSions  of  himself,  of  the  receiver  of 
help,  of  the  problem,  ahd  of  the  entire  situation  (expec- 
^ncies,  roles,  standards,  .etc*) 

The  receiver  of  help  has  perceptions  of  himself,  of  the 
helper,  of  the  problem,  and, of  the  entire  situation  (ex- 
pectancies, roles ,  standards ,  etc* ) . 

The  interaction  takes  place  in  relation  to  some  need  or 
problem  that  may  be  external  .to  the  two  individuals,  inter- 
woven with  the  relationship  of  the  two  individuals,  or 
rooted  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  individuals. 
Wherever  the  beginning  point  and  the  focus  of  emphasis  is, 
the -relationship  between  the  two  individuals  becomes  an 
important  element  in  the  helping  situation  as  soon  as 
^interaction  begins* 

^His  needs,  values,  and  f eelings_/_lii,SL,perceptiou  of-  these,  

and  his'  perception  of  the  situation  cavzo  the  receiver  of 
help  to  have  certain  objectives* 

•  His  needs,  values,  and  feelings,  his"  perception  of  these, 
and  his  perception  of  the  situation  cause  the  helper  to 
have  certain  objectives* 

•  Both  helper  and  receiver  of  help  have  power  (influence) 
ia^ the  helping  situation*     However,  it  is  the  receiver 
pf  help  who  controls  whether  or  not  change  actually  tak'e.s 
place* 

To  depict  the  helping  situation  as  above  suggests  its  complexity* 
It  ±s  not  easy  to  help  another  so"*  that  he  will  better  his  situa- 
tion*   Nor  is.  it  easy  to  receive  help"  from  another  person,  not 
the  kind  of  help  that  allows  us  to  deal  witlr^our  problems  more 
adequately*   "'If  we  really  consider  the  helping  situation,  we 
will  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  range  of  the  problems 
involved  and  will  also  realize  that  we  are  always  learning  to 
give  or  receive  help.  * 


J 


THINGS  THAT  MAKE  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  GIVE  OR  RECEIVE  HELP 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  things  that  make  it  difficult  for 


us  to  give  help. 


/ 


Most  of  us  like  to  give  advice.     Doing  so  suggests  to  us 
that  we  are  important*    We  easily  get  cauglit  in  a  telling 
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role  without  testing  whether  our  advice  is  appropriate  to 
the  abilities,  the  fears,  or  the  powers  of  the ^person  we 
are  trying  to  help. 

if  the  person  we  are  trying  to  help  becomes  defensive,  we 
may  try  to  argue  or  pressure  him.  -  - 

We  may  confuse  the  relationship  by  only  responding  to  one 
aspect  of  the  other's  prpblem.    We  may  avoid  recognition 
that  the  person  counseled  must  see  his  own  role  as  well 
as  his  own  limitations.  * 


SOTie  of 
tieljp.  ; 


Let  us  consider  solqje  of  the  things  about  us  that  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  receive  hel 


It  is  hard  to  admit  our  difficulties  even 'to  ourselves. 
It  may  be  even  harder  to  admit  them  to  someone  else.  We 
sometimes  doubt  that  we  can  really  trust  the  other  person, 
particularly  if  the  relationship  is  in  a  work  or  other 
situation  and  our  standing  could  be  affected.  __  We  ,may^_al.so, 
'be  afraid  of"wRat  thQ.  other  person  thinks  of  us. 

We  may  have  struggled  so  hard  to  make  ourselves  indepen- 
dent that  the  thought  of  depenaing  on  another  seems  to 
violate  something  within  us.     Or  we  may  ha^^e  always  looked 
for  someone  on  whom*  to  be  dependent  and  we  try  to  repeat 
this  pattem^  in  our  relationship  with  the  helping  person. 

We  may  be**  looking  for  sympathy  and  support  rather  than  for 
help  in  seeing  our  difficulty  more  clearly.    When  the 
helper  tries  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  we  are  contrib- 
uting to  ^he  problem,  we  may  stop  listening,     Sc^lving  a 
problem  may  mean  uncovering  some  of  the  sides  of  ourselves 
that  we  have  avoided  or^.  wished  to  avoid  thinking  about. 


•  We  may  feel  our  problem  is  so  unique  no  one  could  ever" 
understand  it,  certainly  not  an  outsider.  / 

To  be  fruitful,  the  helping  situation  needs  these  characteristics 

^Mutual  trusts  ^ 

i 

%    Recognition  that  the  helping  situation  is  a  joint  explora- 
tion 

•  Listenin'g,  with  the  helper  listening  more  than  the  indi- 
vidual receiving  help 

•  Behavior  by  the  helper  that  is  calculated  to  make  it  ' 
easier  for  the  individual  receiving  help  to  talk 


"4 
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r  BMa^fciv       VII:  FACILITATION:    INTERVENING  TO 

nlODUiJB  ENHANCE  .LEARNING  TIME*  3  \^OURS 


GOALS 


•  To  applv\an  organized  procedure  for  determining  .when  to  intervene  in  a  group's 
process 

^*r^\Jo  broaden  intervention  repertoires 

•  fTo  practice  intervening. 


v  OBJECTIVES 


At  the  end  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

•  List  four  conditions  (or  sources)  for  which  trainers  generally  intervene  in  group 
process 

•  Define  the  elements  of  an  effective  intervention 

•  m  response  to  case  study  descriptions,  demonstrate  a  possible  intervention  that 
a  trainer  would  make 

•  Identify  problem  situations  that  might  require  intervention  and  classify  them  as 
to  condition  or  source. 


^  MATERIALS 


Flip  chart  or  newsprint 

Easel/tape 

Felt-tip  markers 

Overhead  projector  and  transparencies  (optional) 
Participant  Manual  ' 
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WORKSHEET  VH-1:' 
INTERVENTIONS  WORKSHEET  EXAMPLE 


INDICATOR 

AFFECT 

CONDITIONS 

YES 
or 

INTERVENTION 
FOCUS,  IMMEDIACY, 
RESPONSIBILITY 

'(Trainee 
Behavior) 

(Trainer's 
Assumption) 

TRAINER 

TRAINEE 

ENVIRONMENT 

CONTENT 

NO 



i 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Boredom 

Trainer  is 
being  too 
wordy  and 
unclear 

• 

^  — 

Trainee 
Is  stating 
out  window 

Exci tement 

Someone  is 
streaking 
outside  the 
training  room 

o 

rt 

n 

'    STOP  1 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Disgust 

Trainee 
is  talking 
again 

3  or  not? 

HERE 

• 

Trai nee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Fatigue 

Trainee  went 
to  bed  at 
4:00  AH 

• 

• 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Boredom 

Material  is 
too  techni- 
cal and 
compl  ex 

^ 
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WORKSHEET  VI4-1: 

INTERVENTIONS  WORKSHEET 
(CONTINUED) 


Sample 


INDICATOR 

(Trainee 

Behavior) 

—  \ 

AFFECT 
(Trainer's 
Assumption)  ^ 

CO 

NOITIONS 

YES 

or 

NO 

^INTERVENTION 
FOCUS,  IMMEDIACY, 
RESPONSIBILITY 

TRAINER 

TRAINEE  ■ 

ENV 1 RONMENT 

CONTENT 

■ 

• 

1 

o 
ft 

§ 

5 
O 

STOP  HERE 

* 

• 

« 

• 

< 

• 
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VII:  FACILITATION:    INTERVENING  TO  ENHANCE 
MODUUS  LEARN  I  Np 


t 


WORKSHEET  VI 1-2 
SMALL  GROUP  CASE. STUDIES 


WORKSHEET 


PURPOSE: 

o  To  identify  whether  trainer  intejjvention  is  necessary, 
o     '  To  decide  focus  of  intervention. 


MATERIALS: 


Vignettes  1  through  3  (attached). 


7 


PROCEDURE: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


Form  small  groups. 

Each  group  member  reads  all  of  the  cases. 
As  a  group,  discuss  "each  vignette  in  turn 
a. 


•C 


Identify  the  st^^  of  group  growth, 

b.  Identify  whether  there  is  a- condition  that  may  require  intervention, 

c.  Decide  whether  trainer  should  intervene, 

d.  Come  up  with  a  plan  of  action  (or  no  action)  or  a  sample  interventive 
response. 

Reconvene  injarge  group  and  share  summaries. 

Discuss  similarities  and  differences  In  action  plans  or  interventive  responses. 


TIME: 


40  minutes 
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Worksheet  VI I -2,  Continued  '  . 


VIGNETTE  r. 


Yesterday,  the  thira  day  of  training,  a  1-hour  segment  of  the  course  fell  totally  flat. 
At  first,  the  trainers  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  It,  The  group  had,  to  thl's^ 
point,  been  very  responsive  to  the  material.  They  were  attentive  during  lectures, 
enthusiastic  during  discussions,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  videotape  in  which  two  people 
^from  a  treatment  agency  acted  out  a  counseling  session  to  demonstrate  three  tech- 
niques being  taught.  In  the  segment  that  didn't  work,  paHicipants  were  assigned 
roles--similar  to  those  in  the  videotape—and  asked  to  practice  the  same  three  skills. 
None  of  the  participants  was  able  to  suspend  his  or  her  own  identity  sufficiently  \A 
getjhto  the  role  play.  Instead,  there  was  just  confusion,  sciffness,  and  very  little 
practice.  Since  the  trainer  was  unable  to  figure  out  this  phenomenon,  she  took  20 
minutes  of  group  time  to  discuss  it.    She  discovered  that  this  particular  mix  of  par- 

\    tlclpants  from    found  it  impossible  to  pretend  to  be  other  than 

who  .  they , actually  were,  even  though  there  was  a  similarity  of  setting  and  client  probr 
lem,  and  that\they  could  neither  play  roles  nor  make  a  skill  transfer  from  assumed 
rbles  to  their  own  roles.    -     ^  . 

Since  the  trainer  anticipated  a  similar  difficulty  with  the  next  three  counseling  skills 
to  be  taught  the  morning  of  Day  4  (through  a  similar  sequence  of  activities),  she  took 
some  time  to  think  about  what  to  do. 

At  What  stage  does  the  group  appear  to  be?    What  might  you  do?  ..Why?    What  would 
.  the  focus.be? 


Worksheet  VI 1-2,  Continued 


yiGNETTE  #2 


It  Is  the  morning  of  training  Day  1,  At  first,  the  trainers  thought  things  were  going, 
very  well.  ^  People  responded  well  to  the  Icebreaker;  they 'were  lively  and  Interested 
In  each  other.  An  overview  of  the  course  was  well  received,  although  the  trainer  felt 
a  little  unsure  of  trainee  expectations  of  the  course.  The  first  didactic  piece— -a  brief 
lecture— seemed  flat.  Things  livened  up  a  little  as  trainees  discussed  the  content  of 
the  lecture  and  applied  it  to  their  own  situations  1  The  trainer  was  relatively  silent 
during, the  discussion.  However,  there  w^s  not  a  lot  of  sharing;  rather,  each  person 
who  participated  (a  fair  number  said  nqtbing)  seemed  to  want  to  nrtake  a.  pronounce- 
ment, as  If  he  or  she  knew  more  than  anyone  else  and,  certainly,  more  than  the 
trainer.  The  atmosphere  *was  growing  lncrea%lngly  tense;  the  trainer  knew  that  he 
was  growing  increasing  defensive. 

The  next  segment  was  to  be  an  experiential  exercise  Involving  some  cooperation  and 
trust.    The  trainer  hesitated  to  go  on  with  it,  given  the  group  atmosphere. 

At  what  stage  does  the  group  appear  tcT'be?  What  might  a  trainer  do?  Why?  What 
would  the  focus  be? 
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Worksheet  VI 1-2,  Continued 


VIGNETTE  #3 


This  is  the  third  day  of  a  4-day  training  event.  By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the 
trainer  was  feeling  almost  relaxed,.  There  h^  been  a  lot  of  silence  (especially  In  the 
two  stnait  group  activities  after  lunch),  but,  in  the  final  activity  following  a  film, 
there  was  a  lively  discussion  In  which  everyone  participated  at  so.ne  level.  There 
was  evidence  of  cohesiveness  as  a  group  and  getting  down  to  work  in  a  serious, 
cooperative  way.  On  Day  2,  things  went  exceptionally  smoothly-  There  were  differ**  * 
ences,  but  discussion  of  them  led  to  exciting  iearrjing.  One  minor  thing  bothered  the 
trainer:  it  was  a  mild  tendency  on  the  part  of  ihe  group  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
didn't  v^alue  the  contribution  of  one  member.  That  member,'  although  by  no  means  I 
trying  to  hog  the  floor,  did  contribute  Tdeas  and  examples  that  seemed  somewhat 
trivial  as  compared  to  the  level  of  contributions  by  others.  He  tended  to  be  cut  off^ 
or  his  comments  were  not  acknowledged;  rather,  the  group  hurried  on  to  something 
else.    The  trainer  felt  that  the  situation  was  best  left  alone. 

The  third  day  began  well  enough.  There  .was  lively  activity  in  the  morning.  In  *  \ 
fact,  the  problem  noted  above  seemed  to  lessen.  The  module  covered,  received  the 
highest  rating  to  date.  However,  after  a  break  with  two  short  modules  to  go,  things 
seemed  to  fall  apart.  There  was  tremendous  restlessnfess  and  tension.  Th^  module 
opened  with  a  brainstorm  which  received  extremely  sparce  response.  The  ensuing 
discussion  was  filled  with  uncomfortable  silence.  The  trainer  was  quite  surprised  and 
taken  aback  by  the  change  in  atmosphere. 

At  what  stage  does'  the  group  appear  to  be?    What  condition  might  require  intervene- 
tlon?   What  would  you  do?   What  would  the  focus  be?  Why? 
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WORKSHEET  VI 1-3: 
INTERVENTIONS  WORKSHEET 


IHDICATOR 
(Trainee  ^ 
Behavior) 

AFFECT  , 
(Trainer^s 
Assumption) 

CONDITIONS 

YES 

or 

NO 

INTERVENTION 
FOCUS,  IMMEDIACY, 
RESPONSIBILITY 

TRAINER 

TRAINEE 

ENVIRONMENT 

CONTENT 

Trainee  * 
is  staring 
ociL  wxnQOw 

Boredom 

Trainer  is 
being  too 
wordy  and 
unclear 

• 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Exci  tejuent 

• 

Someone  is 
streaking 
outside  the 
training  room 

To  intervene  or  not? 

STOP  HERE 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Disgust 

Trainee 
is  talking 
again 

- 

• 

Trainee 
ijf^ staring 

Fatigue 

Trainee  went 
to  bed  at 
4:00  AM 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Boredom 

4 

Material  is 
too  techni- 
cal and 
complex 

1, 
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WORKSHEET  VI I -3 
(CONTINUED) 


INDICATOR 

(Trainee 

Behavior) 

AFFECT 
(Trainer's 
Assumption) 

CONDITIONS 

YES 

or 

NO 

INTERVENTION 
FOCUS,  IMMEDIACY, 
RESPONSIBILITY 

TRAINER 

TRAINEE 

ENVIRONMENT 

CONTENT 

/Ttainee 
~rs~ s  taring — 
out  window 

 Boredom  

Trainer  is 
iTeing^too 
wordy  and 
unclear 

V 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Excitement 

Someotib  is 

outside  the 
training  room 

0 

ft 
h 

b 

0 
h 

ty 
0 
ft 

•v> 

to 
H 
0 
no 

X 

m 

50 
m 

- 

Trainee 
ds  staring 

Disgust 

 -  •  - 

Trainee 

i  *;         )  k  i  nn 

..Ag^in. 

- 

.   

is  staring 
out  window 

Fatigue 

Trainee  went 
to  bed  at 
4:00  AM 

y 

) 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Boredom 

\ 

4 

Material  is 
too  techni'- 
cal  and .  , 
complex 
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WORKSHEET  Vll-3 
(CONTINUED) 


INDICATOR 

(Trainee 
Behavi  or) 

>AFFECT 
(Trainer's 
A'ssunopt  Ion) 

CONDITIONS 

'  YES 
or 

INTERVENTION 
FOCUS,.  IMMEDIACY, 

Or^PAM^Ifttt  ITV 
rVdorUnO  1  D  1  L  1  IT 

TRAINER 

TRAINEE 

ENVIRONMENT 

CONTENT 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Boredom 

Trainer  is 
hei  ng  too 
wordy  and 
unci  ear 

Trainee 
is  .staring 
out  window 

Exci tement 

Someone  is 
s  LreaKJ ng 
outsirde  the 
training  room 

To  intervene  or  not? 

STOP  HERE 

Trainee  \ 
is  staring  ' 
out  window 

Disgust 

Tra i nee 
is  talking 
again 

• 

Tra  i  noe 

is  staring- 

out  window 

Fatigue 

Trainee  went 
4:00  AM 

« 

Trainee 
is  staring 
out  window 

Boredom 

Material  is 
too  techni- 
cal and 
complex 
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VII:  FACILITATION:    INTERVENING  TO  ENHANCE  m-rrr^rkirsc 

MODULB         LEARNING  REFERENCE 


REFERENCE  SHEET  VII-1 
STAtSES  OF  GROUP  GROWTH  REVISITED 


The  leader  must  continually  re-evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  his/her  interventions 
in  relation  to  the  maturity  of  the  group.  An  Insightful  intervention  is  of  ipio  use  if 
the  group  t^as  not  developed  sufficiently  and  the  members  are  not  ready  to  respond 
constructively.  A  model  of  group  growth  is  discussed  here  in  order  to  help  the 
leader  choose  appropriate  interventions. 

Several  models  of  group  development  that  include  from  two  to  eight  or  more  stages 
are  described  in  the  literature  on  groups.  Although  it  Is  true  that  groups  develop 
systefinatically,  many  of  the  stages  can  occur  at  any  time  in  the  life  of  the  group; 
therefore,  the  leader  must  remain  flexible  when  applying  a  particular  model. 

The  aim  of  all  trainer  intervention  is  to  enable  participants  to  fully  take  on  responsi- 
bility for  group  climate  and  for  reaching  task  goals. 

During  the  initial  phases  of  group  growth,  a  phase  when  "I"  concerns  have  not  yet 
become  "we"  or  "it"  concerns,  the  trainer  might  intervene  to  bring  about: 

Unfreezing  behavior 
Cooperation 

Closeness/cohesiveness 
Effective  feedback 
^isk-taking 
Norms  and  goals.  ^ 

During  the  middle  phases,  the  trainer  might  intervene  around  issues  of: 

•  Working  effectively 

•  Competition 

•  Conflict 

•  Information  flow. 


During  any  phase,  intervention  in  p.^oblems  of  methodology  (relevance  of  content)  is 
appropriate. 

During  mature  ph^ses*^  the  trainer  might  limit  his/her  intervention  so  that  group 
members  take  over  the  responsibility  of  effective  group  functioning. 

Intervention  might  occur  around: 

•  Problem  solving 

•  I  nterdependence . 


The  need  to  limit  interventions  must  be  emphasized  at  each  stage.  Although  silence 
in  a  group  can  arouse  anxiety,  the  anxiety  often  facilitates  group  growth.  A  leader 
should  encourage  group  members  to  become  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the 
group.  Too-fr\equent  intervention  can  deprive  the  group  members  of  the  growth  nec^ 
essary  to  reach  the  closing  stage  and  to  become  responsible  for  their  own  actions.* 
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VII:  FACILITATION:    INTElft V§r>i ING  TjO  ENHANCE 
MODUU  LEARNING 


REFERENCE 


REFERENCE  SHEET  Vl  1-2 
SOME  CONDITIONS  THAT  MIGHT  REQUIRE  INTERVENTION 

\ 

FOCUS' 


LEARNERS  (Individual) 


BEHAVIOR 

Nonconstructive  role  assumption 
Interruptions 
Freaking  out 
Nonparticipatibn 
Boredom 

Inappropriateness  (excessive  /ielf-revelation  .or 

emotional  confrontafion) 
Discomfort 
Noncooperation 


METHODOLOGY 


ENV I RONMENT  (Group/interpersonal ) 

c 


Out  of  time 
Too  much  time 
Exercise  flops 
Too  simple 
Too  complex 

Envi'ronmental  distraction 


Conflict 
Argument 
Hidden  agenda 
Restlessness 
Silence 

Defensiveness 
Noncooperation 

Discomfort  (eye  contact,  posture,  other  non- 
verbals) 


TRAINER 


Positive  trainer  feelings 
Negative  trainer  feelings 
Mistaken  expectations 
My'stification/demystification 
Lack  of  ability 
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VII:  FACILITATION:    INTERVENING  TO  ENHANCE  .   

MODUIM        LEARNING  REFERENCE 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

*    REF^ERENCE  SHEET  VII-3 
SHALL  I/MAKE  THE  INTERVENTION? 


Before  making  the  intervention,        yourself  these  questiohs?s; 

1.  .  Have  I  examined  my  assumptions  about  why  the  indicator  occurred? 

2.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  intervention--what  do  I  want  it  to  accomplish?    Is  it 
relevant  to  the  learning  task? 

3.  Is  it  low  risk  or  high  risk?    Does  It  have  a  chance  of  succeeding? 

4.  Is  the  timing  appropriate  for  what's  going  on? 

5.  Does  it  fit  my  training  style--will  it  succeed?  < 

,6.  Is  the  intervention  in  harmony  with  the  ground  rules  weVa  agreed  upon? 
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vii:  pACILITATION:   INTERV6NIN5  76  tKiWAKliE 

MODUIM        LEARNING  j^EFERENOE 

*    REFERENCE  SHEET  VII-4  ^ 
AVOIDING  PROBLEMS 

Here  are  some  simple  principled  that  arp  good  to  keep  in  mind  in  preventing  problems 
or  cjealing  with^ problems  that  do  occur:. 

e      Adequate  preparation  for  a  group  is  the  best  safeguard  against  serious  prob- 
lems./ 

/  -  '  ' 

Make  .sure  you  know  what  the  group  expects  of  you,  and  let  them  know  what 
you  expect  of  the  group. 

Be  flexible  in  your  planning;  have  alternate  sequences  of  items  on  your  agenda 
/and  substitutions  in  mind. 

.        *  '  *  • 

Don*t  be  too  serious  when  you  confront  a  problem.  A  little  humor  can  make  the 
situation  much  easier  to  handle. 

Make  sure  you  have  an  understanding  with  the  group  members:  they  share  the 
respdnsibility  for  the  meeting.  They  are  free  to  criticize  and  are  responsible  for 
Jetting  the  facilitator  know  what  is  going' on  ano  what  their  reactions,  are. 

Be ^>ionest  with  the  group  at  all  times. 

Try  to  anticipate  problems  you' might  have.  Catching  them  early  can  help  avoid 
them. 
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Vli:  I^ACILITATION:    INTERVENING  TO  ENHANCE"  TZIZZTTTZT" 

MODULE  LEARNING  REFERENCt 
 ^  —  ^   ■  . 

,       ,  REFERENCE  SHEET  VI 1-5 

5ME  SAMPLE  INTERVENTIONS  WHEN  THE  LEARNER  IS  THE 'FOCUS 
BYPASSES  FOR  ROADBLOCKERS 

1.  BULLD9^ER:    "It's  got  to  go  this  way." 
.  Possible  intervention:       (WeVe  agreed  to  abide  by  majority  rule.) 

2.  MULE:       "I  won't  let  you!" 
§ 

Possible  intervention:       (Are  we  ready  for  a  recess?) 

3.  RECOGNITION-SEEKER:   'M  need  another  medal." 
Possible  intervention:       (One  medal  per  meeting  is  our  limit.) 

4.  GROUP-SNATCHER:   ^  A  If  I'm  funny  enough  they',11  join  me.     Til  try  clown 

>^ntics  and  then  a  funny  joke  or  ridicule." 

Possible  intervention:       (I  sense  you're  not  happy  with  our  group  goal.) 

5.  WINDY:     "Now  my  twentieth  point  is..." 

Possible  Intervention:.      (Let's- appoint  a  timekeeper  to   ring ,  a  bell  after 

anyone  has  spoken  more  than  3  minutes.) 

6.  DRIFTER:         "Have  you  heard  about... that  reminds  mfe  of..." 

Possible  Intervention        (Let's  appoint  a  subject-keeper  to  ring  a  bell  when 

we  get  off  the  subject.) 

7.  M>y^lPULATpR:        "IMI  trick  them  into  voting  to  have  it  my  way." 

Possible  intervention:       (I  don't  think  you're  giving..^us^^ur^eal  reason. 
•  *  •  Could  we  look  at  your  proposal  below  the  surface?) 

HELPLESS:       "Someone  do  it  for  me--rm  so  dumb."^ 

,  Possible  intervention:      (Why  don't  you  just  watch  for  a  while  until  you 

gain  confidence?) 

9.    SELF-CONFESSOR:  "Mm  no  good— I'm  always  doing  it  wrong." 

Possible  intervention:       (You  may  be  right".) 

'10.    PARTISAN:       "My  side  is  the  right  side." 

Possible  intervention:       (You  rftay  be  left.) 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERVENTIONS 


1 


Deflr>ifion  of  Intervention: 


• 


An  Intervention  is  an  interruption  of  an  ongoing  training  activity  that  influ- 
ences the  direction,  content,  behavior,  and/or  effect  in  a  group. 

Interventions  are  usually  made  to  help  a  group  move  from  a  nonproductive 
place  to  a  more  desirable  one. 

An  intervention  can  be  made  to  speed  up  a  task. 

An  Intervention  can  be  made  by  a  group  member  as  well  as  by  a  trainer. 

*  /  ^ 

Interventions  are  made  to  maintain  the  balance  found  in  a  mature  group. 

I         We        It  ^  ^  . 


Interventions  usually  occur  fo 


MATURITY 

i{*  one  of 


two  reasons: 


To  maintain  the  group  process  as  it  relates  to  the  agreed-upon  task, 
or 

To  maintain  the  group  process  as  it  relates  to  the  group^^s  climate 
(mood,  energy,  etc.). 

Therefore,  agreement  with  group  members  in  these  two  areas  occurs  ideally 
before  the  intervention: 

Goals--a  specific  task  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both  trainer  and 
trainees;  and 

Group  norms--ground  rules  have  been  developed  to  cover  such  con- 
cerns as: 


a)  Trainer  role(s) 

b)  Participants**  ro!e(s) 

c)  Feedback  rules 

d)  Confidentiality 

e)  Time  constraints 


( 
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f)     Environment  (smoking^    room  temperature,   presence  of  visitors, 
etc.), 

•      Define  terms  on  the  worksheet: 

]ndjcatcr--the  signal  that  something  needs  changing.  For  -example, 
someone  staring  for  a  long  time  out  the  window/ 

-       Affect -"Your  interpretatiorr  of  assumption  of  the  feeling/mood  that  goes 
^  with  that  indicator.     For  example,  you  guess  that  the  .person  staring 
out  of  the  window  is  bored. 

Condition--or  Source--where  you  think  the  cause  of  the  affect  com 
from.    The  sour.CvS  might  arise  from: 

The  trainer--Hls  presentation  is  monotonous,  disjointed,'  unclear,, 
etc . 

•  ( 

The  trainee-^-He  already  knows  the  material,  or  maybe  he*s  think- 
J^ng  of  a  date  he  had  last  night. 

The  ''environments-Something  exciting  is  happening  outside  the 
window.  \ 

The  content  or  methodology'--Material  being  presented  may  be  too 
complex,  irrelevant- to  the  task,  etc. 

Task  Interventions 

Clarity  agreed-upon  goa1(s).  ^ 

Suggest  division  of  labor^for  subtasks  needed  to  compJete  job. 

Observe  how  much  time  is  left,  or,  if  they  didn't  budget  their  time,  sug- 
gest they  do. 

Play  devlMs  advocate;  needle  them. 
Review  critical  issues  and/or  decirions  they  face. 
Identify  resources  that  might  be  useful. 

Refer  to  the  irhppfttance  of  the  group's  filling  the  four  leadfership  roles 
.described  in  "Making  Small  Groups  Work." 

Remind  group  members  of  why  they  need  to  complete  their  task,  e.g.,  to' 
get  an   earlier  break,   or  it's  a   needed  action  before  the  next  step  can 
occur, 

tDiagram  or  write  out  what:  has  been  spoken,  to  provide  clarity  and/or 
focus. 
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e      Qffer  an  aN^ysis,  summary,  and/or  clarification  of  naterlal  that  has  been  ^ 
covered  so  far*  •  ^ 

•  Others  ♦ 
Climate  Interventions 

 _   Humor,  aimed  at  easing  tension* 

•  Silence,  aimed  at  building  tension  or  encouraging  group  participation* 

•  Trainer  self-disclosure.  Describe  the  feeling  youVe  having  and  the  source 
of  that  feeling*  If  the  thjping  is  O.K.,  discuss  briefly  such  issues  as 
trainee  feelings  abo^t  authority:  for  example,  "kill  the  leader,"  or  "leader 
as  parent.", 

•  Show  empathy  for  the  verbal  or  nonverbal  affect  (climateVin  a  group. 

•  Ask  open-ended  questions  for  clarification;  e.g.,  "I'm  confused--can  anyone 
tel'l  me  what's  going  qn?y 

•  Confront.    .(Usually  a  direct,  blunt  report  of  something  that  is  occurring  • 
what  has  not  been  openly  recognized.)    Give  data  to  back  up  any  confron- 
tation .  ' 

•  Offer  a  story  or  analogy  to  illustrate  a 'point.  (This  type  of  intervention  is 
usually  very  good  or  very  bad..  Keep  it  relevant  and  sharp!) 

•  To  intensify  climate:  move  from  a  question  to  an  exercise.  Suggfest  an 
energizer. 

•  To  cool  down  climate:     ignore  challenging  questions.     Suggest  a  break. 

m      Change  environment  by  adjusting  tiie*"mostat,   rearranging  chairs,  moving 
*>  indoors/outdoors. 

m  Others. 
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INTERVENTIONS* 


From  the  tftlner's  point  of  view,  an  intervention  requires  three  steps:  1) 
deciding  what  Is  happening  in  the  group,    2)  deciding  what  the  leader  would 
Tike  to  have  happen  jn  light  of  the  group's  deve iopmenta I  staqe,  and.  3)  doing 
something^to  encourage  the  change.  ^  ' 

Perhaps  a  few  examples  of  interventions  will  clarify  what  we  mean.    One  common 
format  for  an  intervention  is:    'M  hear  John  saying...!  wondec  what  the  other 
members  think  of  this?''    Using  this  intervention  the  trainer  can  focus^  on  a 
member's  statement^  try  to  interpret  it  for  the  group,  and  involve  the  other 
members  in  a  discussion  of  it.    Another  intervention  used  frequently  ij 
questioning — bringing  out  a  hidden  issue  and  asking  members  tc  comment.  A 
.    final  example  is  the  trainer  self-disclosure,  in  which  he/she  reveals  some  of 
.  his/her  feelings  about  a  situation  in  order  to  change  the  dIScussioa  from  con- 
tent to  feelings.    This  maneuver  often  effectively  averts  a  conflict  between 
the  leader  and  a  member;  for  example,  the  group  leader  may  respond  to  an  attack 
by  a  member  for  lack  of  direction:    ''M  feel  uncomfortable  when  you  ask  me  to 
tell  the  group  what  to  do.    4t  sounds  like  you'ri^  not  suce  where  we're  goi.ng. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  members  decided  for  themselves  what  direction 
the  group  should  take." 

Interventions  occur  at  critical  or  "choice"  points  in  group  activity.    At  these 
points,  effective  interventions  by  the  trainer  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  group  development.    The  trainer  must  have  a  framework  for  making  intervention 
deci-sions.     In  the  next  section  we  examine  some  of  the  factors^that  affect  these 
decisions.  «\ 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE  ,  . 

An  unlimited  number  of  events  In  the  I i fe  of  a  group  can  prompt  an  intervention 
.  r    by  the  trainer.    This  section  is  not  intended  to  list  the  different  events,  but 
*;  to  indicate'process  issues  that  often  require  some  attention. 

Several  variables  can  be  signals  of  the  need  for  an  intervention.  Atmosphere 
is  one  important  issue.    Although  some  hostility  or  discomfort  can  be  pro- 
ductive, a  hostile  atmosphere  that  exists  for  a  long  period  can  interfere  | 
with  group  growth.    An  intervention  that  provokes  discussion  about  this 
atmosphere  can  help  grouo  noembers  work  through  reasons  for  the  discomfort. 


^Adapted  from  Group  Facilitator  Training.  Packaqe. 
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Another  process  variable  that  can  be  a  key  to  interventions-  is  the  level  of 
participation  In  group  activity.    A  situation^  in  which  several  people  con- 
tinue to  dominate  or  withdraw  might  require  intervention  by  the  leader.  On 
the  other  har\d,  variations  from  an  established  pattern  of  behavior  also  might 
require  an  intervention. 

The  trainer  also  should  be  aware  that  a  discussion  about  an  outside  topic  may 
be  relevant  to.  the  group.    For  instance,  a  member  might  express  hostility 
toward  a  group  leader  by  talking  about  his/her  boss  at  work.    But  the  trainer 
should  note  that  persistent  small  talk  can  be  a  way  for  membe.'s  to  avoid 
talking  about  group-related  matters.  '  .  .  * 

WHEN  TO  INTERVENE 

Because  interventions  are  a  powerful  technique,  the  trainer  must  know  not  only 
what  to  look  for  but  also  when  to  intervene.     A  few  guidelines  can  help  make 
the  interventions  effective  and  well-timed. 

When  the  trainer  observes  some  difficulties  in  the  group's  functioning,  he/she 
may  want'  to  focus  the  group  members'  attention  on  these  difficulties  by  making 
a  process  intervant ion.     Because  process-related  problems  affect  every  aspect 
of  a  group's  functioning,  attention  to  such  issues  is  essential  and  can  have 
multiple  effects.     Failure  to  consider  ongoing  process  issues  can  inhibit  group 
interaction  and  block  the  development  of  open  communication. 

Immediate  goals  the  leader  has  for  the  groyp  also  can  guide  him/her  in  deciding 
when  to  intervene.    Where  these  goals  are  not  being  met,  an  intervention  may  be 
required.     For  example,  if  the  leader's  goal   in  the  early  stages  is  to  increase 
participation  and  only  a  few  members  are  talking,  interventions  designed  to 
bring  silent  members  into  the  discussion  may  be  appropriate.    Setting  goals 
before  the  group  meets  can  help  the  leader  to  choose  interventions. 

Th2  leader  should  be  prepared  for  unsuccessful  interventions  even  when  he/she 
thinks  they  are  well-timed  and  appropriate.    The  lack  of  response  by  the  group 
often  will   indicate  that  the  group  isn't  at  the  stage  the  leader  thinks  it  is. 
This  can  be  important  information.    The  leader  also  should  remember  that  groups 
are  res i 1 i ent--that  an  intervention  that  fails  will  not  stop  the  group's  growth 
and  that  the  issue,  if  important,  is  likely  to  arise  agafn. 

Interventions  should  not  be  used  too  frequently.    The  leader  should  recognize 
that  some  tension  and  discomfort  are  necessary  if  the  group  is  to  grow.  A 
group  in  which  the  leader  intervenes  often  may  become  too  dependent  and 
never  grow    beyond  the  early  stages. 

The  leader  should  remember  that  interventions  made  by  a  group  member  are  more 
potent  than  those  made  by  the  leader.    Such  interventions  involve  risk  taking 
by  the  member  and  can  promote  risk  taking  by  other  members  and  growth  in  the 
group . 
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The  decision  by  the  leader  to  remain  silent  during  a  critical  point  can  be 
very  productive.    Silence  can  raise  the  tension  level  of  the  group  and  can 
prompt  behaviors  that  would  not  occur  in  a  group  in  which  the  leader  tries 
to  avoid  tension.    The  leader  should  recognize,  however,  that  remaining  silent 
can 'be  very  difficult  when  group  pressure  increases. 


TYPES  OF  INTERVENTIONS 

The  leader  who  has  decided  to  intervene  must  choose  the  intervention  that 
he/she  thinks  is  most  likely  to  accomplish  his/her  goal.    An  intervention 
can  be  considered  in  terms  of  three  things:     the  focus  of  the  intervention, 
the  immediacy  of  the  intervention,  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  for  growth 
put  on  the  group  itself. 

The  Focus  of  the  Intervention 

The  first  dimension  is  the  focus  of  the  intervention:    whether  the  leader's 
response  is  directed  at  the  whole  group,  at  interpersonal  behavior,  the 
methodology,  or  at  individual  behavior  of  participants  or  the  trainer.  By 
-focusing  on  these  different  levels  the  leader  can  elicit  very  different 
responses.     For  instance,  a  group-focused  intervention  is  likely  to  draw 
the  attention  of  al  I  the  members  of  ttie  group  to  the  question  of  how  the 
group  is  functioning.    There  is  relatively  little  pressure  on  any  single 
group  member  to  respond.    On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  inter- 
vention focused  on  the  individual.    This  approach  often  provokes  some 
defens iveness  from  the  individual  and  a  decrease  in  group  participation. 
Interpersonal ly  oriented  interventions  are  focused  on  the  relationship  of 
two  or  more  group  members  and  tend  to  elicit  responses  somewhere  in  between 
those  discussed  above. 

The  kind  of  focus  chosen  should  reflect  both  the  leader's  opinion  of  what 
the  group  ccn  tolerate  and  his/her  immediate  goals.    For  instance,  in  the 
early  stages  of  group  life,  many  leaders  concentrate  on  group-oriented 
issues  to  help  establish  norms  and  develop  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  growth. 
Because  members  often  are  very  defensive  at  this  stage,  individual  inter- 
ventions probably  should  be  used  infrequently.    As  the  group  develops,  of 
course,  the  goals  change  and  the  defensi veness  decreases.    The  leader  continually 
must  reevaluate  the  appropriateness  of  his/her  interventions. 


Interventions  may  vary  in  other  aspects.    A  ^econd  dimension  is  really  a 
composite  of  several  dimensions:    whether  the  intervention  focuses  on  content 
or  process,  whether  the  intervention  deals  with  the  "here-and-now**  or  with 
things  that  have  occurred  outside  of  the  group  or  in  the  past,  and  whether 
the  intervention  is  concerned  more  with  facts  or  feelings.    These  dimensions 
are  not  identical,  but  they  are  so  similar  that  we  will  think  of  them  as  one 
dimension,  called  immediacy. 


I mmed  i  acy 
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Generally  things  are  pretty  dull  when  the  group  focuses  on  topics  from  the 
past  (my  trip  last  year,  a  movie  I  saw).     Emphas i zing  'here-and-now  topics 
will  help  the  group  be  productive  and  exciting  (what   Mm  feeling,  what  just 
happened  in  the  group,  what  will  we  do  next).     The  advantages  of  focusing  on 
the  present  are  many: 

1.  The  group  members  don't  just  talk  about  problems,   they  act 
them  out.    Members  become  "entangled''  with  each  other  and 
can  work  things  out  as  they  occur. 

2.  The  learning  that  takes  place  is  experiential. 

3.  Members  learn. -to  pay  attention  to  what   is  going^n  at  that 
nrtoment.     They  become  aware  of  their  feelings  as  tney  occur 


Process  conflicts  and  issues  affect  the  functionirig  of  the  group. 
Failure  to  consider  these  conflicts  and  issues  mayiblock  the 
group ' s  progress  and  inhibit  open  i  nt eract  i  ons .     Ktepi  ng  the 
focus  on  immediate  material  helps  the  group  memberi  work  through 
issues  together  and  increases  the  cohesiveness  of  the  group  in 
the  long  run . 


The  Group's  Responsibility 

Another  important  way  in  which  interventions  vary  is  the  degree  of  responsibi 1 i  ty 
for  growth  put  on  the  group  itself.     If  the  group  leader  keeps  the  focus  on 
him/herself  and  takes  responsibility  for  the  group,  the  group  members  will  be 
denied  a  lot  of  opportunities  for  growth.    At  one  end  are  groups  where  most 
the  interactions  take  place  with  the  leader,  like  this: 


^Membe^ 


At  the  other  end  are  groups  in  which  most  of  the  transactions  are  among 
group  member's,  the  leader  intervening  when  needed: 
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This  format  is  more  exciting  for  the  members  and  offers  ^'better  opportunity 
for  them  to  learn  about  themselves  and  the  way  they  interact  with  others.  It 
also  reduces  their  dependence  on  the  leader  and  opens  the  way  for  a  greater 
variety  of  interactions.  , 


^  Summary 

Thus>vV^  have  four  dimensions  on  which  to  look  at  interventions: 
1.  Focus: 

Learner  (indi vidua 1)/Envi  ronment  (interpersonal -group)/ 
Tra  i  ner/Methodol ogy 


2.  Immediacy: 

.Content 

.  There-and-then 
Facts 

3.  Responsi 
Leader  takes  responsibility 


;ibi  1  i  ty: 


Encourages  leader ^^mber^ 
interactions 


Process 
Here-and-now 
Feel ings 


Group  members  are  responsible 
for  the  group 

Encourages  member-to-member 
interactions 
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THE  CRITICAL-INCIDENT  APPROACH  TO 
LEADERSHIP  INTERVENTION  IN  TRAINING  GRO,UPS 


by 


Arthur  Martin  Cohen 
Robert  Douglas  Smith 
Georgia  State  University 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


INTRODUCTION  •  ' 

The  problem  of  effectively  shaping  group  growth  and  development  through  verbal 
intervention  has  been  a  continuing  source  of  concern  to  both  researchers  and  practi- 
tioners. There  is  little  argument  that  the  essence  of  the  process  by  which  any  group 
develops  its  potential  is  the  progressive  modification  of  ideas  and  behavior  through 
verbal  interaction.  When  an  idea  is  introduced  spontaneously  by  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  a  group,  other  members  may  suggest  an  extension,  a>different  emphasis,  or 
perhaps  the  approval  or  rejectipn  of  the  point.  Thus,  there  is  an  idea  in  the  mak- 
ing, a  preliminary  statement  changed  by  the  work  of  the  group  through  verbal  modifi- 
cation until  it  represents,  more  or  less  adequately,  their  cumulative,  developing, 
mutual  point  of  view. 

A  vital  cornerstone  in  the  acceptance,  rejection,  or  clarification  of  an  idea  is  the 
group  leader.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  as  Bonner  (1959)  has  done,  that  the  leader 
alone  does  not  bring  about  changes  in  the  group  or  in  its  members,  but  that  these 
changes  are  the  results  of  a  multitude  of  attempted  leadership  acts.  However,,  while 
the  group  leader  does  not  primarily  control  others,  he  does  initi^ate  verbal  and  behav- 
ioral responses  that  strongly  influence  others  to  perform  certain  acts  that  shape  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Personality  variables--ir(telligence,  physical  characteristics,  and 
the  like--which  have  played  a  very  prominent  role  in  studies  of  leadership  in  the  past 
do  not  by  themselves  account  for  leadership  impact  in  human  groups  (Bonner  1959). 
We  believe  that  these  characteristics  induce  desired  behavior  in  others  when  the  mem- 
ber or  trainer  who  possesses  them  shares  the  values  of  the  group  and  is  able  to 
respond  with  leadership  acts  at  the  appropriate  moment. 


All  things  being  equal,  the  group  leader  stimulates  growth  and  development  through 
appropriate  responses  to  certain  vital  situations.  This  is  a  field-dynamic  view  in 
which  the  leader  is  seen  as  a  center  of  high  potential  in  a  social  field  at  a  particular 
critical  period  of  time.  At  some  point  during  the  development  or  culmination  of  an 
idea,  the  group  leader  is  faced  with  critical  situations  or  incidents  and  has  to  choose 
a  method  of  responding.  Some  of  the  incidents  may  be  trivial;  others  are  crucial  to 
the  development  of  group  solidarity,  productivity,  and  direction  of  movement.  The 
productive  group  leader  must  have  at  his  fingertips  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with 
these  "critical  incidents"  and  must  choose  a  good  intervention  response.  This  pre- 
scription would  apply  to  both  task-oriented  and  process-oriented  groups. 

Many  investigators  dealing  with  the  issue  of  trainer  interventions  have  assumed  that 
maximum  group  progress  is  somehow  a  function  of  consistence  in  trainer  behavior- 
attitude,  or  a  function  of  "sensitivity"  judgment*  (Bach  1966,  Berzon  and  Solomon 
1966).  Frequently  the  present^  authors  have  referred  to  books  ostensibly  devoted  to 
aiding  the  beginning  group  leader  in  identifying  and  handling  the  issues  that  arise  in 
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group  interactions,  only  to  have  them  fall  short  of  providing  helpful  technological 
training.  While  each,  of  these  books  offers  many  intelligent  and  well  thought-out  con- 
ceptualizations about/the  small  group,  few  are  of  much  help  in  the  concrete  here-and- 
now,  give-and-take  of  group  interaction.  It  is  not  only  important  to  know,  for  exam- 
plB/  that  "maintenarjce  and  building  problems,  as  they  emerge,  exercise  ^  prepotent 
demand  upon  the  energies  of  the  T-Group"  (Bradford,  Gibb,  and  Benne  1964,  p* 
226),  but  it  is  also  of  equal  importance  to  know  how  to  respond  concretely  at  a  par- 
ticular point  to  a  hostile,  confused  or  otherwise  involved  group  member. 


We*  disagree  with  the  view  that  "simply  Being  oneself"  is  both  necessary  and  sufficient 
for  effective  group  leadership,  ^First,  there  are  many  instances  when  being  spontane- 
ous in  the  group  may  conflict  wit^what  is  best  for  the  group.  Secondly,  as  Fiebert 
(1968,  p.  835)  has  stated,  "To  the  leader  himself  the  group  process  is  an  involving 
challenge,  one  in  which  he  attempts  to  respond  selectively  to  a  myriad  of  interper- 
sonal (italics  added)  cues  in  his  effort  to  crystallize  the  basic  themes  of  the  group 
and  its  members."  Even  if  the  trainer  acts  'naturally,"  he  may  not  be  able  to  choose 
an  appropriate  response  to  approp^^iate  cues.  There  are  many  situations,  it  is 
granted,  when  it  would  be  wise  not  to  respond;  but  in  each  of  these  instances  the 
choice  should  be  based  on  a  rational  decision^  and  not  result  from  a  lack  of*  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  appropriate  response  to  make.  Fiebert  (ibid.,  p.  837)  discusses 
this  point: 

*  It  seems  to  this  author  that  with  either  rationale  of  group  leadership,  direc- 
tive or  spontaneous,  the  leader  presents  a  value  orientation  ,^hich  may  be 
contrary  to  participants'  expectations.  The  critical  question,"  then,  is  not 
which  value  orientation  one  offers  but  rather  the  pragmatic  issue  of  which 
class  of  trainer  interventions  is  more  effective  in  group  development.  At 
thift  point  it  seems  a  philosophical  question  dissolves  into  an  empirical  one. 


BACKGROUND  RESEARCH  ^  . 

Research  studies  relating  group  experiences  to  the  behavior  of  training-group  leaders 
were  given  a  firm  base  by  Bradford,  Gibb,  and  Benne  (1964,  pp.  136-137).  They 
discuss  "crucial  situations  which  test  the  trainer's  diagnostic  skill,  his  ability  to  inte- 
grate his  own  actions  into  the  group  process,  the  extent  to  which  his  own  personality 
presents  problems  to  the  group,  his  ability  *to  make  intervention  decisions,  the  con- 
sistency of  his  behavior,  and  its  congruence  with  his  beliefs."  The  above  authors 
then  present  six  episodes  which  reveal  a  number  of  "crucial  situations"  to  which  the 
group  leader  replies  and  notes  the  effect  on  the  group.  These  six  episodes  would  be 
more  instructive  if  embedded  in  a  systematic  technological  approach  to  leader  interven- 
tion, with  a  focus  upon  specific  outcomes  and  the  probabilities  of  certain  desired  out- 
comes of  specific  interventions.  The  beginning  group  leader  would  find  the  episodes 
<  mora  helpful  if  leader  responses  could  be  related  to  one  another  more  specifically, 
with  discussions  and  evaluation  of  the  alternatives  available  to  the  leader. 

An  approach  of  a ,  more  engineering  nature  in  a  related  area  is  the  "leaderless"  or 
instrumented  training  group  described  by  Berzon  and  Solomon  (1966).  In  their  stud- 
ies, each  intervention  is  programmed  for  introduction  at  an  appropriate  moment  and, 
most  importantly,  the  effects  of  that  intervention  upon  the  group  are  evaluated. 
Other  researchers  (Miles  1960,  p.  303)  have  defined  the  problem  areas  as  "action 
skills:  the  ability  to  intervene  effectively  in  ongoing  situations  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  personal   and   group  effectiveness   and   satisfactions.."     Yet  another  study 
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(French,  Sherwood,  and  _Bradford  1966,  p.  218)  has  mentioned  such  important  find- 
ings as  "a  person's  self-identity  is  influenced  by  the  opinions  that  others  have  of  him 
which  they'  communicate  to  him  and  that  the  more  that  is  communicated,  the  more 
change  there  is  in  self-identity."  This  last  study  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
many  such  studies  in  the  group  area  ip  which  feedback  and  leader  interventions  are 
spoken  of  in  general  terms  as  being  important.  However,  there  is  no  systematic  pre- 
sentation of  what  feedback  specifically  entails.  Such  studies  offer  inadequate  help  to 
the  beginning  group,  leader  who,  when  faced  with  a  critical  situation,  needs  to  know 
more  than  -  that,  he  must  now  deal  with  a  "maintenance  issue"  or  a  "counter- 
dependency"  problem.. 

Although  other  very  good  reviews  of  the  literature  on  small  group  work  'have 
appeared  (Buchanan  1965,  House  1967,  Stock  1964),  th^  most  recent  -work  by 
Campbell  and  Dunnette  (1968)  has  special  relevance  to  this  chapter.  In  their  compre- 
hensive review  (p.  97),  they  point  out  that  , 

research  concerning  the  relative  contributions  of  specific  technological  fea- 
tures of  the  T-Groito  is  also  sparse*    For  example,  there  are  no  systematic  - 
studies  examining  the  influence  of  differences  in*  trainer  personality  and/or 
style  on  the  outcomes  achieved  by  participants.    Case  reports  and  anecdotal 
evidence  are  all  that  exist. 

in  indicating  needed  research  approaches,  these  same  authors  single  out  seven  major 
research  deficits  (ibid,  p.  100),  one  of  which  is  especially  important  ih  our  discus- 
sion : 

It  is  imperative  that  the  relative  contributions  of  various  technological  ele- 
ments in  the  T-Group  method,  be  more  fully  understood.  It  is  surprising 
indeed  that  essentially  no  research  has  been  done  on  the  differential  effects 
of  changes  in  the  trainer  role  in  spite  of  frequent  allusions  in  the  crucial 
role  played  in  a  T-group  by  the  trainer's  behavior.  Questions  concerning 
the  optimal  procedures  for  giving  feedback,  for  enhancing  feelings  of  psy- 
chological safety,  and  for  stimulating  ^ndividuals  to  try  new  behaviors 
should  also  be  investigated.  This  chapter  specifically  addresses  itself  to 
this  last  point.  , 

Extensive  narrative  accounts  of  what  happens  in  a  training  group  are  given  in  Klaw 
(1961),  Weschler  (1959),  and  Kuriloff  and  Atkins  (1966).  The  important  fact  is  that 
there  are  certain  basic  problems  of  issues  invariably'' common  to  all  these  groups. 
While  we  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  each  group,  we  are  also  impressed  with  the 
emergence  of  recurrent  and  consistent  critical  situations.  In  essence,  we  are  propos- 
ing a  conceptual  model  of  group  growth  and  development  based  upon  the  evolution  of 
critical  incidents,  and  with  both  descriptive  and  prescriptive  properties.  Descrip- 
tively, this  model  provides  a  framework  for  recognizing  the  salient  features  of  an 
ongoing  group  process  and  places  important  events  in  an  ordered  perspective.  Pre- 
scriptively,  the  model  presents,  a  systematic  approach  to  effective  group  leadership 
through  appropriate  and  effective  interventions.  The  utilization  of  a  model  which 
offers  both  of  these  advantages;  would  seem  to  be  a  step  nearer  to  the  prediction  and 
control  of  behavior  toward  a  desired  group  goal. 

If  the  assumption  is  valid  that  the  majority  of  groups  have  to  deal  at  one  time  or 
another  with  certain  basic  common  problems  (that  is,  critical  incidents),  then  an 
attempt  should  be'  made  to  systematize  and  deal  with  these  issues  to  promote  effective 
group  development.    Within  each  of  these  critical  situations,  a  number  of  alternative 
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intervention  responses  should  be  at  the  group  leader*s  fingertips.  Which  one  he  uti- 
li2es--or  whether  he  chooses  to  respond  at  all--is  his  decision,  based  upon  his  partic- 
ular leadership  style  and  the  needs  of  the  group. 

In  this  chapter  we  attempt  to:  (1)  present  the  concept  of  a  critical  incident  as  a  fway 
of  describing  and  ordering  group  phenomena,  (2)  propose  a  critical  incipient  model  in 
.outline  form,  and  (3)  present  three  critical  incidents,  in  their  entirety,  to  illustrate 
the  nfiodel.  In  each  critical  incident  example  we  present  critical  situations  commonly 
found  in  training  groups  and  offer  several  alternatives  to  the  beginning  group  leader. 
In  addition,  we  ask  the  reader  to  fook  at  the  nature  of  interventions  as  a  three- 
dimensional  'intervention  cube,"  which  is  discussed  in  some  detail  later  in  this  chap- 
ter. Finally,  we  offer  an  overview  of  this  "technological"  approach,  summarizing  the 
significant  points  and  indicating  some  important  future  research  areas, 

♦ 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  CRITICAL  INCIDEViT 

A  critical  incident  is  defined  as  the  confrontation  of  a  group  leader  with  one  or  more 
members,  in  which  an  explicit  or  implicit  opinion,  decision,  or  action  is  demanded  of 
that  leader.  It  may  also  be  observed  conversation,  a  confrontation  among  members, 
an  event  taking  placei  or  a  period  of  silence.  The  essential  property  of  a  critical 
incident  is  that  the  phenomenon  is  judged  important  enough  by  a  group  leader  to 
consider,  consciously /and  expltcltly,  a  decision  to  act  in  a  way  assumed  to  have  an 
important  impact  on  xhe  group.  This  implies  that  the  group  leader  is  faced  with  a 
number  of  "choice  joints",  or  alternatives  in  both  the  conter^  and  style  of  possible 
responses."  Jf  the  final  choice  of  respbnse  ts  appropriate  and  effective,  group  growth 
and  development  may  be  facilitated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  choice  of  response  is 
inappropriate  the  /group  may  move  into  nonproductive  areas  or  be  unable  to  perform. 
With  each  choice  of  response,  the  group  leader  simultaneously  constructs  alternate 
universes  and  opens  new  paths  of  group  movement  while  inhibiting  others.  The  fact 
that  certain  effects  are  likely  to  follow  each  intervention  choice  should  motivate  an 
attempt  to  systematize  intervention  decisions  and  study  their  consequences. 

The  evolution  of  the  critical  incident  concept  began  with  the  observation  that  there 
are  critical  situations  that,  with  variations,  emerge  and  repeat  themselves  in  different 
groups  as  they  develop.  Examples  of  critical  incidents  were  collected  from  two  years 
of  direct  observation  and  recording,  especially  from  tapes  of  training  groups.  These 
incidents  were  t-hen  examined  to  determine  the  most  general,  relevant,  and  problema- 
tical situations  faced  by  the  beginning  group  leader.  The  situations  were  fitted  into 
a  general  framework  that  specified  such  parameters  as  climate  of  group,  number  of 
sessions;  specific  events  that  led  up  to  the  group  leader's  response,  as  v^^M  as  level, 
type^  and  intensity  of  response  intervention.  As  a  final  step,  nearly  sixty  critical 
incidents  were  checked  for  freq^uency  of  occurrence  by  advanced  graduate  students 
beginning  their  first  experience  as  training-group  leaders.  Each  of  these  graduate 
students  reported  the  occurrence  of  specific  critical  incidents  as  they  emerged,  as 
well  as  the  frequency  with  which  certain  specific  critical  incidents  clustered  together. 
In  this  manner,  the  critical  incident  approach  was  used  both  as  a  research  tool  and 
as  a  teaching  and  training  device.* 
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After  a  great ^eal"  of  evaluation,  a  general  framework  for  reporting  critical  incidents 
was  constructed.  The  brief,  overall  outline  of  this  model  wlH  be  presented  first,  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  jts  parts.  In  conjunction  with  the  model/ 
we  propose  several  conceptual  frameworks  to  strengthen  our  technological  approach  to 
interventions.  - 

The  prvOposiBd  critical  incident  model  is' a  way  of  arranging  events  in  sequence,  from 
those,  that  led  up  to  and  immediately  preceded  some  critical  incident  to' those  that 
Identify  the  consequences,  of  certain  interventions^  It  Is  an  attempt  to  identify  and 
understand  the  important  inf I uenffe^e  of  each  'of  these  parts  upon  group  members  for 
their  growth  and  development  as  a  group.  In  essence,  we  are  asking  the  group 
leader  to  organize  his  perceptual  framework  around  a  model  that  observes  events  as 
they  occur,  evaluates  them  appropriately,  and  decides  upon  one  or  more  specific  ^ 
interventions.  Thus,  group  movement  becomes  >a  senes  of  critical  incident  sequences, 
not  just  a  group  of  isolated  or  unrelated  occurrences. 

The  proper  use  of  this  model  will  allow  the.  group  leader  to  identify  his  particular 
style  of  intervention  and  the  patterns  of  response  characteristic  of  different  theoreti- 
cal approaches  and  should  permit  direct  comparisons  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  various 
types  of  interventions. 

t 

*  CRITICAL  INCIDENT  MODEL 

> 

I.  »  Specify  the  context  within  which  the  event  occurs. 

A.  Approximate  stage  of  the  group:  'Specify  session  number  and  phase  of 
the  group,  such  as  beginning,  middle,  end. 

B.  Climate  of  the  group-  as  it  relates  to  the  critical  incident:     Specify  . 
whether  depend^pl,   counter-dependent,   unified,   silent.   Hostile,  etc. 

C.  Brief  description  of  person(s)   involved   with  each  other  and/or  the 
group  leader:    Specify  quiet,  loud,  passive,  etc. 

J, 


*The  final  refinement  of  techniques  of  effective  leader  interventions  in  groups  using 
the  critical  incident  model  is  found  in  A.M.  Cohen  and  R,D.  Smith,  The  Critical  Inci- 
dent-Approach: Leadership  Intervention  in  Small  Groups  (Philadelphia:  F.  A.  p,avis 
Co.,  1971).  In  this  book,  the  critical  incident  model,  using  some  sixty  critical  inci- 
dents, is  integrated  with  a  theory  of  interventions  and  a  theory  of  group  growth  and 
development.  In  addition,  the  critical  incidents  used  are  cross-indexed  with  those 
reported  by  over  eighty  other  .authors  representing  an  extensive  variety  of 
approaches  to  interventions  in  gpoups.'  Comprehensive  and  annotated  surveys  and 
analyses  are  presented  of  the  literature  on  interventions  in  groups  and^  on  the  works 
of  over  eighty  theorists  of  group,  growth  and  development. 
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II.    Specify  the  t(ehavior  and/or  .conversation  that  led  up  to  and  immediatery 
preceded  the  choice  point. 

Group  Member  A:    'M  think  ...  should  answer  me." 
Group  Member  B:    "I  agree,  and  furthermore  ..." 

^   III.   Describe   the   critical    incident  choice-point   situation  a$  you   perceive  it. 
Specify  both  the  surface  issue  and  the  underlving  issue. 

A.  Surface  issues. 

* 

B.  Underlying  issues. 

IV.  Specify  the  level,  type,  and  intensity  of  the  intervention  responses. 

A.  Level  of  intervention:    group,  interpersonal,  individual. 

B.  Type  of  intervention:    conceptual,  experiential,  structural. 

C.  Intensity  of  intervention:    low,  medium, ^  high,  i 

V.  Specify  the  results  of  the  intervention  ^on  the  group. 

A.  The  intended  directional  movement  of  the  group  by  the  group  leader. 

B.  Immediate  group  response  to  interventions  such  as  silence,  agreement, 
further  developing  incidents,  etc. 

Each  of  the  sections  of 'the  critical  incident  model  will  now  be  considered  in  greater 
detail.  Sections  one  through  three  are  concerned  with  identifying  the  elements 
ins'olved  n  the  emergence  of  a  specific  critical  incident.  They  require  Male  explana- 
tion. Section  three  specifies  the  desirability  of  the  group  leader  recognizing  both  the 
surface  issue  and  the  underlying  issue.  Often  what  is  being  said  t)y  group  members 
may  be  masking  other  more  important  underlying  cognitive  or  emotional  issues.  For 
example,  an  "intellectual"  argun;ent  about  man*s  "rationality"  may  actually  mask  a 
struggle  for  power  .  and  possibly  on  a  deeper  level  an  attempt  to  control  sexual 
impulses. 

GENERAL  NATURE  OF  INTERVENTIONS  .  ' 

We  distinguish  between  two  basic  types  of  theory  interver\tions:  the  Planned  Theory 
Intervention  (PTI)  and  the  Spontaneous  Theory  Intervention  (STI).  A  PTI  may  be 
carried  put  at  any  time  in  a  group  session.  At  the'  beginning,  it  usually  has  two 
main  functions.  First,  it  provides  continuity  between  sessions  which  enables  the 
group  leader  to  shape  at  least  the  initial  action  of  the  group.  Second,  it  facilitates 
and  enhances  the  mood  setting  when  a  particular , group  climate  is  judged  to  be  desir- 
abje.  A  PTI  introduced  appropriately  in  the  middle  of  a'  group  session  usually  cen- 
ters on  "what  is  going  on  right  now"  and  brings  theoretical  concepts  to  bear  upon 
the  phenomena  to  underscore,  emphasize,  or  direct  attention  to  them.  When  a  PTI  is 
used  at  the  end  of  a  group  session,  its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  framework  for  the 
events  that  have  taken  place,  to  compare  and  contrast  regularities  between  groups, 
and/or,  most  importantly,  to  direct  thinking  toward  important  future  issues. 
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Some  caution  must  be  exercised,  however,  in  that  excessive  PTI  during  the  closing 
period  of. a  group  may 'create  a  situation  jn  which  the  trai-ner  does  too  much  work  for 
the  *group  or  brings  premature  closure  of  issues  still  needing  examination.  This  may 
pause  the  Jeader  to  acquire  the  role  of  a  "professional  summarizer."  At  its  worst, 
such  paternalism  would  give  group  members  the  feeling  that  the  leader  starts  them 
and  ends^'them,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  group  is  to  perform  in  some 
active  way.  Independent  choice  and  responsibility*  would  be  restricted.  Some  exam- 
•ples  of  PTI  topics  are  trust,  group  decision-making,  leadership,  ddviance,  and  feed- 
back. '  '  *  ' 

A  spontaneous  theory  intervention  (STI)  is  often  referred  to  as  "on-the-spot  theory" 
and  is  .a  reaction  to  immediate  ongoing  events  in  the  group.  It  is  generally  quite 
short  in  duration  since  any  intervention  that  becomes  extensive  tends  to  effectively 
stop  the  action  of  the  group.  An  STI  usually  has  two  basic  parts:  1)  a  brief  obser- 
vation of  ongoing  events',  and  2)  a  brief  tie-in  between  the  observation  and  theory. 
The  STI  is  ,  effective  in  a  number  of  areas  among  which  are  communicating  the  train- 
er's awareness  of  and  involvement  with  the  group,  sharpening  and  defining  the  role 
of  the  trainer  as  a  capable  resource,  putting  the  current  problem  in  focus,  and/or 
pointing  the  way  to  a  larger  question  to  which  the  group  may  need  to  be  sensitized. 
The  STI  may  involve  any  of  the  topics  identified  under  PTU  An  STI  example  is 
illustrated  by  the  follgwing  situation:  The  group  leader  may  note  that  member  "X" 
frequently  speaks  up  immediately  following  a  statement  by  member  "Y."  These  state- 
ment's by  "X"  are  invariably  critical  of  "Y"  and  his  suggestions.  The  group  leader 
may  observe  this  ongoing  process  and  give  a  brief  STI  on  the  pr'oblems  of  a  struggle 
for.  leadership  and  on  the  individual  need  for  influence  in  the  group. 

Both  the  PTI  and  STI  are  part  of  a  matrix  consisting  of  the  level  of  intervention-- 
whether  the  focus  is  group,  interpersonal,  or  individual;  the  type  of  interyention-- 
whether  the  intervention  is  conceptual,  experiential,  or  structural,  and  the  intensity 
of  intervention--the  degree  to  which  choice  of  response  is  directed  at  the  emotional' 
center  6f  the  target  issue  on  a  continuum  from  low  to  high.  Th^  th^ee  response 
dimensions  of  level,  type,  and  intensity  are  conceptualized  as  an  Intervention  Cube. 

The  level  of  intervention  is  the  target  to  which  the  group  leader  directs  his  interven- 
tion. He  may  choose  to  direct  his  remarks  to  the  group  as  a  whole,  to  a  relationship 
in  the  group  that  has  an  interpersonal  focus,  or  to  one  member  on  an  individual  one- 
to-one  basis. 

« 

The  type  of  intervention  requires  that  the  group  leader  choose  between  three  major 
modes,  or  a  combination  of  them,  in  which  to  express  his  intervention.  In  the  con; 
deptual  mode,  the  group  leader  might  simply  say,  "We've  had  a  number  of  ideas 
tonight,  and  all  of  them  seem  directly  concerned  with  ways  to  reach  an  agreement." 
He  thereby  pulls  together  major  concepts  and  trends.  The  experiential  mode  is  usu- 
ally a  reporting  of  direct  experience  concerning  current,  ongoing  behavior,  as  in  "I'm 
feeling  pretty  tense  and  angry  over  what  just  occ'urred."  The  structural  mode  is  the 
deliberate  use  of  planned  structured  activities,  such  as  sensitivity  skill  exercises, 
which  focus  attention  upon  surface  or  underlying  issues  and  the  related  emotional 
involvement. 

'-The  above  framework  can  -be  useful  in  investigating  and  categorizing  the  different 
styles  of  leadership  intervention.  An  inexperienced  groUp  leader  might  prefer  to 
make  "C-G"  interventions,  composed  on  conceptual  inputs  at  the  group  level  in  the 
form  of-  a  PTI,  while  avoiding  the  "E-lnd."  or  direct  experiential  confrontation  with 
individual    members.    Further    research    might  reveal    that  this    hypothetical  group 
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leader  emphasizes  primarily  the  cognitive  'elements  of  groLp  growth  and  development, 
as  revealed  in  a  progressive  step-pattern  of  "C-G,"  "C-lnt.,"  "C-lnd."  with  rnly  a 
few      C-G     interventions.      Awarene'ss  of  an  "intervention  style"  may  lead  thP  nrnnn 

leader  to  adopt  a  more  healthy  mix  of  interventions  as  well  as  allow  him  tn  pynpr».  ^ 

ment  with  new  styles  and  to  chart  his  progress.   ■  

We  assume nhat  the  effective  group  leader  does  not  operate  primarily  on  a  session-to- 
session  spontaneity  basis,  but  rather  employs  some  concept  of  group  growth  and 
development  and  acts  in  accordance  with  his  beliefs  that  some  group  directions  are 
more  productive  than  others.  Presumably  the  group  leader  functions  within  a  frame- 
work that  includes  one  or  more  theoretical  models  of  group  development. 

Thus  the  importance  of  appropriate  design  strategy  cannot  be  stressed  too  highly, 
since  the  impact  of  certain  knowledge,  skills,  ana  values  depends  largely  upon  both 
how  and  when  the  interventions  are  introduced.  A  wide  variety  of  possible  tech- 
ncques,  tools,  structural,  and  instrumental  approaches  may  be  used  by  the  trainer  to 
introduce  topics  Feedback,  for  example,  can  be  introduced  by  modeling,  through  a 
PTI,  through  skill  exercises,  and  so  on.  A  design  strategy  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
describable  and  consistent  posture,  orientation,  or  "set"  with  which  to  respond  using 
the  appropriate   skills  and  tools.     While  design  is  acknowledged  as  important  by  a 

(Berzon  and  Solomon  1966,  Bradford,  Gibb,  and  Benne  1964, 
Miles  lybu;  little  attempt  has.  been  made  to  systematize  design  factors  as  they  affect' 
intervention  decisions  in  groups. 


TYPE 
Experiential  (E) 


Conceptual  (C)    I  Structural  (S) 
I  I 
I  I 
I 


Group  (G)  


LEVEL  <  Interpersonal  (Int.) - 


^  Individual  (Ind.) 


Fig.  1    The  Intervention  Cube. 


High  (H.I.) 

— Medtunr.  (M.I.) 

 Low  (L  I  ) 

J 


)  ^T.ENSITY 
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IDENTIFYING  AND  RESPONDING  TO  CRITICAL  INCIDENTS  ^ 

The  primary  requirement  is  that  the  group  leader  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  critical 
incidents  and  be  able  to  recognize  their  appearance,  for  his  behavior  is  most  crucial 
to  the  group  at  th^  point  when  critical  incidents  occur.  A  g^-oup  leader  functions 
most  effectively  when  he  asks  himself  the  following  questions:  (1)  When  shotJid  I 
intervene?  .(2)  What  are  the  surface  and  underlying  issues  involved?  (3)  What  le<^l; 
type,  and  intensity  of  interventions  are'  appropriate?  (4)  What  are^  the  probable 
effects  upon  the  group  of  a  chosen  intervention? 

The  appropriate  time  for  intervention  would  seem  to  be  whenever  a  critical  incident  is 
occurring.  Other  than  this,  there  is  no  specific  time.  Many  interventibns  may  be 
made  during  one  session,  and  few,  or  none  at  all  in  others.  In  our  prescriptive 
approach,  no  generally  applicable  guideline  exists  regarding  a  decrease  or  increase  in 
the  number  of  trainer  Interventions  which  should  take  place.  Individual  member  par- 
ticipation will  increase  over  a  period  of  time  and  different  members  will  assume  some 
of  the  functions  of  the  trainer,  summarizing,  clarifying,  and'so  on.  Thus  the  leader, 
should  be  active  primarily  in  those  areas  that  are  not  handled  well  iDy  the  group  mem^ 
bers  at  that  specific  time.  The  leader's  role  will  acquire  different  qualitative  func- 
tions as  the  group  moves  to  greater  depths  of  expression  and  relationship  anp  as  the 
interactional  competence  of  members  increases. 

Our  theoretical  oriertati'on  toward  group  development  is  that  interventions  mad^  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  group  life  will  tend,  and  generally  ought  to  be,  more  superficial 
and  general.  Often  group  members  report  they  recall  little  that  was  said  by  the 
group  leader  during  the  initial  sessions.  They  may  distort  or  confuse  what  they  bo 
recall.  '  '  .  v 

As  the  group  progresses  and  as  a  climate  of  trust  and  sharing  begins  to  build,  inter- 
ventions should  be  on  a  more  interpersonal  level  and  deal  increasingly  with  underly- 
ing motivations  and  the  recognition  of  feelings.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  middle 
phase  there  will  probably  be  a  noticeable  increase  in  Che  qumber  of  experiential  one- 
to-one  encounters  among  individuals,  and  significant  learnings  .will  tend  to  take  place 
at  the  interpersonal  ievel.  Interventions  at  the  end  of  a  group  life  should  tend  once 
more  to  deal  with  topics  at  the  group  level  bu:  in -a  manner  that  uses  intrapersonal 
expressions  or  feelings  to  blend  both  task  and  maintenance  issues. 

■  \ 

Obviously  not  all  group  leaders  would  invariably  follow  this  pattern,  and^  the'-e  are 
certainly  many  ways  in  which  different  group  movements  may  achieve  the  same  ends.' 
We  are  suggesting,  however,  that^i(iterventions  have  differential  consequences  and 
effectiveness  depending  upon  the  stage  of  the  group.  It  would  seem  awkward  and 
ineffective,  for  example,  to  begin  a  group  with  a  progressive  series  of  interventions 
oriented  toward  one-to-one  encounters/  especially  with  a  group  of  strangers  who  have 
had  no  prior  group  experience.  This  might  well  "freeze"  or  immobilize  the  group. 
Yet  this  very  same  afiproach  may*  be  highly  Vfective  in  motivating  a  group  when 
appropriately  introduced  at  a  later  time. 

A  point  often  overlooked  in  the  choice  and  use  of  an^  appropriate  intervention  is  the 
fa<it  that  the  trainer  sets  the  standard  for  the  level  and  type  of  responses  by  group 
rtiembers.  If  the  expression  of  feeling^  Is  encouraaed  by  the  trainer^s  direct  example, 
there  will  be  an  expectation  of  shift  in  the  grou^  in  .the*  same  direction,  if  this  i§ 
attempted  inappropriately  .or  prematurely,  however,  the  group  may  react  by  rejecting 
this  level  of  response  and  moving  to  a  less  threatening  (frequently  a  conceptual) 
level.    In,  reality,  there  is  usually  a  mixture  of  reactions  to  a  ^hiftjr>  level  and  type 
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of  leader  interventions.  Some  memtxers  welcome  the  movement;  others  prefer  to 
remain  for  a  time  at  some  other  level,  usually  one  less  demanding  or  thraatening. 
The  group  must  be  allowed  to  discover  a  means  of  using  all  its  resources  regardless 
of  their  varied  levels  of  responding.  Trying  out  different  levels  and  member  roles  is 
a  part  of  the  self-exploration  process  and  should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  important  for  the  group  leader  to  attempt  to  understand  ari3?^larify  group  issues 
and  the  motivations  of  group  members  if  he  is  to  recognize  the  "role-pressure"  being 
put  upon  him.  The  beginning  trainer  may  be  especially  influenced  and  his  effective- 
ness decreased  by  the  expression  of  negaliva  feelings  or  aggressively  critical  state- 
ments directed  at  him.  The  inability  to  recognize  or  the  refusal  to  deal  with  certain 
underlying  issues  may  lead  to  an  implicit  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  group  that 
certain  criticisms  are  "correct.^'  On  the  other  hand,  to  react  to  criticism  with  defen- 
siveness  toward  the  group  may  lessen  the  group  leader's  effectiveness.  Using  rele- 
vant critical  incidents  of  a  stressful  nature  in  a  role-playing  situation  would  help 
prepare  the  beginning  group  leader  for  such  experiences. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CRITICAL  INCIDENT  MODEL 

Three  critical  incidents  have  been  chosen  for  their  relevance  to  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  phases  of  group  growth  and  development.  Each  critical  incident  is  pre- 
ceded by  direct  references  from  the  training-group  literature  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  generality  ana  frequent  appearance  of  these  issues.  Thes^  three  critical  inci- 
flents  foilow  the  critical  incident  model  introduced  earlier.  The  presentations  include 
discussions  of  the  primary  issues  iivolved,  the  level,  type,  and  intensity  of  possible 
interventions,  the  optional  use  of  an  appropriate  sensitivity  exercise  as  a  structural 
intervention,  and  a  consideration  of  the  implications  for  the  group.  For  learning 
purposes,  we  usually  provide  at  least  two  relevant  response  alternatives  for  any 
given  critical  incident.  Space  limitations,  however,  prevent  a  consideration  of  more 
than  one  class  ^f  response  alternatives  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 


CRITICAL  INCIDENT  I 

The  following  type  of  critical  incident  is  very  likely  to  occur  curing  the  first  group 
session.  This  has  been  noted  in  the  literature  (Bradford,  Gibb,  and  Benne  1964, 
pp.  138-139)  as  follows: 

After  a  few  seconds  of  silence  someone  else  very  mildly  suggested  that  per- 
haps they  might  introduce  themselves,  adding  that  tnis  seemed  customary  in 
groups  of  his  experience. 

A  number  of  members  said  that  they  wanted  to  know  who  others  were--their 
names  and  where  they  came  frorn,  where  they  worked,  and  what  their  titles* 
or  job  descriptions  were.   .  .  . 

*When  we  did  accomplish  something,  even  though  it  was  only  introducing 
ourselves,  you've  indicated  you  didn't  like  what  we  did.  If  you  don't  like 
what  we  do,  tell  us  what  to  do;  otherwise  you  have  no  right  to  criticize 
us.' 

I.  Specify  the  context  within  which  the  event  occurs.  This  is  the  first  group  ses- 
sion.    The  general  climate  of  the  group  is  a  mixture  of  awkwardness  and  anxiety. 
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Members  are  unsure  of  the'r  direction  and  unfamiliar  with  one  another.  Dependency 
statements  have  been  made  to  the  group  by  particularly  anxious  members,  but  there 
has  been  little  interaction.  One  group  member  (A)  who  appears  aggressive  has 
apparently  decided  to  initiate  some  action,  as  he  begins  speaking  in  a  loud,  authori- 
tative voice. 

II.  Specify  the  behavior  and/or  conversation  that  led  up  to,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceded,  the  choice  point.  , 

Group  Member  A:     "Well,    I   think  we  should   know  something  about  oursdjlves. 

Let's  go  around  the  room  and  tell  something  about  ourselves. 
You  know,  introduce  ourselves,  and  tell  where  we  are  from." 

Group  Member  B:     "That's  a  great  idea.    Why  don't  you  start?" 

The  groi;p  picks  up  this  idea  and  continues  until  everyofie  is  finished.  It  is  now  the 
leader's  turn  and  everyone  is  watching  him  expectantly.  What  are  the  issues  involved 
and  the  response  alternatives  available  to  him  as  a  leader? 

III.  Specify  the  level,  type,  and  intensity  of  intervention  response.  The  level  of 
intervention  for  this  particular  beginning  phase  is  almost  always  at  the  group  level 
unless  the  trainer  is  confronted  by  some  particular  individual.  The  type  of  inter- 
vention provides  the  group  leader  with  one  or  more  alternatives.  Choosing  the 
experiential  type  of  response,  the  group  leader  may  simply  remain  quiet,  looking 
comfortably  at  the  group,  frustrating  their  expectations,  and  allowing  the  anxiety  to 
build  within  the  group.  It  is  pre  bably,  however,  that  this  will  result  in  a  group 
member  finally  asking,  "Tell  us  a  little  bit  about  yourself,  so  we  can  get  to  know 
you."  It  may  be  seen  from  this  example  that  the  selection  of  a  certain  alternative  (in 
this  instance,  remaining  silent)  leads  to  a  "sequence  of  chained  critical  incidents"  in 

-wWch  the  future  behavior  of  the  group  may  be  predicted  by  the  nature  of  the 
response  just  made. 

Another  response  intervention  might  involve  the  sharing  of  feelings.  The  group 
leader  begins:  "I'd  like  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings  with  you  about 
how  I  feel  right  now.  I'm  feeling  pretty  boxed  in  and  a  little  uncertain  as  to  how  I 
should  reply."  (In  this  way  he  is  sharing  feelings  and  modeling  behavior).  "On  the 
one  hand,  I  hear  you  asking  for  some  straight  information  and  I'm  certainly  willing  to 
give  thdt,  but  I  also  seem  to  hear  us  trying  to  feel  each  other  out,  to  locate  our  per- 
sonal boundaries  and  limitations,  to  categorize  and  pigeon-hole.  It  seems  t,o  relieve 
the  pressure  and  give  us  a  direction."  (This  is  a  general  but  superficial  interpreta- 
tion of  both  content  and  underlying  motivation).  "I  wonder  if  the  rest  of  you  feel 
that  you  really  know  each  other  that  much  better  now?"  (Here  we  have  a  movement 
from  the  experiential  to  the  group  conceptual  level,  encouraging  sharing  of  ideas 
about  the  process  just  finished.) 

The  level  of  intensity  is  almost  alwavs  very  low  during  this  particular  interchange 
and  at  this  stage  of  the  group.  On  the  structural  level,  the  group  leader,  as  a 
resource  person,  has  the  option  at  this  point  of  introducing  a  structural  sensitivity 
exercise--a  sharing  dyad  (see  below)  is  appropriate--an  activity  that  encourages 
familiarity  and  cohesion  among  members.  The  trainer's  decision  to  use  this -exercise 
will  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  individual  group)  members  and  their  needs,  the 
s^eed  with  which  he  would  like  to  see  the  group  consolidate  its  gains,  and  the  impor- 
tance he  attaches  to  structural  interventions.     A  typical  and  appropriate  structural 
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intervention  exercise  is  described  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  to  illustrate  the 
potentially  increased  effectiveness  of  combining  a  variety  of  trainer  approaches. 

The  sharing  dyad.  Although  it  may  be  utilized  at  any  stage,  the  sharing  dyad  is 
most  useful  in  the  beginning  stages  of  a  group  to  build  trust  and  break  down  resis- 
tances to  intimacy,  in  the  beginning,  members  usually  find  it  easier  to  express  them- 
selves with  one  other  person  than  with  the  whole  group.  Group  members  are  first 
paired  by  any  convenient  method  forming  a  dyad.  These  dyad  meetings  usually  last 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  depending  upon  the  leader.  Each  member  of  the  dyad  is 
told  to  remain  silent  while  one  member  speaks,  and  then  to  reverse  the  process. 
Both  members  of  the  dyad  face  the  same  direction,  that  is,  one  member  of  the  pair 
always  sits  with  his  back  to  the  other  meml?er  who  first  speaks.  The  leader  may 
state,  "I  want  you  both  to  get  to.,  know  each  other  as  fylly  as  possible,  to  try  to 
understand  the  other,  to  learn  how  to  give  and  take  from  your  partner,  arid  how  to 
produce  creatively  with  him.  Tell  each  other  what  you  feel  is  most  important  and 
needs  to  be  said  both  about  yourself  and  your  partner."  The  objective  is  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  each  participant  to  learn  to  express  hjips^lfanH  to  receive  the 
expressions  of  another  in  such  a  way  -that  a  relationship  can  be  built. 

Following  the  dyad  meeting,  it  has  been  found  productive  to  bring  two  dyads  together 
forming  a  group  of  four  people,  and  to  repeat  th^e  exercise,  doubling  the  members  in 
the  groups  until  the  entire  group  is  formed  again  on  a  more  trusting  and  freer  inter- 
personal level. 


CRITICAL  INCIDENT  II 

A  second  and  frequently  occurring  critical  incident  offers  a  prototype  for  recognizing 
and  dealing  with  conflicts  and  differences  between  group  members.  These  conflicts 
occi/i^  throughout  the  life  of  the  group,  even  though  this  critical  incident  is  primarily 
directed  at  the  middle  period  of  group  life.  While  there  are  different  types  of  con- 
flicts involving  different  levels  and  issues,  several  fall  into  this  general  model.  One 
example  (Bradford,  Gibb,  and  Benne  1964)  is  the  following: 

Most  T-Groups,  within  three  of  four  sessions,  face  a  sharp  cleavage.  . 
This  cleavage  grows  slowly,  usually  comes  to  a  crisis,  and  is  resolves  suf- 
ficiently for  the  group  to  move  ahead--although  it  is  never  solved  for  all 
membber§  (p.  143). 

Thus  the  cleavage  between  those  who  wanted  assigned  topics  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  exploring  behavior  deepened  and  widened.  ...    It  was  * 
at  this  point  that  the  group  session  came  to  an  indecisive  and  frustrating 
conclusion  (p.  147). 

I.  Specify  the  context  within  which  the  event  occurs.  It  is  becoming  evident  that 
there  is  a  widening  split  between  those  group  members  who  support  task  issues  and 
involvements  and  those  who  endorse  maintenance  issues  dealing  directly  with  emotions. 
From  the  nature  ot  the  statements  being  given,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hostility  and 
an  inability  to  see  the  importance  or  relevance  of  the  other's  position.  Following  a 
particularly  heated  exchange,  the  group  has  fallen  into  a  frustrating  silence. 

II.  Specify  the  behavior  and/or  conversation  that  Jed  up  to  and  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  choice  point. 
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, Group  Member  A:     'M  just  can*t  understand  why  we  should  keep  getting  hung 

up  all  the  time  on  personal  or  emotional  issues  when  we  need 
to  work  on  establishing  an  agenda  and  reaching  our  goals." 

Group  Member  B:     "I   don^t  think  an  agenda  has  anything  to  do  with  what  I 
.  want  from  this  group.     I  can't  understand  your  attitude  at 
all.     The  only  thing   that  really  matters   ultimately  is  our 
personal  feelings." 

Various  other  group  members  give  support  to  each  of  these  positions  and  express 
confusion  about  opposing  stands.     The  group  now  lapses  into  uneasy  silence.  What 
are  the  issues  involved  and  the  response  alternatives  available? 
* 

III.  Specify  the  level,  type,  and  intensity  of  the  intervention.  First,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  leader  always  has  the  option  of  remaining  silent,  of  not  responding.  This  in 
itself  is  a  type  of  intervention  designed  to  raise  the  general  anxiety  level  of  the 
group  and  sharpen  the  task-maintenance  conflict.  However,  if  the  leader  judges  that 
his  continued  silence  would  not  be  productive,  and  that  the  group  should  first  be 
made  aware  of  the  value  of  integrating  ana  utilizing  the  two  concepts  of  task  and 
maintenance,  he  may  intervene  along  the  following  lines: 

"I'd  like  to  offer  you  a  few  of  my  observations.  For  the  past  thirty  minutes,  I've 
oeen  sitting  here  feeling  more  and  more  frustrated,  maybe  even  feeling  trapped  or 
experiencing  a  sense  of  ^utility.  .  I  ^  wonder  how  many  of  you  fee!  the  same  way?" 
(Th''"  is  an  experiential  sharing  and  reflection  of  mood  of  the  group  at  the  group 
levei,  an  invitation  to  the  group  members  to  share  what  they  all  have  in  common--a 
sense  of  frustration.)  "Some  of  the  concerns  we're  expressing  here--working  on 
tasks  versus  working  on  people — are  the  same  concerns  that  man,  and  groups  of  men, 
have  always  struggled  with  to  create  our  own  community,  here  and  now."  (This  is  a 
conceptual  input  at  the  group  level,  identifying  the  issues  and  goals.)  "I'd  like  to 
suggest  at  this  point  an  exercise  which  may  help  us  to  understand  and  manage  our 
mutual  concerns  better."  (This  introduces  a  structural  sensitivity  exercise  chosen 
both  to  emphasize  the  concerns  of  the  group  at  this  point  and  to  point  to  ways  of 
coping  better  with  the  issues).  • 

The  structural  intervention  may  help  the  leader  guide  the  group  to  an  -integrated 
approach  to  group  functioning.  The  degree  of  intensity  is  typically  medium.  The 
leader  should,  by  the  tone  arrd  nature  of  his  intervention,  both  reflect  and  express 
the  cognitive  and  emotiona!  issues  involved.  A  group  leader  who' plays  down  the  emo- 
tional issues  involved  would  deliver  an  intervention  of  very  low  intensity.  Another 
leader  may  prefer  tc^underscore  the  emotionality  of  the  split  in  the  group  and  conse- 
quently would  choo^  a  high-intensity  intervention.)  The  following  structural  inter- 
vention would  be  appropriate  for  the  critical  incident. 

Verba!  and  nonverbal  communication  ^Jyad.  Often  when  people  try  «o  express  their 
feelings  about  each  other  verbally  or  to  explain  themselves  or  some  situation,  they 
simply  cannot  "understand"  each  other.  This  occurs  when  people  are  inarticulate, 
when  they  have  strong  but  hidden  confli^cts  about  their  feelings,  when  they  are  actu- 
ally not  aware  of  what  their  feelings  are,  or  when  they  use  words  defensively  to 
obscure  feelings.  In  these  situations  two  approaches  may  be  helpful.  The  first 
Involves  verbal  interaction  and  the  second  involves  nonverbal  behavior.  It  is  often 
most  effective  to  use  both,  in  the  following  order. 
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In  the  first  method  each  participant's  asked  to  stop  talking  about  his  own  bias  and 
try  to  state  his  adversary's  position  as  clearly  and  sympathetically  as  possible.  Usu- 
ally the  two  will  exchange  seats  to  carry  this  out.  Initial  attempts  are  often  carica- 
tures; it  is  important  to  insist  that  the  opposing  argument  be  stated  as  if  it  were  a 
reasonable  position.  This  forces  the  antagonists  to  think  of  the  merits  of  their 
opponents'  arguments.  The  second  method  of  clarifying  an  interaction  is  to  ask  the 
two  participants  to  continue  to  communicate  their  own  positions  without  using  words. 
These  two  exercises  should  help  members  recognize  the  legitimate  status  of  both  posi- 
tions--the  importance  of  ideas  and  feelings,  and  the  value  of  getting  a  task  accomp- 
lished and  enabling  feelings  to  be  expressed  so  that  people  are  able  to  work  together. 


CRITICAL  INCIDENT  III 

This  final  critical  incident  seems  to  occur  most  often  during  the  middle  to  end  phases 
of  group  life.  It  has  been  observed  (Bradford,  Gibb,  and  Benne  1964)  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  variations: 

In  one  T-Group,  a  number  of  events  relating  to  feedback  had  occurred.  . 
.  .  one  anxious  member  had  asked  the  group  members  to  tell  him  anything 
they  wished  about  himself.  He  was  here  to  learn 'all  he  could.  He  could 
'take'  anything  they  said.  His  anxiety  communicated  clearly,  however,  and 
the  group  did  not  respond,  except  to  show  increased  uneasiness  (p.  156). 

•  At  the  end,  very  simply,  he  asked  them  to  respond  in  any  way  they 
pleased,  but  in  ways  they  thought  would  give  hin  more  knowledge  of  him- 
self .  .   .  not  to  hold  back  their  reactions  to  him  (p.  158). 

The  above  references  point  to  the  emergence  of  issues  dealing  with  members  begin- 
ning to  question  their  present  behavior.  This  is  usually  concurrent  with  a  request 
for  an  evaluation  of  cn-going  behavior  from  a  group  member,  and  a  demand  for  more 
effective  future  behavior. 

I.  Specify  the  context  within  which  the  event  occurs.  The  type  of  PTI  delivered 
.at  the  beginning  of  a  training  group  meeting  is  usually  designed  to  provide  continuity 
between  related  sessions,  and/or  to  establish  a  climate  such  as  trust.  This  essen- 
tially involves  an  initial  input  that  arouses  or  intensifies  some  productive  emotional 
mood,  perhap?  a  sharing  of  feeling  that  facilitates  openness  and  trust. 

In  this  example,  the  group  leader  has  just  finished  a  PTI  involving  the  feedback  pro- 
cess and  productive  risk-taking.  One  of  the  group  members  who  is  highly  intellectual 
and  cognitively  oriented  makes  a  statement  directly  to  him.  It  is  obvious  from  his 
appearance  and  tone  of  voice  that  he  is  highly  anxious. 

II.  Specify  the  behavior,  and/or  conversation  that  led  up  to  and  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  choice  point. 

Group  Member  A:      "I've  been  sitting  here  listening  to  you  and  I  wonder--are 

you  talking  about  me?    Am  I  supposed  to  change?    What  am  I 
supposed  to  do?     I've  always  been  relatively  secure  the  way 
I  am.    Why  should  I  change--or  how? 
•  * 
In  the  moment  of  silence  following  thi^  statement  all  eyes  are  on  the  trainer.  What 
are  the  issues  involved  and  the  response  alternatives  available?, 
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ML  Specify  the  level,  type,  and  intensity  of  the  intervention  response.  The  level 
of  intervention  for  this  particular  critical  incide*nt  should  take  into  consideration  both 
the  Issues  involved  in  the  PTI  and  the  benefits  to  both  individual  and  group  and 
.should  serve,  if  possible,  to.  link  them  together.  One  alternative  is  simply  to  inter- 
vene at  the  group  level  in  order  to  turn  the  individual's  question  back  to  the  group. 
Thus,  the  response,  ^'Perhaps  this  is  a  question  with  which  each  of  us  is  struggling. 
What  does  the  group  think  and  feel  about  Bill's  question?"  Whi»e  useful,  this 
response  may  not  take  adequate  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  integrate  knowledge, 
values,  and  practical  skills.    We  might  contrast  it  with  another  alternative. 

The  group  leader  begins,  "Bill,  I  had  the  feeling  as  I  was  watching  and  listening  to 
you  just  now,  that  you  were  feeling  pretty  tense  and  uptight.  The  reason  I  mention 
it  is  that  I  feel  that  way,  too,  sometimes."  (This  is  a  direct  intervention  at  the  Indi- 
vidual level,  experientially  reported.  It  serves  the.  purpose  of  communicating  both  to 
the  Individual  and  the  group  that  the  trainer  is  aware  of  the  feelings  invblved  and 
yants  to  be  supportive.)  "I  guess  the  questions  you  raised--can  I  find  a  place  for 
myself  in  the  group?  Are  people  going  to  accept  or  reject  me?  How  much  should  I 
risk  revealing  and  how  can  J' find  out  where  I  stand?--are  questions  we  are  all  strug- 
gling with  as  a  group."  (This  is  .a  continuation  of  the  intervention  at  the  individual 
level,  arH  directs  attention  to  the  larger,  basic  questions  and  issues  to  which  the 
trainer  v  cs  to  sensitize  the  group.  Finally,  the  »Jst  few  words  identify  the  level  as 
one  of  g»  <p  concern.)  "I  wonder  if  the  rest  of  you  would  share  your  feelings  about 
this  point?"  (The  intensity  of  intervention,  in  this  instance,  is  judged  to  be  high, 
and  deals  direCvly  with  very  Important,  personal  feelings  in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner.) 

In  the  above  instance,  the  model  of  leadership  offered  is  one  in  which  the  leader  uSes 
his  own  feelings  when  they  are  genuine  and  when  they  are^relevant  to  the  productive 
growth  of  a  group. 

On  the  structural  level  the  group  leader  has  the  option,  as  before,  of  supplementing 
his  intervention  with  a  sensitivity  exercise.  The  following  is  offered  as  particularly 
appropriate. 

Behavior  prescription.  This  technique  has  its  greatest  potential  during  the  end 
phase  of  the  group.  It  requires  that  enough  time  has  passed  and  yet  that  sufficient 
time  remains  for  the  individual  to  experience  and  apply  the  prescriptions  given  to 
him.  The  grouR  member  should  be  able  to  carry  ouf  such  " prescriptions  m  the 
refhaining  life  of  the  group.  It  has  been  found  to  have  limited  value  in  the  beginning 
stages,  because  of  individual  resistances  and  because  appropriate  norms  have  not  yet 
been  established.  / 

The  group  is  divided  into  small  units  of  four  or  five  persons,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  group.     These  small  groups  then  move  to  individual  rooms  so  that  each 
group  is  separated  from  t'  e  others.    The  trainer  has  already  told  them:    "In  order  to  ^ 
facilitate  the  resolution  of  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  been  struggling  with,  I  ' 
would  like  to  suggest  an  exercise  in  which  we  can  aid  each  other  in  both  individual 
and  group  functions.    It  is  very  Important,  however,  that  we  conduct  this  exercise  in 
"  a  supportive  and  nondestructive  atmosphere.    Here  is  how  we  proceed:    In  each  sub-  ^ 
group  one  person  wiM  le.^ve  the  room  for  ten  minutes.    During  that  time  the  remainfog^  ^ 
members  will  first  diagnose  this  person's  typical  style  of  interaqting  with  ethers,  artd  , 
secondly  try  to  pinpoint  definite,  specific,  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  he  might  be 
helped  to  engage  in  atypical  but  productive  behavior  both  for  himself  and  the  group. 
I  must  stress  the  terms  'definite'  and  'specific.'*    Don't  make  abstract  generalizations 
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like  *youVe  too  much  of  an  introvert,  so  try  being  an  extrovert  for  a  while.* 
Instead,  give  him  definite  and  specific  prescriptions  to  carry  out  that  are  generally 
atypical  but  productive.  Thus,  one  person  might  bo  told  to  express  anger  toward 
the  group  more  directly  and  verbally  instead  of  remaining  quiet.  The  process  coq- 
tinues  until  everyone  has  been  given  a  'behavioral  prescription.'  We  will  meet  back 
here  in  'X'  minutes  to  see  what  sort  of  changes  hove  occurred."  The  group  leader 
may  focus  upon  group  functions  as  a  gene  al  source  of  prescription,  or  he  may 
choose  to  focus  upon  functions  outside  the  group  as  in  ''back-home*'  problems.  The 
choice  of  focus  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  group  and  the  amount  of  time  allot- 
ted to  carry  out  the  behavioral  prescriptions  following  the  exercise.  After  the  group 
has  reassembled,  there  is  usually  little  urging  needed  on  the  part  of  the  trainer  to 
begin  a  discussion  of  roles,  functions,  and  effects  that  have  appeared  among  the 
group  members. 


OVERVIEW  OF  CRITICAL  INCIDENT  APPROACH 


The  critical  incident  approach  is  an  attempt  to  recognize  and  systemc^lically  arrange 
recurrent  group  phenomena  to  enable  a  group  leader  to  effectively  utilize  a  wide 
range  of  appropriate  interventions.  The  recognition  and  collection  of  critical  inci- 
dents with  a  number  of  appropriate  alternative  interventions  and  optional  structural 
exercises  should  provide  a  valuable  tool  in  teaching,;  training,  and  research.  While 
we  acknowledge  that  there  is  more  than  one  set  of  responses  to  a  given  critical  inci- 
dent, we  nevertheless  assert  that  there  are  certain  prteferred  alternatives  v>*h\ch  can 
be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  empjrical  observations  of  their  effects  upon  the  group. 
In  this  manner,  the  begining  group  leader  may  be  able  to  develop  an  effective  style 
of  leadership  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  critical  incidents  and  appropriate  responses. 
The  recognition  and  categorization  of  specific  critical  incidents  as  they  arise  will  aid 
the  group  leader  in  his  efforts  to  understand  the  phase  or  stage  in  which  a  group  is 
functioning  ^nd  the  problems  which  are^of  greatest  underlying  concern.  He  will  alsn 
be  helped  to  intervene  in  ways  that  facilitate  movement  in  a  given  direction.  This 
approach  in  no  way  inhibits  the  spontaneous  and  human  quality  of  the  leader-group 
relationship,  since  the  group  leader  is  free  to  emphasize  or  reject  intervention  alter- 
natives. The  choice  he  ultimately  makes  will  be  a  function  of  his  experiences  and  his 
developing  style  of  group  leadership.  Freedom  for  tne  group  leader  is  increased,  not 
decreased,  by  providing  a  wide  range  of  possible  intervention  alternatives. 

If  the  critical  incident  is  to  fulfill  its  function  as  a  teaching,  training,  and  research 
tool,  it  must  possess  the  flexibility  with  which  any  orjgoing  group  may  be  described, 
since  each  theoretical  approach'-nondirective,  psychoanalytic,  gestalt,  and  others-- 
has  its  own  unique  style  of  intervention.  This  should  be  reflectRvJ  in  the  quantity  of 
level,  type,  and  intensity  dimensions  of  the  intervention  cube.  If  the  intervention 
cube  is  shaded  with  those  areas  that  represent  a  specific  intervention  style,  then  a 
direct  comparison  may  be  made  between  theories,  between  areas  that  are  over-  or 
underemphasized,  between  experienced  and  beginning  group  leaders,  and  so  on.  By 
selecting  representative  examples  from  major  theoretical  approaches,  by  classifying  the 
style  of  leader  interventions,  and  by  shading  in  the  appropriate  areas  on  the  inter- 
vention cube,  a  specific  identifiable  intervention  style  emerges  thai  instantly  reflects 
the  underlying  theory. 

The  nature  of  an  intervention  is  of  paramount  Importance  to  both  the  understanding 
and  control  of  group  growth  and  development.  If  the  fact  is  accepted  that  there  is  a 
large  measure  of  regularity  and  consistency  among  groups  over  a  period  of  time  and 
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if  tnere  are  identifiable  classes  of  responses  available  to  the  group  leader,  then  an 
attempt  to  gather  and  systematize  these  incidents  and  apply  appropriate  modes  of 
response  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity.  The  recognition  and  recording  of  various 
critical  incidents  as  they  occur  during  an  interval  of  time  would  prove  valuable  in  the 
determination  of  specific  phases  of  group  development,  as  Tuckman  (1968)  has  postu- 
lated in  his  work.  The  ultimate  benefits  of  our  technological  approach  using  a  critical 
incident  model,  however,  will  be  to  the  group  that  can  effectively  use  knowledge, 
skills,  and  values  in  an  integrated  framework  that  will  be  broadly  applicable  to  the 
real  world.  W 
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ACCELERATING  PARTICIPANT  LEARNING 
A  Continuing  Cha'llenge  in  Trainer  Intervention*^ 


Samuel  A.  Culbert 
University  of  California 
Los  Angeles*,  California 


Much  of  my  professional  time  since  the  mid -1960 's  has  been 
devoted  to  training  group  trainers.     This  work  has  increased  my 
awareness  of  differences  in  trainer  styles,  values,  and  theories 
of  learning.    Moreover,  it  has  alerted  me  to  the  things  I  do  as  a 
trainer,  to  my  thoughts  about  training  and  about  others  who  are 
coming  into  this  profession,  and  in  particular,  to  the  characteris- 
tics that  distinguish  my  style  from  that  of  others.     In  this  chap- 
ter, I  articulat/e  some  of  my.  unique  characteristics  with  openness 
and  candor  in  the  hope  that  my  comments  will  stimulate  others  to 
dialogue. 

In  a- recent  paper  about  trainer  intervention  (Culbert  1970), 
I  provided  a  model  for  accelerating  group  learning  which  is  broad 
enough  so  that  any  trainer  can  superimpose  on  it  his  theories  about 
how  people  learn  and  his  techniques  for  helping  them  dp  so.  This 
model  contains  five  assumptions.^ 

1.  Trainers  oan  through  their  participation /^cele*    te  the 
natural  learning  processes  of  training  groups. 

2.  The  ultimate  goals  of  a  training  group  are  not  immediately 
attainable . 

'  3.  Experienced  trainers  can  predict  the  paths  for  reaching 
these  ultimate  goals  in  spite  of  revisions  which  must  be  made  as 
group  events  unfold. 

4,  Trainer  predictions  (whetht.^  explicit  or  implicit)  usually 
have  a  directive  impact  on  the  group process. 

5.  Guidelines  for  the  trainer's  participation  derive  from 
attention  to  those  issues  which  a  particular  phase  of  the  group's 
development  is  contributing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  group *s 
ultimate  objectives. 

In  the  . paper  mentioned  above,  the  discussion  o£^  this  model 
emphasized  what  the  trainer  may  systematically  do  to  guide  his 
group's  existence.     The  present  chapter  contains  some  of  the 
specific  methodologies  which  I  use  when  working  with  the  mod^l,  the 
rationales  for  my  behavior,  and  my  thoughts  about  the  moment-to- 
moment  ^participation  issues  a  trainer  faces.     These  issues  are 
grouped  into  three  categories:    '(1)  the  unique  responsibilities  of 
the  trainer  role;    (2)  the  singular  opportunities  of  a  trainer  for 
influencing  others;    (3)  and  the  human  demands  of  participation  as 
a  trainer  in  a  group. 


♦  §pecial  thanks  to  David  R.  Peters  for  his  helpful  comments  on  an 
earli  er  draft  of  this  chapter .  ^ 
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ISSUES  FACING  GROUP  TRAINERS 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  TRAINER  ROLE 

By  responsibilities,  I  refer  to  the  obligations  for  performance 
attached  to  the  trainer  role  as  the  result  of  the  expectations  of 
others,  of  expert  knowledge,  or  of  self -expectation . 

Responsibili'ties  resulting  from  the  expectations  of  others. 
Issue:     Can  the  trainer  role  be  diminished  to  that  of  model  group 
member? 

* 

An  assumption  I  would  like  to^  erase  is  that  the  trainer  is  just 
another  participant.     Many  contend  that  a  trainer  is  simply  a  more 
experienced  group  member  or 'the  best  group  participant.     In  reality, 
while  he  is  both  of  these,  he  also  has  some  unique  responsibilities.- 

Certainly  the  trainer  is  a  model,  whether  by  his  own  intent  or 
because  others  who  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  discover  guide- 
lines for  their  participation  in  the  group  will  see  him  that  way. 
Participants  will  expect  him  to  be  someone  who  has  successfully 
dealt  with  many  of  the  struggles  currently  confronting  them  in  the 
group.     And  in  all  likelihood,  the  trainer  will  also  see  himself 
this  way.     Moreover,  participants  will  quickly  observe  that  when  the 
"votes"  are  tabulated,  the  trainer  has  voted  more  than  once,  he  is 
a  power  figure  and  others  will  seek  to  gain  similar  power  by  support- 
ing his  views. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  trainer's  struggles,  nd:  his 
successes,  and  the  ways  he  deals  with  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal 
dilemmas,  not  his  solutions  to  them,  that  give  him  what  singular 
value  he  has  as  a  model.     For  example,  a  while  ago  I  had  the  exper- 
ience of  listening  to  a  participant  tell  of  a  struggle  that  was 
causing  him  considerable  pain.     Since  I  felt  deeply  with  him,  I 
decided  that  I  would  share  something  parallel  that  I  had  struggled 
with  a  few  years  earlier.     pis  reaction  was  indeed  a  lesson  for  me: 
"Hot  dog  for  you,  Sam.     You  got  over  yours*     What  does  that  do  for 
me?"  / 

Modeling  is  an  unfortunate  term  because  it  can  imply  that 
something  about  the  trainer's  behavior  is  a  performance  for  others 
to  replicate.     I  use  the  term  to  mean  that  a  trainer  can  use  his 
real  and  natural  interactions,  with  the  existential  outcomes,  to 
illustrate  the  potentialities  of  certain  kinds  of  behaviors  and 
relationships . 

Responsihilities  resulting  from  the  trainer's  expert  knowledge . 
There  are  a  number  of  responsibilities  which  should  be  assumed  by 
the  trainer  when  no  one  else  in  the  group  has  thought — or  has 
exE>ertise — to  pursue  them.     Sketched  b^low  are  ten  which  the  trainer 
might  be  uniquely  qualified  to  handle- 

trainer  is  responsible  for  keeping  participants  aware  of  what 
is  happening .     The  trainer  should  provide  a  road  map,  relating  here- 
and-now  activities  to  group  goals  in  order  to  assist  participants 
when  they  get  lost.     For  practical  parposes,  people  are  nonpartici- 
pants  when  they  are  confused  or  when  their  thoughts  are  drifting  to 
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something  else.     Before  a  group  begins^  I  ask  participants  to  let 
the  rest  of  us  know  if  they  become  lost,  mentioning  that  in  this 
way  we  all  have  a  chance  to  reexeunine  group  focus  and  its  useful- 
ness to  our  learning.    At  the  trainer  level,  I  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  admit  I  am  also  lost  or  to  highlight  group  process  and  to 
communicate  a  broader  understanding  of  its  potential  than  new 
participants  can  recognise  by  themselves. 

A  trainer  is  responsible  for  developing  group  norms  consistent 
'with  bis  learning  theories.     The  norms  of  trust,  exposure  of  diffe- 
rences, and  exchanging  of  perceptions  are  among  those  which  lead 
participants  to  see  blind  spots  and  to  experiment  with  new  behavior. 

A  norm  I  try  to  support  is  that  participants  share  their 
personal  needs  when  they  ask  someone  else  to  change.     For  excimple, 
let  us  suppose  that  group  members  confront  a  silent  person  about 
his  nonparticipation.     If  formulated  in  terms  of  a  "should" — every 
responsible  member  should  voice  his  views — the  whole  group  i^  in 
danger  of  missing  a  Very  important  learning:     "Why  do  the  confront- 
ing members  need  the  quiet  one  to  speakf "    The  group  can  simply 
dedide  that  the  quiet  one  is  trying  to  manipulate  the  group, 
demanding  visibility  and  support  by  means  of  his  silence.  However, 
this  conclusion  limits  the  learning  for  everyone.  Confronting 
members  often  do  not  really  face  the  anxieties  the  silence  creates. 
They  may  fear  it  masks  criticism.     They  may  be  motivated  by  their 
own  needs  for  inclusion  and  acceptance  to  form  a  group  norm  th^at 
everyone  must  participate.     They  may  be  volunteering  someone  for 
attention  to  keep  the  focus  off.  themselves.     For  his  part-,  the 
silent  person  never  really  gets  beyond  the  interpersonal  patterns 
that  have  characterized  his  everyday  relationships.     He  does  not 
discover  the  extent  of  the  control  he  exercises,  the  power  he  can 
have  without  silence,  or  the  rich  opportunities  for  interpersonal 
connections  that  systematicaljl^  fall  beyond  his  reach.    -5^11  these 
learnings  become  possibilities  when  a  group  lorm  obligates  partici- 
pants to  share  their  own  needs  in  asking  someone  else  to  change. 

A  trainer  is  responsible  for  providing  etccurate  perspective  for 
the  feedback  received  by  part ic: pant s .     The  trainer  should  balance 
hostility  with  warmrh  end  support  with  confrontation.     For  iastance, 
when  someone  is  receivinc^  a  great  deal  of  critical  feedback  from 
three  or  four  vocal  group  members,  he  often  loses  perspective  about 
just  hew  widespread  the  criticism  is.     When  I  think  this  is* happen- 
ing,  I  point  out  to  the  groUp  that  this  person  is  actiag^  as  if 
3veryone  were  critical  of  him;  I  thus  give  others  who  may  feel 
rJifferently  a  chance  to  voice  their  feelings.     Even  when  a  yroap 
is  unanimous  in  cr'.ticism,  I  t""y  to  introduce  multiple  perspectives 
by  asking  participants  to  express  that  self-information  which 
reflects  *-.he  unique  problem  posed  for  them  by  this  "objectionable" 
cLaracteiistic,     Fiilure  to  provide  an  accurate  perspective  cm  lead 
to  eventual  resentment  of  tho  qroup  bv  the  criticized  participant 
as  he  gathers  more  accurate  informatior  from  his  xelstioaships  with 
others  outside  the  group. 

There  is  a  special  variation  of  this  responsibility  that 
trainers  must  keep  in  mind  wh<^n  ^hariny  their  own  feelings.  Most 
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participants  think  af  their  expression  of  feelings  as  revealing  very 
intense  matters.     Trainers  are  more  used  to  expressing  feelings, 
even  subtle  ones.     They  frequently  overstate  or  speculate  about 
feelings  to  teach  a  participant  something.     A  trainer  should  be 
careful  to  point  out  when  his  purpose  is  didactic,  and  he  should 
qualify  overstated  feelings  by  such  remarks  as,   "I'm  only  20  percent 
annoyed."     Because. the  trainer  is  a  power  figure,  fallure'to  qualify  •  • 
the  degree  of  his  emotional  expression  can  be  intimidating. 

A   trainer  is  responsible   Eor  keeping  the  tension   level   of  thfe 
group  at  an  optimum  level  for  learning ,     Research  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  tension  bears  a  curvalinear  relationship  to  learning 
and,  I  would  add,  to  relationship-building.     Too  litLle  tension 
leaves  participants  uninvolved  and  disengaged;  ^.oo  much  polarizes 
them  and  cuts  off  communication  among  them.     A  technique  th^at  I 
frequently  use  for  raising  or  lowering  group  tension  levels  is  to 
spend  time  helping  participants  sharpen  their  statem^ants  to  one 
another.     For  instance,  after  silefitie  someone  might  say,   "For  the  ^ 
first  time  I  felt  good  about  one  of  our  silences."    When  I  want  to 
raise' terision  levels,   I  ask  the  participant  to  say  more  about  why 
this  silence  differs  from  previous  ones.     This  can  help  make  him 
aware  of  the  sources  of  his  tension-     When  I  want  to  reduce  the 
tension,  I  azk  him  to  ^ay  more  about  what  is  contributing  to  his 
comfort.  /  ^ 

A  trainer  is  responrsitle  for  lending  his  vitality  to  a  group. 
Experience-based  learning  is  a  very  demanding  process  which  requires 
more  momentuia  than  is  usually  needed  in  order  to  overcome  the 
barriers  to  personal  learning.   ,If  this  were  not  so,  this  type  of 
learning  would  occur  much  more  frequently  than  it  does  in  our  daily 
routines.     The  trainer's  aptitude  for  spotting' learning  opportuni- 
ties and  his  experience  in  qenera'ing  excitement  over  the  pousible 
results  of  these  opporttinities  provide  him  with  a  baiik  of  vitality 
which  he  can  lend  to  the  group.     Of  course,  there  are  key  moments 
when  group  members  need  to  experience  their  lack  of  energy  in  order 
to  develop  their  own  momentum;  the  best  contribution  the  trainer 
can  offer  at  tnese  times  is  his  ^^ilence. 

A'tzainer  is  responsibln  foi   acting  as  referee  from  time  to 
time.     Frequently  a  trainer  sees  mei'±)ers  going  back-and-forth  with 
statements  such  a^i ,    'You  did  this.   .   .   .     *'No    I  didn't.     You  merely' 
see  it  that  wa*^  because.   ..."    At  some  po-^nt  the  trainer  can  save  the 
group  a  lot  of  tin^e  and  frustrax-ion  .by  asking  fcr^dafca  and  helping 
to  proauco*  it  and  by  settin^^  up  rules  for  talking,  such  as  the  ' 
common,  "I  think  you  could  hear  one  another  better  if  you  used 
instead  of  'we.'"     He  can  also  provide  perspective  with  a  statement 
oX  the  following  type:     "You're  so  wound  up  with  one  another  that  I 
dor. 't  think  either  of  you  is  going  to  get  through.     Why  doesn't  each 
of  you  pick  someone  else  who  knows  what  you're  trying  to. say  and 
ask  them  communicate  for  you?"  \ 

A   trainer  is  responsible  for  providing^  opportunities  for  group 
members  to  work  on  the  centrally  important   thame  of  relations  with  - 
authority  or  pov^er .     Everyone  comes  to  a  group  with  problems  about 
authority,  power,  receptiveness  to  influence,  and  the  li|ce.  Author- 
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ity,  and  power  struggles  are  born,  early  in  a- person's  life  and  take 
a  long  time  to  resolve.     They. usually' have  numerous  daily  conse- 
quences.    An  important,  omnipresent  dimension  of  a  training  group 
is  that  it  gives  participants  a  chance  to  do  further  work  on  these 
issues.     It  presents, 21  powerful "format  for  attacking  them,  and  the 
trainer  is  the  key  to  this  process.     In  contrast  to  daily  encounters 
with  authority  where  open  expression  of  conflicts  usually ^knocks  a 
participant  out  of  dialogue  with  the  person  in  authority,  the 
trainer  remains  in  dialogue  with  each  participant  pver  a  period  of 
time.     Participants,  then,  can  use  their  relationships  with  the 
trainer  either  for  diagnosis  or  for  experiinentatioil  with  new 
behavior  .     Most  often  this_  rejquire_s_  interacting  „vd.th  the  trainer  ^s  .  ^ 
masculine  side:     the  part  of  him  which  is  .intellectual ,  challenging, 
directive,  personally  assertive^  or  willing  to  fight  openly." 
.Unfortunately,  despite  the  preponder^ance  of  male  trainers,  only  a 
minority  seem  to  train  with  their  masculine  sides  salient.  Most 
interpret  ^e  trainer  role'  as  predominantly  feminine — even  maternal 
— interacting  by  giving  support,  nurture  ,  ' responsiveness ,  gui.dance, 
or  reasonableness.  •  .  .  - 

A  p^ihe-r  is  responsible  for  identifying  and  helping  break  up 
group  ^ames  which  interfere  with  learning .     This  is*  a  very  difficult 
challenge  for  a  new  trainer  since  these  games  are  often  organized 
around  one  of  his  weak  sides.   ^Groups  can  subconsciously  sense  a 
trainer's  idiosyncrasies  and  play  on  them  to  get  control  of  a^ 
situatioh.     A  group  game  to  which  new  trainers  are  especially 
vulnerable  is  the  unconscious  collusion  to  protect  the  image  of 
the  leader  as  strong  and  knowledgealble.     Casting  the  trainer  in 
this  role  supposedly  provides  security  to  group  members.     Of  course, 
there  are  many  collusions  which  group  members  enter  into  to  protect 
their  own  weak  sides,,  but'  these  are  usually  easier  for  the  trainer  . 
to  spot  ahd  interrupt.  ^      ,  . 

Following  are  two  examples'  of  group  collusion  which  I  encoun- 
tered when  observing  new  trainers.  <     .  • 

1.     The  group  talked  as  though  they  had  established 
a  very  warm  atmosphere,  but'  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  it.     My  first  thought  was  that  whatever 
produced  the  warmth  /the  members  were  alluding  to 
had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  session  that  I  had 
not  observed.     Then,  however,  the  conversation 
veered  away  from  an  opportunity  for  two  participants 
to  appropriately  recognize  their  appreciation  for 
one  another.     No  one  objected  when  the  subject  was 
shifted  suddenly  to  another  subject  which  produced  -  . 
a  seemahgly  wcirm  interchange  among, the  participants. 
Later  the  trainer  and* I  discussed  his  own  personal 
^oblems  with  intimacy  and  after  some  time  w$ 
concluded  that  his  group  was  mirroring  these  prob- 
lems.    They  were  giving' the  illusion  of  intimacy 
and  depth  as  a  defense  against  their  anxiety  in 


displaying  the  caring  and  vulnerability  required 
for  achieving  real  intimacy, •  '  ,  • 


2,     The  trainer  was  very  aware  of  my  presence  as  a 
consultant,  despite  out  having  discussed  thd 
possibility  of^ this  awareness  before  the  group. 
He  was  very*  concerned  with  impressing  me,  aftd  my 
own  needs  uricdndciously  reinforced  this  concern. 
The  training  session  produced  no  beneficial 
results,*   Participants  were  slow  And  quijet  and* 
^  refused  to  build  upon  onh  another's  comments,^  ' 
 fft^e--tra"ine^^-'reaeted~*o-fehis  -by  -becoming-^ 


ingly  active;  he  singlehandecUy  was  trying  to  be 
the  group.     The  session  en(ied  inr  frustration  for 
..everyone;  for  the  trainer  because  4?f  his  perfor- 
mance, and  for  the  participants  because  of  their  '  - 
inability  to  capitalize  on  the  leadership  "offered"  - 
them.     In  my  subsequent  discussion  with  the 
trainer,  , we  poj^ited  another  strategy,     He  could 
have  helped  generate  another  kind  of  process  and 
■  smoked  out  live  issues  by  saying  to  the  group, 
"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  happening  tonight. 
Are  there  any  reasons  why  we  jusKdon't  knock 
.     off?"  •  ^ 

In  asserting  the  trainer's  responsibility  for  breaking  up  group 
games,  I  am  npt  advocating,  that  he  enter  and  save  the^ group  whenever 
things  are  noj^  proceeding  well,    TarlJ  of  particit)ant's  learning  is 
in  learning  to  shap^  the  group  p:;ocess  around  themselves In  my 
thinking,  however,  the  trainer  has  responsibility  for^^ contributing 
his  assessment  ^of  interaction  patterns— even  when  letting  the  group 
members  "do  it  themselves,"    The  group  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
use  these  contributions,  but  it  is  helpful  if  members  see  the  train- 
er as  pitching^'in, rather  than^  as  sitting  back  passively ,    For  . 
'exaunple,  in  moments  of  group  malaise,  the  traineHj' ^shouxd  be  search- 
ing his  silence  for  ways  to  help,  even  if  this  means  telling  the 
group  that  he  has  been  thinking  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  about 
what^to  do  but  has  not  been  able. to  come/ up  with  anything, 

A  trainer  is  responsible  tor  helping  participants*  separate  - 
diagnosis  from  a  mandate  for  change.     Realizing  the.  existehce  of  a 
problem  does  not  necessarily  r^eveal  its  solution.     Group  members 
often* react  angrily  when  the  trainer  points  out  something  they  know 
to  be  true  'but  which  they  do  not.  like  about  themselves-,  although 
the  trainer's  motivation  for  tilling  them  may  have  beeri  construe-  , 

^tive*  In  such  ceases,  it.is  ^il^ely  that  members  project  upon  the 
statements  a  stronger  criticism  than  was '-.probably  intended.  Any 
criticism  may ^actually  be  about'  their  ineffectiveness  in  getting 

•  what  they  want  for  themselves  or  about,  the  problems  their 
behavior  creates  in  a  relationship  with  them.    The  members,  however, 
feeling  inadequate  because  they  cannot  immediately  change,  are  ' 
self -critical  and  thus  defensive. 
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The  trainer  can  perform  a  beneficial  servibe  to  group  members^  * 
merely^by  finding  support  for  them  against  their  own  self-criticism. 
Pa^jticipants  need  to  discover  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  the^ 
difficulties  they  have  in  changing.   *The  trainer  can  help  with  this 
by  asking  a  participant  to  repeat  his  description  of  the  criticized 
characteristic  so  that  the  other  participants  can  see  it  clearly. 
Typically  this  reveals  problems  in  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
participant  sees  himself  an<3  underscores  any- gaps  in  his  under- 
standing of  his  motivations. 

Since  is  is  usually  the  narrowness  of  the  insight  that  has 
block:e(i^  previous  attempts  to  change,  sep^irating  diagnosis  from 

-<rfiange^  usually  makes—avaiiabiev  behaVier  alternative^.  Ixv~such   _ 

situations,  the  trainer  is  dealing  with  a  real-self /ideal-self 
discrepancy.     The  participant  is  frustrated ^ because  his  behavior 
is  not  more  like  his  ideal  of  how  it  "should"  be.     A  more  accurate 
real-self  picture  usually  reveals  "good"  reasons  why  the  participant 
behaves  the  way  he  does  and,  in  the  pr'ocess,  confronts  unrealistic 
aspects  of  the  ideal-self  image.     The  anxiety  aroused  by  too  large 
a  gap  between  real-  and  ideal-self  images  is  reduced.  -Thus, 
providing  an  accurate  real-self  picture  often  leads  participants 
to  greater  self-aQceptance  and  frees  them  to  change,  or  not  to 
change,  their  behavior. 

A  trainer  is  responsible  for  helping  a  participant  s.eparate 
the  positive,   goaJ -congruent  aspects  of  his  behavior  from  those- 
aspects  which  are  viewed  negatively  by  others  and  which  cause^him 
to  want  to  change.     Group  members  frequently  experience  the  Reeling 
that  they  are  being  asked  to  change  a  favorite  quality,  even  though 
they  cannot  quite  articulate  what  they"  like  about  it.     When  dealing 
with  so-called  normals /  the  truiner  must  remember  that  there  are 
adaptive  aspect^  of  all  -behavior  and  that  these  aspects  must  be 
considered  lest  the  person  being  asked  to  change  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  loss.     Separating  the  adaptive  fr<3m  the  maladaptive,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  task  that  the  trainer  can  count  on  other  group         ^  ' 
members  (with  dynamic  and  complex  links  with  one  another)  to 
perform. 

For  instance,  a  participant's  aggressive  behavior  when  angry 
can  block  the  expression  of  others.    Given  a  choice,  the  aggressive 
participant  probably  does  not  want  to  do  this.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  angry  behavior  also  has  useful  aspects  for  him,  such' as  allowing 
him  to  release  tension  and  freeing  him  to  be  a  more- interesting  ^ 
companion  for  others.     The  message,  "Stop  being  so  aggressive,"  \^ 
needs  to  be  received  with  greater  precision;  the  message  is  not 
just  "Stop  being  aggressive,*"  but  also  "Stop  violating  my  boundaries 
.with  your  aggressiveness."    The  challenge  to  the  trainer  is  to 
manage,  when  possible,  the  following  pjrocessr     (1)  Make  the  conse^ 
quences  for;  the  person  objecting  to  the  aggressive  behavior  more 
apparent  to  the  aggressive  person;    (2)  Get  the  aggressive  person  to 
state  his  values  about  these  consequences   (the  reactions  of  the 
'objector)  without  losing  his  sense  of  the  adaptive  aspects  of  the 
aggression;  and  (3)  Get  both  to  collaborate  in. modifying  the 
troublesome  aspects  of  the  .aggressive  person's  behavior.  When 
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accomplished,  this  kind  ^of  collaboration  can  lead  to  deep  exp^-es- 
sions  of  wariTith  as  each  person  in  the  conflict  experiences  from  the 
other  respect  for  anfl  support  in  the  dileittma.    The  objector  gains  . 
the  understanding  and  respec,t  of  the  aggressive  person  for  the 
problems  he  is  experiencing  with  him,  and  the  aggressor  gains 
support  in^his^  aMlity  to  change  his  behavior  without  giving  up 
some  aspects  which  are  valuable  to  him. 

^Responsibilities  resulting  from  a  trainer^s  self -expectation. 
Issue:     Must  the  , trainer  require  participants  to  accept  as  a  matter 
of  faith  his  asisumptions  about  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  produce 
learning?  '  .  .  ^ 


My.  response  .to  , this  issue  is  a  resounding  " no "~~of  "course 
tempered  in  practice  by  my  limitations  in  articulating  training- 
grQup  processes  and  by  my  own  behavior  as  a  critical  part  of  those 
learning  processes,.    1  strongly  believe  that  the  most  central  value 
i  of-  the  training-group  process  is  that  participants  learn  how  they* 
.  have  learned.    In  fact,  my  ultimate  objective  as  a  trainer  is  'to 
.   teach  participants  how  to  produce  similar  learnings  in  their  daijy 
activities.     (I  will  go  into  this  more  fully  in  a  later  section  of 
this  paper.)    This  objective  is  hard  to  gain  when  the  trailer  takes 
'  the  nondisciosing  ro-le  of  guru.     To  the  extent  thati  the  trainer  is 
either  not , articulate  or  is  unwilling  to  discuss  his  assumptions,, 
,he  is  subtly  building  up  his  own  charisma  at  the  expense  of  parti- 
cipant learning.'    On  the  other  hand,  some  trainers  believe  that 
immediate  solutions  to  problems,  transcendental  experiences,  and 
exploration  of  the  depths  of  interpersonal  connections  in  the  group 
are  the  most  important  outcomes  of-  a  training  group;  these  trainers 
can  make  good  use  o£  the  r'^e  of  guru-trainer  to  produce  such  out- 
comes. ^  *  '  ' 

Early  in  a  group,  participants  frequently  require  more 
informational  support  than  the  trainer  can  usefully  im]gjart.^  For- 
one  thing,  participant  needs  for  information  are  usually  based 
on  emotions  which  they  do  not  want  to  admit.    Thus,  these  feelings 
9re  hot  easily  engaged.     At  such  points,  the  trainer  may  seek  to 
engender  confidence  in  Kis  own  abilities  in  lieu  of  information. 
I  beldeve,  however,  tha^t  even  under  these  circumstances  it  i^"^ 
better  for  the  trainer  to  build  confidence  in  himself  by  means  of 
an  in-the-group  track  record  than  by  relying  on  prestige  or  status 
brought  from  out-of-the7^roup  activities.. 

For  the  trainer  to 'discuss  his  assumptions  about  learning- 
.  producing(jbehavior  gives  each  participant^more  responsibility  fpr 
group  process  as  well  as  for  his  own  behavior.     It  challenges  each 
person  to  be  the  a:fchi-tect  of  his  own  learning  -and  to  involve  others 
as  they  are  relevant  to  this  process.    Not  being  encumbered'  by  the 
•expectation  that  he' will  manage  each  participant learning  frees 
the  trainer  for  data-producing  and  integrating-. roles  which  only  he 
,can  fill.  "  H  - 

Participant  responsibility  is  not  possible  when  the  trainer 
makes  a  statement  that  interprets  behavior  without  revealing  his 
data,  when  he  picks  at  words  rather  than  recipr'qcaliy  engages 
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partic'ipants ,  or  when"  he  supports  and  feeds  transference  rather 
than  clarirfies  group  preceptions  of  himself  as  a  person.  In 
addressing -tJiis  issue,  J  .make  a  point  of  sharing  my  data  with  a 
group  by  replacing  "Somehow  I  get  the  feeliAg  that.   .  with 
"Let*me  share.    .        interventions' and  statements  of  the  reasons  • 
<fdr  a  particular  sharing. 

There  are  some,  other  obvious  benefits  ^^lat  accrue  personally 
to  trainers  who  attempt  to  make  their  assumptions  public.  These 
^trainers  get  immediate  feedback  about  the  accuracy  of  'their 
theories  and  the  usefulness  of  their  interventipns ,  with  implicit 
suggestions  f or ^ modifications.     They  also  learn  by  being  asked 
questions  to  which  they  do  not  yet  know  the  answers.     By  making 

a^iSnptyons  public^  ^trainers  also  canr  learn~\dixie-demonsirrating  

the  experience-based  methodologies  of  data  collection  and  analysis, 
while  experimenting  with  new  behavior,  and  while  generalizing 
from  new  learnings  to 'modify  related  theories. 

Issue:     To  what  extent  must  participant  learnings  be  made 
explicit?  (  ,       ^  . 

Learning  must  be  made  explicit  to  a  considerable  extent.  An 
-.^npoYtant  trainer  responsibil'ity  is  to  arrange  impromptu  examina- 
tions of  what  the  learning  participants  indicate   (often  without 
words)   they  experience.     In  dealing  with  personal  learning,  people^ 
can  hedge  on  their  iatentions  to  change  unless  they  publicly  put 
their  learnings  into|words.     Verbalization  and  public  acknowledge- 
ment seem  to  serve  three  major  purposes:     (1)  They  press  the  '  • 
learn^er  to  address  gaps  in  conceptualization  which  cause  him  to 
be  tentative  about  that  whiph  he  already  knows;    (2)  They  produce 
a  concrete  expression  of  thi^  learner's  commitment  tp  act  to  which 
he  can'  later  refer  as  a  bench  mark  for^  evaluating  his  behavJLor; 
(3)  TJhey  elicit  support  ^om  others  in  unlocking  the  lear;ier  from 
old  patterns' which  are  discrepant  with  his  new  desires  for 
participation. 

Explicit  statements  of  participant  learning  are  also  valuable 
to  the  trainer.     I  am  often  surprised  to ^ find  that  the  meaning  of 
a  group  experience  for  a  participant  is  not  what  I  had  assumed. 
As*  a  trainer,  I  feel  an  obligation  not  to  brainwash  people  to  -see 
things  differently  than  they  do.     Explicit  expression  allows  both 
participants  and  me  to  be  aware  of  our  differences  and  to  recognize 
subsequent  opportunities  for  data  collection  which  are  relevant  to 
dialogue^and  mutual  understanding. 

Certainly  there  are  rich  implicit  learnings  that  defy  descrip- 
tion and  that  in  some  cases  would  be  diminished  fey  discussion. 
Such  learnings  center  around  expressions  of  intimacy.     I  call  such 
experiences  "existentially  pure."    With  the  passage  of  time,  how- 
ever, people  become  less  vulnerable  Vfhen  talking  about  these 
experiences,  so  that  we  can  learn  from  them  without  violating 
their  memory.     I  jokingly  tell  participants  my  main  commitment 
is  to  a  "learn-in,"  not  a  "l6ve-in." 


'OPPORTUNITIES  OF  A  TRAINER  FOR. INFLUENCING  OTHERS 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  trainer  gets  more  th^an  one 
"vote"  in  the  democratic  processes  of  the  training  group.*  Even  if 
the  -trainer  leaves  the  room>  some  participants  in  the  group  are 
guessing  how  he  would  "vote"  if  He  were  present:    This  is  a  fact 
\io  matter  JioW-jnuch-  a  specif  ic_-.traineii'^might  .p.ro_t.es_t . 

Issue:     Should  the  trainer  strongly  influence  a  training 
group's  climate  in  terms  of  his  own  preferred'  style  for  group 
interaction?    The  trainer  should  decidedly  influence  a  group's 
climate,  as  long  as  his  preferred  style  provid.es*  enough  latitude 
so*  that  participants  can  learn  using  variations  suited  to  the 

-wayS'-^hey— learn— besW-^   ^1  ^>  

^Grotip  draining  is  stilOL  an  art^.    For  practical  purposes  this 
means  that  different  trainers  can  achieve  similar  results  by  doing 
things  in  their  own*  individual  ways.    Each  trainer  has  his  own  * 
theories  of  how  people  learn  and  how  he  can  best  contribute  to 
these  learnings.   ^ While  all  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  fetate  our 
theories  as  if  they  were  equally  valid  for  others,  we  privately 
acknowledge  that,  in  part,  our  theories  are  formal  justification 
for  our  doing  the.  thing  we. uniquely  do  best.     It  is  in  the  parti^ 
cipants'  best  interests  for  th3  trainer,  when  necessary,  to 
structure  the  group  so  that  he  can  employ  his  best  style.  Without 
detracting  from  the  validity  of  this- assumption,  I,,  have  also  learned 

ifrom  my  work  with-  interns  and  my  research  (Culbert  1968)  that  most 
trainers  have  a  far  greater  range  of  participation  styl»es  than  they 
typically  express.     Accordingly,  I  both  encourage  new  trainers  to 
do  what,  they  feel  they  do  best  Snd  also  to  experim^^nt  with  new  ways 
of  accomplishing  their  trai*ning-group-objectives . 

As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  mention  one  of  the  things  which 
I  do  well  in  a  training  group.  .^.I  use  my  own'  personal  involvement 
in  the  group  process  as  a  key  means  of  illustrating  dataiwhich  are  - 
critical  to  diagnosis  and  problem  identification.    Typically  I  am 

^fter-data  that  are  not  quit^  at  the  lev^l  of^roup  consciousness 
so  that  they  could  not  easily  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  others. 
I  begin  by  jsngaging  the  participants  (or  the.  group  if  my  hunch  is 
at  the  level  of  group  process)  on  the  dilemiAas  with  which  their 
behavior  faces  me  or  the  feelings  they  stir  up  in  me.    The  purpose 
is  to  get  myself  involved  in  an  interaction  in  which  I  experience 
.the  behavior  I  want  to  .comment  about.     In  the  process,  I  am  a 
rather  open  participant  and  am  very  responsive  to  .discussijng  "my 
piece  of  the  action."    It  has  been  commented  that' there  are  real 
"handles"  on  me  if  someone  wants  to  get^back  at  me^ as  a  way  of 
discharging  his  defensiveness. 

*\When  the  critical  data  have  been  made  visible  in  my  interaction 
and  my  feelings  as  well  as  those  of  the  person  or  persons  I  was 
addressing  are  at  a  point  of  at  least  temporary  resolution,  I 
invite  the  others  in  the  group  into  the  conversation.    With  the  data 
more  evident,  they  are  able  to  be  more  articulate  about  similar 
issues  they  have  been  experiencing  with  the  person  with  whom  I  was 

*  I  learned  this  most  vividly  from  Leland  Bradford^  former  head  of^ 
the  N*L  Institute  for  Applied  Behavioral  Science.  How  it  delight 
ed  me  to  hear  him  say  during  an  NTL  Central  Office  Staff  meeting, 
•^I  cast  oi>e.  very*  strong  vote  for...." 
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involved  or  with  others  in  the  group.     I  conclude  my  participation 
by  conceptualizing-^he-data  I  observed  both  in  my  interaction-and 
in  the  subsequent ^comments  of  others  and  then  try  to  complete  the 
bridges  to  others  ^o  could-  have  been  involved  but  have  not  yet 
particip<ated'.    Al'though  I  intend  this  kind  of  participation  for 
diagnosti<f^^l«^oses,  it  frequently  .stimulates  a  learning  proces^s 
by  produfaing  a  disequilibrium  between  the  behavior  the ' participant 
wanta^  change  and  t'he  anxiety  which  was  previously  kept  under 
wraps  by  this  behavior. 

Intentionally  structuring  a  training  group  to  supportf  the 
tr,ainer*s  unique  style  is  *a  process  which  requires  constant  ^  injbro- 
spect^6n  if  the  trainer  is  to*  remain  effective.    There  is  always 
a  risic  4:hat  the  focus  will  be  more  on  the  trainer's  needs  than  on 

"^hos*^  of  the~pairbicipants^r  ~  ^he  opportunities  to^  at4:ai^i  professional   

effectiveness  while  fulfilling  personal  needs  makes  the  trainer  •  . 
role  an  unusually  attractive  one.    Those  who  fill  it  have  a  context 
for^'centrality,  self-disqlosure,  influencing  and  helping  others, 
having,  their  sensitivities  appreciated,  demonstrating  effectiveness  ^ 
as  *^  person,  being  seen  as  sexually  attractive,  and  so  on.'  While 
many  such  expressions  can  be  satisfied  simultaneously  with  partici- 
pant growth* and  .learning,  some  block  the  participants.     I  have 
never  yet  observed  a  trainer  whose  needs  did  hot  occasionally  get 
in*the  way  of  other  people's  learning.     The  challenge  here  is  for 
the  trainer.  hin\self  to  be  an  open  system  with  means  for  monitoring 
his  actions i  for  assessing  their  consequences  for  others,  and  for 
changing  his  training' behavior  when  appropriate.    Flexibility — ;thq • 
ability  to  change  within  the  group^-^s  more  often  than  not  contin- 
gent upon  the  trainer's  ability  to  find  ways  of  fulfilling  the  same 
needs  outside  the  group.    All, trainers  confront  this  problem  to 
some  extent.  ^ 

Just  as  individual  trainers  have  their  own  styles  (albeit  some 
less  effective  than  others)  for  facilitating  group  learnin'g,  parti- 
cipants too  have  styles  which  characterize  the  conditions  ^ijnder 
which  they  learn  best.    For  example,  given  alternatives,  some  people 
.prefer  aggressive  interaction  and  other?  require  a  group . climate  of^ 
considerable  support.    While  some  day  we  may  know  .enough  about 
learnings  and  training  styles  to  form  optimiam  matches;  today  we  _ 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  finding  trainers  whose-  styles,_regard-"  ^ 
less  of  specific  characteristics,  provide  enough  freedom  so  *that 
participants  can  learn  in^  the  individual  w'ays  which  are  best  suited 
to  them.  ,  .      ^  ' 

The  key  characteristics  in  providing  participants  v/ith  this 
kind  of  freedom  are  breadth  of  trainer  repertoire  and  personal 
willingness  to  try  different  alternatives.    This  does  not  mean  that 
the  trainer  need  be  all  things  to  all  people — only  that  he  exercise 
flexibility  and  a  willingness  to  try  different  types  of  intervene 
tions  and  to  work  within  climates  that  are  codetermined  by  partici- 
pant needa.  -For  example,  I  recently  tried  a  var-iety  of  interven-  y 
tio^is  in  an  attempt  to  help  a  .participant  get  beyond  his  cynicism.     '   J  ' 
I  first  dropped  the  seed  of  a  confrontation  between  the  participant 
and  another  group  member  who  was  trying  to  get  closer  to  him.  I 
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personally  empathized  that  the  reason  for  his  cynicism  was  probably 
not  that  he  did  not  care^  but  that  he  cared  too  much.     I  encouraged 
others  to  talk  with  him  edDOUt  his  isolated  position  in  the  group. 
None*-of  these  ^interventions  helped  him.    He  finally  was  able  to  make 
consideraU^le  progress  when  I  engineered  a  rola'  play  in  which  he  con- 
fronted himself  as  if  he  were  another  group  m^[nber  , trying  to  get 
through  his  cynidism  to  say  something  that  was  personally  important. 

Issue:     Does  directive  aotion'on  the  trainerjs  part  interfere 
with  the  democratic  learning g^rocesses  of  his  training  group?  * 
The  democratic' processes  of  ^''training'^  group  confront  p^irticipants 
with  how  much  of  their  potentia,l.*for  change  is  self-determined. 
Moreover,  the  processes  produce  data  about  each  person's  unique 
style  of^ea^rniftg^— exerting—leadership,  and  reacting  to  the  influence 
of  others.     In  subscribing  to  the  usefulness  of  these  processes, 
most  trainers  used  to  feel  it  was  necessary  for  the  leader  role  to 
be  rilled  with  nondirective  behavior.    The  democratic  group  proces- 
ses were  initiated  by  'confronting  participants  with  an  unstructured 
and  ambiguous  situation  and  then  the  trainer  implicitly  challenged 
them. to  make  something  out  of  it.     In  coping  with  this  trained-struc- 
tured dilemma,  participants  produced  data  representative  of  their 
poping  styles.    The  group -could  analyze  and^ relate  to  these  data  ' 
once  they  found  out  what -they  were  supposed  to  do.    Marrow  (1964) 
presents  an  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  training.    The  train- 
er's role,  in  the  simplest  sense,  was  not  €o  tell  the  group  what  to 
do  but  periodically  to  ask 'members  to  aijalyze  tihe  group's  process 
or  to  share  their  own  reflections  .cibout  the  salient  dynamics  and' 
learning  conflicts  facsing  the  group  or  individual  members.  Col- 
leagues who  trained  this  way, tell  me,  however,  that  they  were  not 
.  responding  to  a  table  of  random  numbers  when  they  chose  a  particular 
time  to  ask  the  g1?oup  to  reflecj:-^  *There  is  no  doubt  tha't  their 
directiveness  was  subtle. 

It  is  rare  to  find  such  a  group  today.    For  one  thing,  partic- * 
ipants  seldom  come  to  groups  without  first  speaking  with  a  number  of 
others  who  have  had  traini/ig-group  experiences.    They  not  only  know 
what  kind  of  group  processes  to  expect  but  sometimes  know  about  some 
of  J:heir  trainer's  salient  personal  characteristics.    Trainers  are 
no  longer  content  with  group  learning  rates  produced  wi^hoiit  a  sub-, 
stantial  Eunount  of  trainer  participation.    They  want  'to  experiment 
with  tneir  intuitions  and  their  theories  for  accelerating  partic- 
ipant learning.     Trainers  also  acknowledge 'that  their  own* partic- 
ipation is  an  important  buffer  against  their  own  f restriction  and  ^ 
the  boredoip  that  is  produced  by  a  nondirectivfe  *styie.    Thus,  \ in 
acknowledging  the.  directive  aspects  of  the  trainer  role,  the  issue 
has  become',  "How  can  the  trainer  give  his  directive  participation 
to  the  group  so  that  he  -does  not  interfere  with^  the  democratic 
*  learning  process  necessary  for  certain  kinds  of  participant  learn- 
ing?" .  •  .  .  . 

The  key  to  this  issue  is  that  the  trainer  must  provide 
sufficient  information  for  participants  to  evaluate  his  direction 
against  their  own  objectives  for  participation.    This  entails 
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TABLM^^asc  Progression  in*  Weekend  Human  Relaflons  Croup 


Time    .  ^  oi  Ff agression 


Frida/ 
evening 


Frida/ 
evenin| 
ItSalur* 
day 

momlng 


\ 


Saturday 
morning 


1.  Devefopinga 
dimale  of 
trust  * 


Exposure  of 

Individual 

differences 


Exchanging 
perceptions  of 
others  « 


Dynmla  Which  Evolved 
In  the  Cf oup 


Croup  Tasic  ImptfcU'ln  the 
Dyngtpio  Evolved 


SpeclHc  W/fh/n-Phase  Tra/ner 
Behavior  Emphasized* 


Croup  stofy  telling:  mem- 
bers attempting  to  malce 
comments  consistent  with 
what  had  prececjed. 

Members  present  encapsu- 
lated self-statements  reveal-* 
Ing  differences. 


Members  interact  spon* 
;  taneously  with  one  another 
and  build  potentially  growth- 
fut  relationships. 


 7   ■ 

To  determine  whether  there  is 
enough  member  similarity  to 
begin  rfsking  disclosure  of 
individual  differences. 


To  test,  simultaneously,  re- 
actions of  others  to  differences 
and  willingness  of  others  to 
respect  (selO  defenses. 


To  discover  whether  others 
could  really  be  resources  for 
personal  learning. 


Sharpen  and  clarify  participant  statements 
In  order  to  facilitate  interparticipant 
dialog. 

Call  group  members'  attention  to  the  trust ' 
elements  of  what  is  being  discussed. 


Establish  norms  of  openness  and  respect 
for  differences;  support  those  members 
who  wish  to  remain  "closedV  but  assist 
them  to  articulate  their  reasons  for . 
'talcing  this  position. 


Support  feedback  through  encouraging 
participant  interaction  and  involvement 
with  others. 

Personally  jmodel  here-and-now,  self- 
disclosing  participation,  gradually 
curtallihg  activity  with  time. 
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Uturd*Y     4s  Individual 
afternoon        problenv ' 
 uMng  


Use  of  relalionihipf  in  the 
group  and  here-and>now 
process  as  vfhidet  (of 


helping  othen  look  at  their 
own  contribution  to  luck- 
home"  problems.  t 


To  capiutize  on  the  full  por 
lential  of  the  group  resources 
^developed  


Point  out  similarities  between  within- . 
^    troup  relationships  and  out-of*froup 


problema^being-discusstd.. 


Identif^r  Kere-and*now  group  processes 
'  and  their  pdsaibte  connections  to  the 
relationshipt  under  discussion* 


Saturday 
evening 


*5.  Group  prob* 
lem-solving 


Participants  relate  spontane- 
ously shared  prot)lem'with- 
out  being  controlled  by  the 
altiiudinat  differences  of  ^ 
others  or  seeking  to  in- 
fluence others  to  be  more 
tilce  themselves. 


To  work  on  issues  having  rele- 
vaiKeforaN  group  members 
without  compromising  the 
quality  of  the  individual 
resotutlcm  resulting  from 
individual  differences. 


Itemain  quiet  ar>d  uni>eeded. 


S;inday 
morning 


6.  Keconnaisunce 
and  evaluation 
of  personal 
learning 


Free-wheeling  participation 
with  individuals  expcnendnc 
periods  of  reflection,  con* 
ccptuali/ation,  feedback, 
and  the  gambit  of  self  and 
other  cr>nffontati(vns  and 
emotionalities. 


To  corwreptualize  the  weekend's 
learning  on  an  individual  basis 
and  to  test  these  self-formula* 
tions  with  others. 


Help  m^nben  gain  darifkatiofv  feed- 
back^  and  back-home  conceptualiza- 
tions by  identif^ng  appropriate  sources 
(persons)  of  information  including  one- 
self. 

Sumnrurize  group  processes  and'chal- 
.  Icnges  for  further  Individual  growth. 


*  This  pluM  wd%  spoi>tjA«o«iity  desitned  hy  Ihc  f/imp  nt«ml>crt. 

SOURCE:  $.  A,  Culhetl  "AcuferaUng  labor-lofy  IcAfninj  ihrough  a  ftiMt  frog resUoA  Kkxlet  ht  Tultstt  lntefV*«llo«/'  townil  ol  Appittd  ichwMtit  Seifict  m.  1 
(W0|:  p.  45.  :  ' 
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the  trainer's  b^'ing  explicit  about  his  objectives /  clearly  explain- 
ing why  He  thinks  the;  process  he  is  suggesting  vill  accomplish  the 
goals  he  has  suggested;     It  also  involves  the  trainer's  explaining 
whether  he  is  acting  on  a  hunch  or  whether  he  has  no  idea  at  all 
about  .what  the  group  might  do.*    Such  information  leads  participants, 
to  a  different  type  of  dependency  than  that  created  when  they  are 
asked  to  do  something  by  the  trainer  without  much  more  explanation 
than  is  implicit  in  it  as  coming  from  someone  who  is  usually  right* 
It  is  my  desired,  when  being  directive,  to  focus  my  di^rectiveness  at 
producing  data  for  better  democratic  decision-making  by  partici- 
pants.    My  directive  behavior  is  usually  focused  on  developing 
/group  processes  and  seldom  at  influencing  specific  decisions  such 
as  whether  the  group  shfould  accept  an  observer  or  discuss  Bill's 
fee  lihg  s  be  fore  "tieaxing  from  Pe  te^ — Whi-le-^am-usua-ll-y-wi-H-irng  -to  - 
share  the  consequences  I  believe  will  follow  from  specific  actions 
contemplated  by  the  group,  I  try  not  to  control  the  extent  to 
which  participants • experiment  with  behavior  for  which  I  predict 
less  than  optimal  consequences. 

A  very  difficult  situation  for  me  is  seeing  a  participant 
make  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  atjequate  data.-but  with  an  inaccu-  , 
rate  interpfetatioji  of  it.     This  is  often  seen  in  the  person  who 
explains  to  a  group  that  openness  only  results  in  hurt  for  him. 
When  ask.ed  if  he  is  sure  this  is  so,  he -produces  a  string  of 
examples  to  prove  the  validity  of  his  assertion.     Continuing  to 
contest  his  position  would  appear  to  be  cirgui?ftg  .with  him^  over 
conflicting  values.     Remaining  'silent  is  to  go  along  and  give  the 
impression  of  supporting  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  participant. 
In  such  situations  I  tend  to  be  a  risk-taker,  feeling  that  I  do 
ha>ve  a  responsibility  to  provide  each  participant  with  a  choice 
and  feeling  that  at  present  this  person  does  not  have  one. 
^Usually  I  make  him  aware  of  my  disagreement  with  the  conclusion 
he  has  drawn  from  his  data.     I  try  to  engage  him  in  further  data 
analysis,  using  data  collected  more  currently  from  in-group 
events.     For  instance,  with  someone  who  is  defending  the  desir- 
ability of  not ^opening  up,  I  call  his  attention  to  both  the 
consequences  others  are  experiencing  for  their  openness  and  to 
the  consequences  he  is  experiencing  for  his  lack  of  it. 

Issue:     Ave  there  guidelines  for  knowing  when  to  comment  at 
the  in(^ividualy   interpersonal,   group,  or  organizational  levels? 

Zssue:     When  should  the  trainer  react  to  content  discussion 
and  when  should  his  comnjents  be  addressed  to  che  process  or 
dynamics  of  the  discussion? 

Issue:'    How  does  the  ^rainer  decide  to  intervene  in  the  first 
person  to  initiate  a  personal  interaction,  in  the  second  person 
to  respond  to  someone,  or^in  the  third  person  to  help  others  get 
into  dialoyue? 
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Each  of '^these  issues,  cofifronts -the  trainer  with  the  potential 
usefQlness  of  a.  theoretical  or  practical  frame  .of  reference  which 
could  present  him  explicit  guidelines  for  making  his  interventions. 
Not  many  trainers  give  much  thought  to  a  theory  or  set  of  practical 
'    objectives  when  they  make  their  interventicrng .     Usually  trainers 
base  interventions  on  their  intuitive  feeling*  for  the  requirements 

^  of  the  immediate  situation  or  in  terms  of  an  overall  project  sucji 
as  that  of  getting  group  members  to  be  learning  resources  foj:  one 
another*       ^    •  ^  .  .   ^  . 

I  have  "^recently  described   (1970)  how,  before  a  training  group's 
beginning^  I  atten\pt  to  build  a  cohesive  frame  of  reference  for 
my  participation.   -First  r  interact  with  participants  to  reach 

„.  _ioijit_Agreemeat^  cLbout-tha-over-alO--^  ef  the  ^roup.     I  Ttext 

try  to  predict  the  phases  of  development  through  which  the  group 
will  have  to  progress  toward  its  overall  objectives.     The^e  pre- 
dictions are» open  to  modifications  as  the  group  actually  unfolds, 
'but  the  specif ied^ phases  provide  me  with  a  frame  of  reference  for 
undefstaixding  group  events  ..and  provide  insura4;ice  for  participants 
that  they  will  cover  the  necessary  ground  f or  aqfiieving  their 
objectives. 

To  illustrate,  table  1  summarizes  a  weekend. group  whose. -over- . 
all  objective  was  "to  increase  self-awareness  through  looking  at 
the  ways  participants  dealt  with  individual  differences  (Culbert 
1970,  p.   45)."     The  first,  second,  and  last  columns  of  this  table 
aro  self-explanatory.     The  third  column  ^describes  the  salient'  . 
dynamics  evolving  in  the  group  as  the  members  worked  at  each 
phase  of  the  group's  development.     The  fourth  column  describes  my 
understanding  of  the  task  which  was  implicit  in  the  group's 
dynamics  at  each  phase.     Not  included  in  this  table  is  a  des-^ 
*      cription  of  the  systematic  steps  t  took  to  facilitate  the  group's 
progression  from  one  phase  to*the,next.  r  - 

\,  Issue.     Do  better  trainers  real'ly  malle  fewer  mistakes?  The 

trainer's  role  permits  a  great  deal  5)f  latitude.     All  trainers  can 
and  do  make  many  mistakes  without  seriously  impairing  the  learning 
processies  of  training  groups,.    'We  err  in.  reading  group  emotionalitj^i^ 
in  being  'Sensitive  to  the  feelings  behind  a  participant's  statement, 
Tn  indulging  our  needs,  and  in  projecting  our  conflicts  onto 
participants.    I^hile  I  probably  make  sul?stantially  fewer  and 
probably  less  serious  errors  now  that  I  iiave  been  training  awhile, 
there  is  little*  doubt  that  I  am  always  making  a  sufficient  number 
to  demonstrate  my  contention  that  participants  learn  in  spite  .of 
trainer  mistakes.     Certainly  it  is  also. true  that  some  trainers 
make  many  more  errors  than  others.     However,  the  number  and  quality 
of  errors  are  not  the  main  differences  between  effective  and 
ineffective  trainers.     Effectiveness  is  determined  by  the  trainers' 
ability  to  hear-  and  to  learn 'from  the  comments,  or  feedback,  ' 
evoked  when  he  makes  an  error. 

Some  constellation  of  cues  always  is  present  wherj,  a  ,partici- 
pant  feels  misunderstood./   Less  effective  trainers ^are.  those  who 
miss  these  cues,  respond  to  them  defensively,  or. do  not  know  how 
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to  react  to  th'em.   .More  effective  trainers  are  those  who^  see  these 
cuei?  and  respond  to  them  with  openness,  although  they' may  not,  .even 
in  retrospect ^  know  how  to.  r^act  ''appropriately."    Trainer,  openness 
to  feedback  not  only  has  immediate  consequences  for  participant 
le^rrning^  but.  also  helps  to  establish  a  group  climate  where  others 
chn  make  mistakes  without  undue*  criticism.  •  '  / 

A  distinction  can. also  be  made  between  merely  effective  and  very 
effective, trainers.  .  Partj.cipants  who  have  merely  effective  trainers 
exp.erienc^  quality  learning  and  considerable  growth  in  their  train- 
ing groups.     They  receive  feedback,  have  important  insights;  and 
experience  emotionality  bearing  on  struggles  which  aire  central  to- 
their  current  life  goals.    They  even  experience  breakthroughs  haying 
.major  impacts  on  their  life  styles.     When  ,t:he  -group  is  over",  these 
participants"  frequently  return  to  their  daily  :routinfes  with  r^al 
feelings  Qf  personal  renewal.  ,  * 

Participants  with  very  effective  trainerr^  also  experience  con- 
sidereUDle  growth  in  their  training  groups.    When  they  learn  something 
or  experience  growth,  however,  they  a3,so,  learn  ^bout  the  >pi:o cess  ot 
how  tli'ey  just  learned..    The 'rewards  are  considerable.    Not  only  do 
they  improve  theii:  situations  with  regard  to  curr^n^-  struggles,  but 
they -also  learp  how.  to  cop^  better  with  the  problems  they  will.  ^ 
encounter  after  the  group.  ^  They  "learn  a  technology  for- generating 
the  personal  arid  interpersonal  data  required  in  analyzing  the  per- 
iodic, growth  crises  that  characteri^ze  all  of  life.    When  faced  with 
key  life  struggles^,  they  not  only  will  know  about  th^  resources" 
available  in  a  training  group,  but  ythey  will  aJ^so  have  some  ideas 
for  creating  siirtilar  resources  -intong  their  current  acqua^intances. 

KUMAN  DEMANDS' OF  TRA^INSR^  PARTICIPATION         *     %  .  ' 

Training-group  participants  usuaTly  define  themselves  as  normals 
developilig  their  humah  potential  andT&eOdom  as  neurotics  wor^g 
to  .shore  up  deficiencies.     Implicit'  in  thts-^elf-d^f inition 
.the  expectation  that. they  will  be  treated  autKfentically  and  not  * 
clinically..    Even  though  the  di^inction  between  noinnal  and 
neurotic  is  frequently  blurred,  the  role,  of  trainer  does  entail 
using  one's  authentic  self  as  an  instrument  of  learning  for ^others. 
This  means  taking. risks  and  exposing.  paJrts^  of  one's  self  that  are 
not  yet  fully  developed  and  , with  which  the'  trainer  is  struggling.** 
Such  involvement,  coupled  with  the  intense,  emotional  encounters 
which  take  place  in  training  groups,  put  numerous  human  demands 
on  the  trainer. 

r    Issue:     During  a  deeply  moving  encounter^  can  a  trainer  give 
rein  to  his  own  feelings  when  he  has  responsibi  Lity  for  others? 
When  a  participant  overextends  the  limits  of  his  emotional 
expression,  trainers  have  a  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
participant  and  for  making  sure  that  structures,  are  raised  or 
missing,  perspectives  brought  out.     This  is  a  particularly 
challenging  responsibility  since  at  times  of  heightened  emotion- 
ality it  Is  likely  that  the  trainer  will  also  be  experiencing 
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poignant,  feelings  ""and /tJ^us  be  less- able  to  keep  an  eye  out  fc^r 
others>    Certainly  this  is  the  case  when  the  trainer  is  personally 
involved  in' an  interaction  or  is  relating  to  an  emotional  exper- 
ience of  his  own.' 


Thrfee  ways  come  to  mind  fbr  handling  this  dilemma.     The*  f irs\,^ 
is  for  the  trainer  to  maintain  some  minimum  amount  of  surveillance 
of  others  while  becoming  personally  involved.     This-  means  hedging 
"his  involveraenttf^  somewhat  by  staying  in  touch  with  his  diagnostic 
understanding  of  ^he  participants  in  his  group.     The  trainer  thus 
begomes  involved  tc  the  extent  that_he  can  be  responsive  to  cues 
signaling  him  to  switchblades,  'relying  on  his  understanding  to 
,  provide  him  qui52kly^with  perspective  on  whatever  problems  come  up.  - 
For  some  tre^iners  this  means  an  availability  for  almost  complete 
absorption  inj the  moment ,  and  for  others  it  means 'somewhat  less 
petsonal  involvement.    Who  was  it  who  said  his  highest  hiiman  goal 
wis  to  remain  lucid  in  his  ecstasy? 

^The- 'second  way  of  handling 'this  issue  is  for^  the  trainer  to 
withhold  -his  full  involvement  until  he  knows  participants  well 
enough  to*  feel  that  the" group  has  sufficient— resources  to  cope 
with  small  crises.-    Participants  must  be  -responsive  enough  to 
provide  one  another  with  support  as  needed.    'Knowing  that  at 
least  minor  crises  will  get  adequate  coverage  reduces  the  trainer's 
need  for  vigilanpe.     If  something  major  comes  up,  there  will  be 
resources  available  until  the  trainer  can  cap 'his  feelings  and  • 
regain  his  perspective. 

^       A  thirdyWay  of  dealing  with  this  issue  is  to  play  the  odds 
that  no  crig^s  will  be  so  severe  that' it  cannot  be  retrieved  and 
adequate ly^put  in  order  at  some  later  time.     I  find  this  assumption 
made  most  often  by  trainers  who  are  not  clinicians,  and  I  do  not 
Relieve  it  to  be  valid.     I  tell  interns  that  the  only  trainers  who 
have  not  faced  a  crisis  of  a  magnitude  that  demand*  their  immediate 
and  total  availability  are  trainers  who  either  are  not  facilitating 
important  learning  or  who  have  no?  trained  very  much'.  Moreover, 
being  alert  has  implications'  for  participant  growth.    James  Clark,* 
contends  that  an  even  bigger  challenge  in  being  alert  to  emotional 
peaks  is  for  thte  trainer  to  be  able  to  distinguish  when  the  peak 
contains  possibilities  for  accelerated  growth  and  then  to  use  his 
training  and  experience  to  give  direction  to  the  participant 
rather  than  try  to  ground  emotionally.     I  find  this  a  very  diffi- 
cult, but, important,  thing  to  do. 

iQBue:     Is  it  essential  for^  a  trainer  to  be  '^honest"  and  ''open'' 
at  all  times?    Authenticity,  honesty,  genuineness,  openness,  and 
congruen^ce  are  words  which  are  frequently  used  synonymously  but 
which  ac'J:ually  communicate  a  range  of  concepts.     Of  these  words, 
congruence  is  the  concept  which  has  primary  utility  for  me. 

Congruence  means  that  a  person's  thoughts  or  feelings  and  the 
words  he  ^uses  or  the  actions  he  takes  are  consistent.     Rogers  (1959) 
in  the  context  of  two-person  helping  relationships  adds  to  thi^ 
definition  the  idea  that  the  consistency  of  thought  and  action  must 
be  perceived  by  those  with  whom  an  individual  is  relating.- 
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Inasmuch  as  the  perceptions  of  others  are  determined^  in  part,  by 
their  oWn  needs  and  motivations,  a  person's/ actiojis^ill  be 
cdngruerit  with  his  own  thoughts  and  feelinas  more  often  tl^an  they 
are  experienced  as  congruent  by  others.,.^  / 

As  a  person^  in  my  everyday  activit^^^BS,  Is  am  always  on  the  . 
alert  for  situations  in  which  I  can  appropriately  be  congruent 
and 'for  people  With  whom  I  can  risk  cdngruence.    As  a  trainer, 
I  am 'committed  to  being  congruent  tp^ the  extent  that^I  am  able- 
I  make  explicit  use  of  my  congruence  and  of  my  incongruence— 
as  perceived  both>  by  myself .and , -by  others — in  addressing  the 
learning  goals  of  others.    ,Tabrle  2  summarizes  some  examples  and 
consequences  of  trainer  congruence.    Although  somewhat  over- 
simplified^ it  illustrates  how  each  of  the  four  cells  indicated 
can  "be  split  in  half  (dashes)  to  show  the  consequences  of ^trainer 
participation  ^hich  facilitate  and  which  block  participant  '  ^ 
learning.  ^ 

In  trying  to  be  congruent,  I  always  intend  to  be  honest,  to 
represent  accurately  the  things  I  choose  to  say.     I  do  not 
however , /always  intend  to  be  open,  to  express  that  which  I  know 
and  i^hi'ch  is  relevant  to  a  group  member  .or  group  situation].  I 
thi^k  of  mysei-*  as  manipulative  at  those  times  when  I  am  honest  ^ 
and  selectively  open  without  also  being  congruent.  '  In  furthering 
participant  learning,  I  may  think  it  quite  congruent  not  to  take 
action  or  not  to  reveal  my  thoughts  and  fe^ings.     There  are  a 
niOTber  of  reasons  why  I  might  remain  sil*ent:     I  might  be.  having 
difficulty  translating  my  clinical  insights  into  words  which  would 
^accurately  communicate;  my  expression  might  rob  someone  eTse  of 
the  chance  to  share  similar  feelings;  my  expression  might  be  too 
early  in  terms  of 'an  individual's  emerging  capacity  to  use  it;  or 
my  nonparticipation  would  serve  as  a  challenge  providing,  others 
an  opportunity  to  move  beyond  their  passivity  and  to  experiment 
with  thejlr  own  styles  of  leadership. 

I88i:e:    Should  the  trainer  make  his  own  problems  P^^^*  of 
group  process?    There  are  actually  two .questions  in  this  issue. 
How  much  of  his  struggles  should  the  trainer  share  when  he  has 
alternatives  for  expression?    How  should  the  trainer  deal  'with  his 
own  struggles  when,  as  inevitably  happens,  they  are  interjected 
into  the  group's  process  as  salient  characteristics*  of  his 
relationships  with  others? 

I 'have  found  that  there  is  a  point ^in  each  group's  life  when 
group  meiribers^are  especially  thirsty  for'  the  personal  and'  "human" 
participation  of  their  trainer.  '  Prior  to  this  time  they  may.be 
solicitous  of  him,  but  probably  for  reasons  other  than  humanriess. 
Disgui^sed  in  the  members'  apparent  concern  for  the  trainer  may  be 
issues  such  as  his  role  in  individual  authority  struggles  and 
opportunities  for  flight.    As  long  as  group  members  focu's  on  the 
trainer,  they  can  avoid  their  problems  in  relating  to  one  another. 

At  the  critical  time  when  most  group  members  become  genuinely 
interested  in  the  trainer  as  a  person,  they  also  are  probably 
using  their  interest  to  symbolize  their  growing  independence. 

« 
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TABLE  2.  Trainer  Confruenc^:  Examples  and  Consequences  for  Facilitating"  and  Blocking  Participant  Learning 


Participants  Vitw  Trainti's 
BthavtOf  As  Congnient 


Paftidpants  View  Tr a/ncf's 
Behavior  As  Inrongruent 


FactllUting 
learning 


Tfa/r^rVhtws 
His  Behavior 
As  /ncongm- 
em 


Blocking 
learning 


Trainer  feels  good  about  himself  and  his 
relations  with  others.  He  feels  creative 
•  and  useful. 


Participants  trust  the  uaincr  an4  his 
motives.  They  a/e^morc  apt  to  listen 
carefully  and  to  lower  their  defenses. 


Trainer's  commitmcnl  to  himself  provides  momcn* 
tum  for  him  to  support  others  in  their  con- 
frontations of  him.  He  utilizes  discrepancies  in 
viewing  his  congruence  as  a  means  for  under- 
standing the  resistances  of  others. 

Participants  see  the  importa'nce  of  seif-cpmmit- 
.ment  in  the  face  of  group  consensus.  They 
team  more  about  "inquiry"  as  an  alternative 
to  personal  defensiver)ess. 


Trainer  gets  carried  away  with  his  own 
Importance.  He  fails  to  provide  others 
an  opportunity  to  expicss  their  feel* 
Ings  and  Insights. 


Participants  defer  too  much.  They  behave 
as  if  their  own  self  thoughts  are  less' 
important  than  the  ideas  of  the  trainer. 


Trainer  defensiveness  is  aroused  by  the  frustration 
and  vulnerability  generated  in  being  ^'mls- 
understood."^ 


Participants  become  unaccepting  of  minority 
dissent.  They  use  this  condition  as  a  means  of 
justifying  their  defensiveness  to  trainer  inputs. 
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Fadlitatifig 
teaming 


Tfalnef  ftnds  support  for  his  own  lack  oi 
persoful  clariiy.  He  may  even  dls- 
dose  his  dilemma  lo  the  group  and 
ocplldlly  solidi  consultation. 

Participants  view  the  trainer's' personal 
commitment  to  training-group  values 
oof  openness,  honesty,  and -personal 
growth. 


Trainer  is  confronted  by  partidpanU  over  the 
problems  created  for  tliem  by  his  lack  of  con- 
gnience.  He  reacts  sympathetically  to  con* 
frontalion  rather  than  refusing  to7!hange« 


PartidpanU  find  that  their  abilities  to  confront 
an  yield  positive  results.  They  also  find  that 
the  trainer  has  an  "in  process"  self-irnage  rather 
tlian.onc  of  perfections 


Blocking 
learning 


Trainer  is  overindulgent  tts  U\s  own  needs 
for  foo  long  a  time.  The  absence  of 
group^opposihon  deprives  him  of  one 
kind  of  vehicle  for  getting  back  in 
)  touch  with  himself. 

Participants  work  orT  trainer- focused  pro- 
^<xts  while  thinking  tfiat  the  trainer 
is  responding  (o  their  needs. 


Trainer  fights  and  tries  to  defeAd  an  untenable 
personal  position. 


Partidpants  (#ei  alienated  from  the  trainer.  They 
may  even  condude  that  they  have  been  punished 
for  their  confronting  this  discrepancy  In  trainer 
behavior. 
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Most  likely  they  will  hegin  to  support  the  trainer  as  he  reduces 
the  number  and  character  of  his  differences  in  participation  and 
begins^to  resemble^  a  regular 'group  member.     At  this  point,  others 
.^ually  pitch  in  to  fill  the  maintenance  functions  the'*^ trainer 
had  been  perfojaning.  ♦ 

Looking  at  the  situation* from  the  trainer; s  viewpoint,  it  may 
be  that  he  has  a  need  for  participation  which  does  not  coincide 
with  the  group's  natural  timing  for  including  him  as  a  participant. 
To  the  extent  that  the  trainer  is  able  to  f ind^  alternative  outlets 
for  these  struggles   (perhaps  in  other  colleagues),  he  ought  to 
refrain  from  interrupting  or  personally  determining  the  group 
process.    At  such  points,  the  trainer  can  rely  more  on  technique 
and  less  on  the  use  of  his  own  person  as  an  -instrument  for  the 
learning  of  others. 

The  preceding  comments  speak  normatively  about  "the  time" 
for  a  trainer's  incluision  as  a  group  participant  with  personal 
struggles.     Certainly  there  are  maqy  situations,'  almost,  from  the 
group's  beginning,  in  which  the  particular  sub-project jDeing 
addressed  by  the  group  m^y  provide  ah  appropriate  context  for 
problem  disclosure  by  the^  trainerii^    The  trainer  tnay  even  believe 
that,  rather  than  offset'  the  curtaxillment  of  any  learning  objec- 
tives, his  immediate  participation  will  free  him  for^  further 
x:ontributions.     Of  course,  all  this  is  quite  academic  wheh'the^ 
trainer  does  not  have  a  choice  about  whether  he  will  disclose  ^ 
his  struggle  or  when  he  lacks* a  frame  of  reference  for  differen- 
tially evaluating  the  utility  of  His  interventions.'  I  -have  spent 
many  moments  in  groups  without  having  either  a  choice  or  a  frame 
of  reference.  ■  . 

A  patticular  trainer  problem  or  struggle  may  be  crucially 
relevant  in  releasing  a  group  for  a  period  of  heightened  learning. 
This  is  likely*  when 'the  trainer  is  himsel^f  the  center  of  a  group 
conflict,  or  when,  through  Exposing  his  own  struggles,  he  can  act 
as  a  catalyst  fpr  others  with  similar  struggles.     At  such  times, 
the  trainer  has  a  unique  contribution  to  make  If  he  is  willing,  to 
share  his  though*ts  openly.     He  makes  a  far  greater  contribution 
if  he  can  discuss  his  personal  struggles  in  relation  to  specific 
group  participants*  than  ir  he  discusses  them  in  longitudinal 
terms.     At  first  glance,  this  strategy  appears  to  expose  less 
personal  vulnerabil9:ty  than  talking  about  problems  in  the  context 
of  one's  back-home  situation.     An  equal  amount  of  personal  risk 
is  experienced,  however,  if  the  trainer  focuses  his  disclosure 
on  how  his  own  strug^es  contribute  to  problems  others  are  exper- 
iencing in  the  group.     Moreover,  l^the  trainer  is  not  clear  about' 
his  contributions,  or  does  hot  stat  with  the  discussion  long  enough 
for  his  role  to  become  clear,  he' mly  stiCfmatize  participants  with 
an  attribute  which  will  confuse  thfeir  relationship  with  others  in 
the  group. 

.Not  only  does  the  trainer's  sharing  of  personal  struggles 
serve  as  a  model  for  participant  learning  and  growth,  but  it  begins 
to  clarify  the  issues  other  participants  bring  to  their  .struggles  - 
with  the  trainer.    When  the  ttainer  acknowledges  his  actions,  and 
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•thereby  subtracts  his  input,  what  is  left  can  be  more  clearly 
analysed  and  acknowledged  by  others. 

Trainers  want  participants  to  leave  their  groups  thinking 
highly  of  them.    But  far  more  important  is  that  participants  leave 
with  a  many-sided  picture  of  the  trainer.    This  is  a  key  contri- 
bution which  trainers  can  make  to  participant  growth.    Many  trainees 
are  personally  attractive,  sexually  desirable,  and  very  eSmpathic; 
some  are  conceptual  giants^or  powerful  conf renters.  *But  very  few* 

in^-my  exper-ienceT-manifest--these  ^qualities_  in   

activities  to  the  extent, that  participants  will  see  thesfe  qualities 
in  their  training  groups.    A  statement  1  heard  Chris 'Argyris  make 
to  a  company  president  comes  to-  itv  mind  with  respect  to /this  issue. 
He  said,  "You  know,  Pete,  the  longer  people  work  for  you  the  more - 
they  come,  to  like.^^  .  .  [the  company]  and  the  less  highly  they  seem 
to  regard  themselves."    I  believe  an  idealized  image  of  %he  trainer 
has  a  similar  impact  on  participant's.    Their  real-self  picture 
suffers  in  comparison  with- the  trainer's  contpetence*  and  attractive- 
ness.   And  , the  real-self/ideal-self  gap  for  most  people  is  wide 
enoudfh  withoiit  the  trainer's  widening  it  further  with  a  one-sided  ^ 
self-presentation.  .  I  believe  self-acceptance  to  be  every  bit  as 
important  a  learning  project  for  training-group  particii)ants  as 
^elf-improvement.       '  *     *  '  , 

Issue:     What .personal  char  act  eristics  are  most  essential  in 
predicting  excellence  as  a  trainer?    Recently  I  supervised  the 
Selection  of  interns  and  others  who  were  being  trained  by  the  NTt 
Institute  as 'group  trainers.    In  this  capacity  I  received  letjfers 
of  recononendation  written  by  almost  every  professional  who  had  an 
active  interest  in  the  field  of  training.    They  recommended  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  diverse  group  of  people  With  very  diverse 
pe^son^l  charabteristics.    Pew  writers  mentioned  the  same  charac- 
teristics; fof  that  matter,  it  was  rare  to  find  two- recommendations 
fdr  the  same,  applicant  emphasizing  the  yalue  of  the  same  personal 
characteristics.  # 

Notwithstanding  this,  diversity,  I  have  my  own  pet  theories 
about  which  characteristics  best  predict  excellence.    The  two 
characteristics  on  which  I  consistently  seem  to  rely  are  social 
competence  and  an  aptitude  for  accurate  viewing  of  one's  own 
contributions  to  interpersonal  dilemmas.  ^ 

I  realize  that  social  competence  must  sound  like  a  strange 
attribute  to  list  as  mo3t  important;  for  that  matter,  I  am  not 
even  sure  that  I  can  be  very  articulate  in  stating  exactly  what  I 
have  in  raind  in  using  this  term.    During  my' training  as  a  clinical 
•psychologist,  I  noted  that  many  excellent  clinicians  were  failures 
in  relatihg  to  people  at  the  social  level.    They  had  difficulty 
discussing  topics  on  Which  they  were  not  .pairticularly  authoritative^ 
or  in  which  they  were  not  particularly  interested.    An  example 
comes  to  mind  of  a  therapist  whom  I  observed  during  my  internship. 
He  was  \a  masterful  therapist  and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
watchintt  him.    Also,  his  patients  seemed  to  make  excellent  progress 
Thi3.  sahie  man,  however,  would  literally  walk  sideways  down  ^he 
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\  narrow  corridors  of*  our  clinic  so  that  he  would  be  3aved  the 
embarrassment  which  apparently  came  from  nois  knowing  the  cordial 
exchanges  that  follow,  "How  are  you  today?".-  '  ' 
The  .therapist  in  this  example  may  not^  have;  had  more  severe 
personal  conflicts  than  many  who  are  excellent  group  trainers. 
My  point  is  that,  for  wha tie ver* reasons,  his  problems  we^re  of  a 
nature  that  impeded  the  range  with  which  he  could  engage  other 
people.    Experience  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  range  in 
.     authentic  engagement  of  others  .outside  of  the  structured  training 
V~group"seems"to"predict  the  range  of  availabrlity  and  competence 
Wi'thin  it.  ■  .  ^ 

Extended  discussion  cohcerning  accurate  viewing  of  contribu^  ^ 
tione  to  interpersonal  dilemmas  does  not  seem  necessary__since 
numerous  references  to  this  attribute  are  emb.eddetf'^Ehrpughout 
•  this  paper.    This  is  not  a  characteristi<:^hat  most  trainers 
^develop  naturally,  although  mosj;^haVe^a  natural  aptitude  for  it. 
In  many  instances,  a  perspn^s^^imary  motivation  fo;r.  becoming  a 
.  trainer  is  that  he  see&  training  as  a  meaniS"  of  developing  this 
iapti):ude.    Most  who  have  acquired  accuracy  of^  self-^perception 
seem  committed  to  it  as  a  central  life  value.    It  id  essential 
to  note,  however,  that  no  one  y^ho  has  acquired  ^it  is  accurate  in 
viewing  himself  In  relation  to  others  more  tl\an  part  of  the  time. 
Thus,  for  purposes  of  predictfing  trainer  excellence,  this  . 
'  .  characteristic » also  includes  accuracy,  in  picking  up  cues  which 
indicate  that  one  is  inaccurate  in  viewinfa  his  contributions^  to 
interpersonal  dilemmas-.-  .1 

p     Metc^-values  :  Two  meta^values  permeate  most  of  what  I  do  as  a 
trainer.^    The  first  is  int^erpersonal  bias  and  the  second  is  a  • 
strong  commitment  to  assist  participants  in  learning  how  to  make 
out-of-group  app*' icfeitions.  of  their  learning. 

By  interpersonal  bias  I  mean  that  no  groUp  event  or  traineir 
intervention  can  be  considered  by  itself  for.  full  understanding. 
There  are  sevferal  reasons  for  this  assertion /i^erhaps  the  most  ^ 
obvious  being  the  added  learning  available  when  group  events  are' 
viewed^ from  multiple  perspectives.    The  previously  mentioned 
example  of  group  members*  response  to  a  silent  member  illustrated 
this  point.  ^    '  "  ^ 

Examining  motives  functionally  in  terms  of  the  interpersonal 
\     projects  they  are  intended  to  sprvice  enables  people  to  view  them- 
selves descriptively  rather  than  moralistically.    Evaluation  ^ 
becomes,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  typical,  a  matter  of  seeing 
whether  a  participant's  behavior  brings  him  closer  to  his  inter-. 
•    personal  projects.    This  has  considerably  greater  utility  for 
'  personfil  growth  than  reflecting  behavior  against  the  "shoulds"  of 
one's  ideal-self  of  those  which  a  participant  introjccts  from  the^ 
expectations  of  others.     In  everyday  activities,  these  "shoulds"^ 
sacrifice  self-acceptance  for  self -improvement.    Discovering  that 
no  fundamental  behavior  change  is  necessary  is  a  valuable  and  often 
overlooked  contribution  that  training  groups  make  to  participants. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  characteristic  of  emphasizing  the 
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ittterpersonil  lies  irf- the  applicability  of  this  leading  strategy 
to  participant  worlds  outside  the'  group.     Interpersonal  correlates 
exist  in  the\  group -for  each  step  of  the  experimental  and  intro- 
spective xnethodologies  (for  example,  Schutz,  1967)  emphasizing 
insights  and  Wbstantive  learning.  ,^ 

These  correlates  are  diagrammed  .in 'figure  1.     Care  has  been 
taken  to  insure  that  each  element^j.n  the  column  on  the  ri'ght 
(interpersonal  y  gets  cove  rage  .-equal  to  tfeat  of  the  elements  on 

the  left.  ^^^^^  \. 

At  a' minimum7^  believe  the  interpersonal  encounters  of  the 
training-^gfSup  have  value  merely  because  they  demonstrate  that 
par€lcipants  can  push  thf  boundaries  of  experience  and. interpersonal 
relationships  beyond  the  limits  withih  which  they  typically  live. 
The  potential  is  much  greater.    The  enlarging, of  boundaries  presents 
disequilibriums  to  ^bypical  living  patterns  and  this,  with  the  proper 
support,  can  stimulate  change  towariJ  expansive  new  boundaries  in 


ACCELERATING  PARTICIPANT  LEARNING 
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nonlaboratory  activities.    Too  often,  however/  training-group 
learning  does  not  transfer  easily  to^^nonlaboratory  situations  ^ 
J     (Campbell  and  Dynnette  1968) •  ^  In  fact,  trainers  themselves  have  ^ 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  witnessed  by  the  number  of  times  •< 
trainers  commiserate  at  the  end  of  a  lab  that  all  they  have  to 
look  forward  to  are  the  wife  and  kids* 

Training  groups  can  be  structured  to  provide  handles  for  - 
helping  participants  bridge  their  learning  to  itonlaboratoW 
worlds.     I  believe  this  structuring  is  most  important,  and  I 
expend  a  considerable  amount  of  enfergy  on  it.''  Accordingly,  there 
are  several  types  of  interventions  which  I  make  to  help  partici- 
pant3  cross  the  bridge  .from  laboratory  to  nonlaboratory  situations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  learning  episodes,  I  call 'attention  to 
the  contributions  made  by  each  person's  style  of  participation. 
For  example,  I  ask  the  group  members  to  think  abuut  what  just  took 
place  and  ask  them. to  summarize  the  conditions  they  saw  contri- 
b'^uting  to  these  events.     I  also  am  likely  to  turn  to  those  involved 
and  Inquire  whether  their  responses  were  the  ones  they  typically 
make  in  similar  situations  or  whether ^here  was  something  unique     .  C 
about  their  present  reactions.  ^ Not  only  does  my  questioning  ^ 
^    encourage  people  to  develop  their  understanding  of  what  they 
individually  bring  to  interpersonal  transactions,  but  it  also 
produces  an  awareness  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  learning 
processes  which^?they  have  just  observed. 

In  summarizing,  I  encourage  participants  to  collect  the-  - 
impressions  and  reactions  of  the  others  present  .and  to  answer 
questions  they  might  have  about  what  has  just  taken  place.  Since 
I  too  participate,  we  all  have. a  chance  to^ expose  the  attributions 
we  have  ijiade  about  what  we  just  observed.    Moreover j  by  this 
process  we  add  dimensions  to  our  developing  relationships.  Argyris 
(1968)  believes  that  making  attributions  is  an  undesirable  type  ^ 
of  drainer  intervention.     In  some  ways  I' agree,  and  I  tried  to  / 
expjress  this  in  my  comments  about  defeating  the  propensity  of 
people  for  letting  "shoulds"  influence  their  behavior.     But  I 
naturally  make  many  attributions  and  participants  usuailV  make 
even  a  greater  number.    Therefore,  I  try  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  collecting  information  regarding  attributions  and  of  ^ 
learning  from  the  parts  of  one's  self  which  are  exposed  in  the 
process.    New  data  about  self  are  revealed  when  a  person  attribute's 
one  set  of  motives  to  data  that  equally  well  could  support  anothdr. 
In  the  process,  the  entire  group  has  the  highly  important  and 
general izable  experience  of  collecting  data  which  might  have 
clarified  some  touchy  issue  if  only  they  "had  ksked  themselves 
whether  there  was  a  chance  they  could  have  misunderstood  the  other 
person. 

*  ^     Another  bridging  intervention  that  I  use  is  that  of  encour- 
aging group  members  to  bring  critical  back-home  struggles  to  the 
group's  attention.     I  do  this  after  some  valid  basis  for  trust  has 
been  established  and  the  problem-solving  potential  of  relationships 
has  been  demonstrated  by  addressing  the  here-and-now  problems  in 
the  group.     My  expectation  is  not  that  the  group  will  be  able  to 
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solve  aJ.l,  or  any,-  critical  back-hothe  problems.    Not  only  is  it 
probable  that  these  problems  have  persisted  for  some  time,  but 

i  also  roost  are  of  an  interpersonal  nature  and  could  only  be  solved 
'by  having  the  retlevant  parties  present,     I  believe,  however, 
that  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  training-group  experience  'comes 
in  focusing  group  resources  on  prgblems  that  really  count,  *I 
encourage  participants  to  discuss  similarities ^between  the  problem- 
revealer's  role  in  his  probleitr  and  characteri-stics  of  his 
relationships  with  others  in  the  group.    This  almost  always  leads 
to  personal  insights  which  are-'directly*applicable  to  a  partici-- 
pant's  life  outside  the  group. 

If  the  group  process  Is  not  developed  to  the  point  mentioned 
abovei^,  I  do  not  encourage — and^ often  block — revealing  critical 
back- home  prdblems.    While  I  usually  will  tell  a  participant  that 
I  do  hot  thifik  the  group  has  yet  m^de  the  most  of  its  capacity  • 
for  dealing  with  his , problems ,  I  often  have  another  fear  in  mind. 
During  the  relationship-building  phase. that  precedes  collaborative 
problem-solving,  everything  a  person  says  can  be  used  against  him. 
It  is  not  that  anyone  is'  particularly  malicious,  but  issues  of 
power,  love,  and  ambivalence  often  entail  interpersonal* acrobatics . 
Participants  a^^e  usually  quite  vulnerable  when  addpessiijg  back-home 
conflicts,  and  I  neither  want  to  see  anyone  deeply  hurt  nor  1 
want  other  members  to  become  afraid  of  discussing  their  own  critical 
problems  and  thereby  to  forfeit  a  valuable  opportunity  for  learning. 

I  will,  however,  often  encourage  disclosure  by  a  participant 
who  has  given  out  cues  that  indicate  he  is  deeply  troubled  about 

*  some  out-of-the-group  situation,     I  feel  remiss  in  my  resi^onsibili-- 
ties'  as  a  trainer  if  I  do  not  give  everyone  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate, 'What  constitutes  a  "chance"  for  a  given  person  is  always  an 
individual  decision.     Usually  I  will  call  a  participant's  attention 
to  the  unique  qualities  of  the  training  group  which  might  justify 
his  disclosure;  I  will  also  mention  anything  I  kViow  which  might 
indicate  that  disclosure  is  a  poor  strategy — the  presenpe  of 
someone  who  might  misus^e  this  information  in  another  context^  for 
example.     But  most  important,  I  ask  the  participant  to ^/ state  >t he 
conditions  under  which  disclosure  would  be  a  good  stra/tegy  and  I 
encourage  him  to  collect  data  bearii'^g  on  these  conditions.  This 
gives  others  a, chance  to  contribute^ their  personal  support. 


CONGLUSION  •  '  .  . 

This  chapter  is  a  personal  consolidation;  it  gives  me  a  new 
bench  mark  for  my  own  growth  and  discovery,  something  like  composing 
a  journal  at  the  end  of  analysis.     Learning  to  become  an  effective 
trainer  and  learning  to  conceptualize  seem  very  much  tied  to  what  I 
have  learned  by  facing  my  own  personal  struggles,  -  Then  too,  I  have 
noted  that  trainers  who  try  to  circumvent  their  struggles  when 
le.ading  training  groups  often  tend  to*  be  bland  or  inappropriate. 
The  challenge  which  I  continually  confront  is  to  find  ways  of  facing 
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my  struggles  without  blocking  or  confusing  others.:   Whew  I  succeed, 
I  am  often  aa>le  to  find  ways  to  ma^e  my  struggles  |useful  to  others. 
I  have  wanted  in  this  chapter  to  stimulate  you  to  think  about 
.  what  you  do  and  why.    I  realize  that  many  of  the  positions  i  have 
taken  are  controversial  and  that  many  readers  will  have  differences, 
with  me.    My  wish  is.  that  we  both  ^ill  learn  from  our  differences. 
I  hope  my  positions  will  stimulate  you  to  new  clarity  and  that  I 
will  hear  of  your  views  and  have  a  chance  to  extract  the  learning 
that  our  differences  can  generate. 
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i  ;     ^  DIMENSIONS  OP  LEADERSHIP 

/ 

NONPUNCTION^^L  BEHAVIOR 

Some  participants  in  groups  regularly  deter  achievement.  The  more 
common  types  of  nonfunctional  behavior  include: 

Aggression:    working  for  status  by  criticizing;  or  blaming  others; 
showing  hostility  against  the  group  or  an  individual;  def'lating 
the  ego  or  status  of  others      ^    .  ^ 

Blocking:     inter^f eriiig  with  the  progress  of,  the  group  by  inten- 
tionaij.y  deviating  from  the  subject  of  discussion;  citing  personal 
experiences  unrelated  -to  the  problem;  rejecting  r.deas  without 
consideration;  and  arguing  exc^essively 

Self -confessing:    using  the  group  as  a  sounding  board;  expressing 
inappropriate  personal  feexings  or  poi'nts  of  view  that  are  not 
group  oriented     .  ^  *  '  • 

Competing:     vying  with  others  to  produce  the  best  ideas,  to  talk 
the  most,  to  play  the,  m6st  roles,  to  gain  the  leader's  favor 


Seeking  sympathy:     trying  to  gain  group  members '  sympathy  to  one's 
problems  or  misfortunes;  deploring  one's  own  ideas  to  gain 
support 

Special  pleading:  introduci<ng,  or  supporting  suggestions  related^ 
to  personal  concerns  or  philosophies;  lobbying 


Horsing  around:  clowning;  joking;  mimicking;  disrupting  the  work 
of  the  group  '  • 

Recognition  seeking:  attempting  to  call  attention  to  one's  self 
by  loud  or  excessive  talking,  extreme  ideas,  or  unusual  behavior 

W.ithdrawing :    acting  indifferently  or  passively;  resorting  to 
excessive. formality;  daydreamingf  doodling;  whispering  to  others; 
wandering  ffom  the  subject  *  .  • 

A  clear  understanding  of  behaviors  that  help^  or  deter  achievement 
facilitates  improved  performance  of  the  leadership  fole  and  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  groups,  organizations,  and  comnmnities. 
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.   AUTHORITY  AND  POWER 

Individiaals^  achieve  positions  of  leadership  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  -For  example,  an  individual  (L)  may, be  recognized  by 
superiors  or,  colleagues  a's  having  leadership  potential;    (2)  may 
have  inherited  a  leadership  role;    (3)  may  assume  the  role  by 
default  because  no  one  else  is  available  or  willing  to  perform 
its  functions;  or  (4)  may  use  physical  or  economic  force  *to 
•achieve  a  leadership  role. 

The  processes  through  which  a  "leader"  ach/ieves  authority  or 
power  vary  widely,  depending  on  the  leadership  context  and  on  the 
jiorms  of  desirable  leadership  behavior  in  the  group,  organization, 
or  community^     Behavior  considered  highly  desirable  by  a  street 
ang  may  be  totally  unacceptable  in  a  c^vic  club. 


A  l^^er  vested  with  authority  and  power  necessarily  takes  oh 
greater  "psychological  size"  than  other  members  of  a  group, 
organizati*on,  or  community.    This  is  partially  due  to;. 

Individual  .Attitudes  Toward  Authority 

These  are  conditioned  by  life  experiences,  beginning  with  be- 
tifaVior  exhibited  by  the  mother  and  father-     Later,  other  persons 
y^ho  control  one's  behavior  and  distribute  rewards  and  punishments 
affect  one's  attitudes  toward  authority.     Tnose  iri  control 
assume  the  aspect  of  power:     they  appear  physically  and  psycho- 
logdcally'  larger  than  oneself.     These  feelings  and  attitudes 
toward  authority  may  later  be  prpjected  to  other  leaders. 


Individual  Needs  for  Security 

Some  individuals  prefer  a  leader  who  "appears  powerful.     They  want 
protection  or  are  featful  o.f  taking  responsibility  for  themselves. 
Therefore,  the  more  important  the  leader  is  perceived  to  be,  the 
greater  his  role  as  proteotor  appears,  and  the  higher  his  status 
in  the  group.  ^ 

The  powerful  leader  may  .encounter  several  basic  types  of  reactions 
from  the  .group. 

Dependency  -  Members  demonstrate  submissiveness  or  willinaness  to 
go' along  with  the  l.eader's  proposals*  1 
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CounterdependBxtci/  -  Members  tiemonstrate  reactive,  opposing,  or 
resisting  behavior  of  two  types :^  (a)  individual  opposition,  or 
(b)  organized  opposition— of  ten  typiJPied  by  labor-management  or 
student-faculty  ^  relationships •  ^ 


Individual  Opi)o.sition 


Orgxinr/cd  Opi>osition 


Dependent  reactions  are  related  to  a  desire  for  security.  Coun- 
terdependent  reactions  may  be  related  to  perceived  leader  in- 
adequacies, task  difficulties,  or  individual  attitudes  toward 
authority.    Most  groups  and  prgani^atiohs  contain  both  dependent 
and  dounterdependent  members;    A  group  may  change  from  being 
predominantly  dependent  to  coun terdependent .    An  individual  may 
be  ambivalent  toward  powerful",  leaders  and  display  both  reactions; 
^he  may  need  their  direction  and  protection  and  yet  reseat  their 
jJbwer  over  him. 

Interdependeince  -  If  the  authority  problem  is  resolvfed^  the  leader 
will  be  evaluated  more' realistically r    If  the  difference  in  psy- 
chological size  between  the  individual  and  the  leadjfer  is  minimal, 
mutual  respect  is  likely  to  increase.    The  individual  becomes 
interdependent  in  his  relationship  with  the  leader;  and  a  more 
collaborative,  democratic  process  evolves. 

SUMMARY 

Definitions  of  leadership  abound.    There  is  no  clearcut  agreement 
or  the  meaning  of  ^leadership  for  all  circiimstances.  Leadership 
can  probably  best  be  understood  by  carefully  study;lng  specific 
roles  and  behaviors.    Effective  management  of  functional  and  non- 
functional behavior  plays  an  important  role  in  the  leader's  achieve- 
ment of  authority,,  power,  and  effectiveness.    Leadership  is  subject 
to  study  andf  refinement  and,  presumably,  can  be  learned  through 
systematic  acquisition  of 'appropriate  knowledge  and  skills. 
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VII:  FACILITATION:    INTERVENING  T© 
ENHANCE  LEARNING 


SELECTED  READINGS 


SELECTED  READING  Vll-6 
"KILL  THE  TRAINER" 
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"KILL  .THE  TRAINER" 


In  training  groups  some  members  may  exhibit  negfative,  resisting' 
behavior,  opposing  the  trainer  in  a  struggle  fdi:  group  dominance. 
This  rebelliousness  is  often  labelled  as"  counterdependent  behav-  ' 
.ior  or  is  more  familiarly  called  "Kill  (or  get)  the  trainer." 

a  '  ^  . 

There  are  certain  things  trainers  do  that  may  cause  a  "trainee 
revolt."    If  a  trainer  ex^iects  rebellious  behavior  as  a  natural 
part  of  the  training  process,  his  expectation  wiU  probably  be 
realized.    If  he  assumes  an  authoritarian  attitude  and  show^  dis- 
dain for  the  group,  acts  superior  to  the  group,  or  verbally  and 
nonverbally  assents  his  expertise  (he  is  always  right;  the  group 
is  wrong-  and.  doesn't  listen),  trainees  will  rebel,    if  he  is  .tired, 
under  a  lot  of  stress,  and  iHanipulates  "the  group  to  meet  his  needs 
without  consideration  of  tMeirs,  rebellion  will  .occur.    If  train- 
ers fight  among  themselves!  the  group  will  be  fragmented,  perhaps  ' 
causing  rebellious  behaviofr.     If  he  doesn't  explain  what  the 
course  is  about  or  clar«y  participant  expectations,  mQst  trainees 
will  feel  dissatisfied  and  frustrated.    They  will  also  feel,  dis- 
illusioned, tAat  material  has  been  misrepresented. 

By  virtue  of  his  position,  the  trainer  is  viewed  as  a  person  of 
authority  and  power:    he  assumes  a  greater  "psychological  size" 
than  other  group  members.     The  psychologically  larger  leader 
encounters  two  basic  types  of  reactions  from  group  members: 
dependency  (submissiveness) ^and  counterdependency  (reactive,  oppos- 
ing Ijehavidr)  .    Most  groups  are  made  ut>  of  both  dependent  and, 
counterd^en^ent  members,  and  tendencies  toward  either  reaction 
may  exist  in  individuals,  allowing  the  group  to  change  in  either 
direction  (Lassey,— l-9^6^_^  _  /  • 

Generally  this  behavior  occurs  during  the^econd  phase  of  group 
development  as  m^ibers  are  struggling  with  Organizing  to  get  work 
done /Intrag roup  aonftiot.     Participants  bring  many  unresolved  con- - 
flicts  concerning  authority,  dependence,  rules,  and  agenda"  to  a 
new  situation;  therefore,  the  issues  that  emerge  during  this  phase 
reflect  interpersonal  conflict  over  leadership,  power,  and  author- 
ity.    The  actions  and  attitudes  of  trainers  can  contribute  to 
these  conflicts,  promoting  behavior  that  may  be  interpreted  as 
resisting  and  opposing.  •  • 

A  certain  amount  of  questioning,  manipulating,  and  opposing  behav- 
ior, is  expected  within  any  group.    People  want  to  find  out  about 
th?  group.    Can  it  meet  my  needs?    How  can  I  make  that  happen? 
Will  I  be  recognized',  respected,  and  valued?    Will  I  be  listened 
to?    Will  I  be  heard?  _  People  need  to  test  their  own  power  and 
that  of  others  in  the  group,  to  test  the  ground  rules  and  the 
sanctions.    Behaviors  exhibited  by  participants  in  response  to 
these  issues  vary  according  to  the  participant's  gender,  culture, 
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personality  structure,  urban/rural  regional  styiejr^^^.3i;i*''^pe  of 
training  group. 


When  these  behaviors  occur  it  is  important  that  the  trainer  avoid 
being  manipulated  into  self-defeating  behaviors.    He  should  ' 
not  assume  the  role  of  parent  or  authoritarian  expert.    Figjiting  \ 
with  participants  about  an  issue,  chasing  after  a -^participant  who  ^ 
walks  out  of  the  group,  becoming  defensive,  are  all  behaviors  to 
avoid.    When  these  behaviors  occur,  the  trainer  should  try  to 
identify  what  is  happening.    He  should  not  assume  that  an  issue  is 
invalid  simply  because  a  trainee  raised  it  during  this  period ^of 
time.    He  must  work  with  the  group  to  explore  the  issue (s)  in 
.question.    Sometimes  training  cannot  progress* unless  issues. are 
de^lt  with  at  the  moment  they  occur;  at  other  tiijtes  the  group  may 
be  able  to  proceed  with  the  training^,  setting  aside  time  later  in 
the  session  to  deal  with  the  issue.     In  wdrking  through  a  trainee 
revolt  a  trainer  should  remember  that: 


1)  He  does  not  have  to  respond  to  every  statement^,  issue, 
or  question*  '  .  ' 

2)  Unless  his  behavior  has  been  really  obnoxious,  m^ny  group 
(lembers  will  offer  alternativp  points  of  view  that,  support 

\the  training  and  trainer's  position.    The  trainer  should 
Let  group  members*  express  themselves  and  explore  the 
^issues.    The  group  can  be  trusted  to  find  a  reasonable 
resolution. 

3)  \  He  shoijld  acknowledge  his  contribution  t^  the  problem. 
Trainers  are /people;  they  make  mistakes,  too. 

4)  He  should  keep  the  training  objectives  in  mind  and  remain 
open  to  jbhe  opinions  of  others.    Flexibility  should  be 
maintained  within  the  constraints  of  the  l^raining  goals 
and  objectives.    But  trainees  ihoulcj  be  reminded  that  the 
trainer's  job  is  to  conduct  this  training  course  and  if 
the  course  doesn't  meet  their  needs,  they  are  free  to 
leave •  ^  • 
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VIII:      ADAPTING  TRAINING  PACKAGES:  3  HOURS 

MODUIE  '  -  UNDERSTANDING  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS     Tllvlb*  10  MINUTES 


GOALS 


To  enable  participants  to  effectively  accommodate  packaged  training  programs  to 
particular  needs  of  specific  targfet  groups 

To  present  the  rationale  for  systematic  program  development  process  as  a^useful 
diagnostic  framework  for  identifying  the  learning  assumptions  underlying  the 
educational  technology  ofjDackaged  curriculum  designs. 


OBJECTIVES 


At  the  end  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

•  Recognize  th^  need  to  modify  or  expand  packaged  training  programs. by  relating 
personal  experiences  of  ineffective  training  due  to  rigid  adherence  to  packaged* 
curriculum  plaqs  *  .     a  • 

•  Identify  the  steps  in  a  systematic  program  development  process  which  ensure 
that  the  principles  of  adult  education  will  bf^adhered  to  in  each  training  exercise 

•  Identify  the'adult  learning  assumptions  underlying  each  step 

•  Identify  what  data  are  generated  In  each(  step  to  specify  the  design,  trainer's 
role,  learner  participation,  and  environment. 


MATERIALS 


Flip  chart  or  newsprint 

Easel/tape 

Felt-tip  markers 

Overhead  projector  and  transparencies  (optional) 
Participant  Manual 


/ 
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1                /         VIII:    ADAPTING  TRAINING  PACKAGES:,  UNDER- 
1  MODUIE                 STANDING  THE  DESIGN  P.ROCESS 

WORKSHEET 

i 

WORKSHEET  yill-1  ■ 
,  •              ADULT  EDUCATION "(JUESTION  FORMAT 

« 

.  1, 

What  were 'the' assumptions  about  the  LEARNERS? 

•  Motivation 

•  Readiness  to  learn 

•  Ability  to  learn 

•  Individuality  arrd  autonomy 

•  Experience  of  the  group. 

} 

2. 

What  were  the  assumptions  about  the  TRAINER? 

•  Adaptable  style 

•  Agreed-upon  role 

•  Knowled^ge  Of  topic 

•  Leadership* 

  -    -  T 

•      Facilitation  skill 

r 

3. 

What  were  the  assumptions  about  the  ENVIRONMENT? 

* 

•      Psychological  appropriateness  { 

c 

• 

1 

•      Physically  conducive  to  learning 

•      Size  of  group  * 

> 

•      Composition  of  the  group  < 

4. 

What  were  the  assumptions  about  the  METHODOLOGY? 
•      Self7directed  activities 

t       Experience-based  activities 

/  k  ■ 

4 

•      Problem-centered  activities 

'  •      Learnings  which  are  able  to  be  immediately  applied 

1 

- 

•      Practical  'application  'of  skills  t^ack  on-the-job 

•J 

• 

• 

r 

1 
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VIM:    ADAPTING  TRAINING  PACKAGES: 
STANDING  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 


UNDER- 


WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  VI 11-2 
DESIGN  PROCESS  DIAGNOSTIC  QUESTIONS 


I. 


4- 


r 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

A.  Organization  Analysis 

Wfiat  priority  of  need  does  organization  place  on  having  these  partici- 
pants learn  these  new  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes? 

What  does  the  salary  level  indicate? 

Is  the  job  essential  to  the  organization  achieving  its  goals? 
Why  has  the  organization~asked-for-this^-xraIning3L  ^  

B.  -    Performance  Standards  Review  ^ 
What  is  tWe  standard  for  performance  of  this  behavior  on-the-job? 
What  tasks  does  the  profession  usually  expect? 
What  is  a  minimum  example  of  competency? 
What  would  be  a  maximum  example?  '  _ 
Whose  performance  will  be  analyzed? 

^  ^What-level-of-knowledge-^am^ J  iookino^ior?, ;  „ 

What  level  and  types  of  skills  am  I  looking  for? 

Performance  Analysis 

r         .  ♦  '  •  - 

•How  does  the  observed  performance  of  each  task  compare  to  what  is 
required? 

What  knowledge  is  lacking? 

What  attitudes  are  lacking? 

What  skills  are  lacking? 

<  Can  training  solve  all  the  problems  identified?* 

Training  Group  Analysis  ' 

What  deficiency  areas  are  shared  by  enough  people  to  warrant  a  train- 
ing event? 

Are  there  any  knowledge  deficiencies  in  common? 


Worksheet  VI 11 -2,  Continued 


Are  there  any  skills  lacking  for  the  total  group? 

I5  the  whole  group  lacking  In  any  basic  attitudes  necessary  to  do  its 
job  well? 

How  many  varieties  of  knowledge  deficiencies  have  emerged? 

Can  these  workers  be  sent  elsewhere  to  be  trained  in  this  Isolated 
deficiency?  , 

Is  there,  a  sufficient  variety  of  attitude  deficiencies  to  warrant  a  spe- 
cial training  focus  on  attitudes  alone? 

How  many  persons  carry^the  same  characteristic? 

How  aware  of  the  characteristic  are' they? 

Do  they  think  of  themselves  as  a  group? 

Should  training  groups  be  assembled  on  the  basis  of  one  or  several  of 
these  characteristics? 

Is  the  worker  "teachable"  at  this  moment? 

Is  the  worker  interested  in  spending  time  to  learn  now? 

Is  the  boss  requiring  cooperation? 

Does  the  worker  realize  his  knowledge,  skill,  deficiency? 


II, 


"CURRICULUM  BUI LDINGr^MACRO  DESIGN" 


•  Are  the  goals  of  the  program  related  to  the  needs  of  the  participants?" 

•  Does  each  goal  statement  express  some  general  measure  of  how  and  when  I 
will  know  that  the  desired  result  has  been  achieved? 

•  What  topics-  are  usually  appropriate  for  achieving  the  goals? 

•  Is  the  sequence  of  topics  the  best  for  the  participants'  experiences  and 
Interest? 

•  Is  ^  the  overall  method  of  the  event  the  most  appropriate  for  these  partici- 
pants? 

^.  ' 

•  How  will  the  learning  be  evaluated? 


ML    CURRICULUM  BUILDING:    MICRO  DESIGN 

•  Are  instructional  objectives  clear? 

•  Is  there  a  variety  of  activities? 
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Worksheet  VI 1 1-2,  Continued 


•  Is  each  small,  group  .task  clearly  stated? 

•  Is     each     activity;      self-directed,     problem-centered,  experienced-based, 
applicable  immediately? 

•  Is  there  sufficient  time  to move  from  room  to  room? 

•  Fatigue  factor?  . 

•  Is  there  time  to  rela>^\  and  assimilate? 

• Is  a  "getting  acquainted"  exercise  needed? 
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•tnT. — MUAP'MNb  iHAimiNb  HALKAUUb! 
UNDERSTANDING  THE  DESIGN 
PROCESS  ■  


MODUIE 


SELECTED  READINGS 


SELECTED  READING  -VH4-1 


STEPS  IN  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 
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STEPS  IN  THE  DESIGN  PROCESS 


1.      Needs  assessment  ^ 

  .0  '       *  I 

Definition:    The  process  of  identifying  training-needed  areas  in  an  organization.  The 
process  answers  the  questions:    who  needs  to  learn  what,  when,  where,  hovy,  and 
why.    The  information  provided  by  the  inquiry  is  absolutely  necessary  before  design 
•of  training  begins.    This  procfess  is  often  referred  to  as  "front-end  analysis," 

Steps  in  the  needs  assessment  process: 

* 

•  Organization  analysis  •  * 

•  Performance  standards  analysis 

•  -  ...Performance  analysis 

•  •    Training  group  analysis 

Usefulness  for  package  adaptation 

.  .  —  —  "  ""'^  ~~  *  '""^  ~        "  .  ^ " 

Most  of  the  assumptions  about  the  learner's  need  to  learn  are  th^  result  of  someone's 
assessment  of  that  need.  Few  thorough  needs  assessments  ^re  conducted  before  sub- 
mitting most  trainees  to  packaged  programs.  Because  c5f  this  neglect,  trainers  find 
great  difficulty  jn  setting  and  maintaining  the  psychological  climate  required  for  train- 
ing. The  foundation  of  any  effective  learning  climate  is  the  learner's  acceptance  of 
his/her  need  to  know.  If  the  trainer  has  scant  information  about  the  trainees'  needs, 
the  required  reinforcements  and  adaptations  will  be  "off  the  top  of  the  head'," 

A  study  of  the  needs  assessment  process  will  indicate  what  assumptions  ought  to  be 
made  about  the^Jearners  and  what  assumptions  might  be  legitimately  challenged. 

A,-    Organization  analysis  .  .  - 

Definition:    Determination  of  the  priority  ft>r  training  event  within  the  context  of  all 

other  organization  needs  and  priorities,  . 

*  ,  , 

i 

Principal  activities' 

:        •       Analyze  the  goals  of  the  organization  in  which  the  training  will  occur, 

•  Analyze  the  means  which  the  organization  has  chosen  tc  achieve  its  goals; 
e.g,,  people,  materials,  processes,  other  resources, 

•  Determine  how  vital  the  organization  believes  the  target  learning  skills  are 
to  fulfilling  its  goals, 

•  Determine  management's  purpose  in  selecting  the  target  learning  skills  for 
training.  • 
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Selected  Reading  VI 1 1-1,  Continued 


Products  of  this  step 

•  Statement  of  goals^and  objectivesJ.of-organization^       

•  Written  statement  ^pressing  organization's  need  for  tHe  training  event  in 
f    *    >       terms  of  its  usefulness  in  fulfilling  organizational  objectives. 

<^ 

Rationale  for  this  step  ^ 

•  .  Some  organizational  needs  will  not  be  met  by  training  solutions.  Determinat- 

ion of  training  need  can  only  follow  identification  of  training  as  a  solution 
to  a  larger  organizational  need  which  can  only  surface  in  an  organizational 
goal  analysis  procedure. 

> 

•  This  analysis  helps  to  relate  the  need  for  training  in  this  job  (target  job) 
to  Qther  training  needf.  which  the  agency  may  have. 

•  Agency  goals  affect_the-Tjature-of-a--job,--the~priority-^'of -a  job,^  isalary 
level  of  a  job,  the  support  services  to  the  job,  the  supervision  of  the  job, 
etc.-  Priority  of  training  need  will  affect  the  design  of  the  program,  its 
location,  and  its  followup.  * 

This  factor  will  influence  the  sense  of  immediacy  for  the  event  in  the  eyes 
of  the  trainees.    Their  "readiness  to  learn"  may  correspond  to  this  factor. 

Adult  learning  principles  evident 

The  following  principles  of  adult  learning  require  that  organization  analysis  be  ^the 
first  step  In  the  design  process.    '  ^  ' 

•  Need  for  readiness  to  learn  '  » 
Need  for  problem-centered  ;training  activities 

•  Need  for  immediately  applied  training 

•  -Need  for  personal  relevance  of  training  topics. 

Relationship  to  four  training  event  variables 

The  first  step  of  organization  analysis  contributes  data  necessary  to  development  of 
the  following  variables  which  affect  the  training  event.  \ 


•       Learner:   Motivation  data 

Prcblem-centere 
'Small  group  task  questions 


•      Method:     Problem-centered  data  .^^Vs^ 


B.     Performance  standards  analysis 

Definition:  A  review,  of  the  standards  to  be  used  for  comparison  with  the  actual  per* 
formance  of  the  potential  trainees  or  learners.  This  step  produces  the  measure  of 
what  is  expected  of  those  on-the-job.  The  assumption  underlying  this  step  is  that 
what  IS  to  be  learned  is  job-related,  such  as  a  skill.  If  the  topic  is  educational  or 
developmental,  some  attempt  at  setting  standards  must  be  made  before  the  remaining 
needs  assessment  steps  can  be  completed. 


Selected  Reading  VI 1 1-1,  Continued 


Principal  activities  ^  "       .  ' 

•      Determine  the  performance  standards'  for^  the  job  behaviors  around  which 
the  training  has-been  organized. 


Negotiate  a  consensus  throughout  the  organization  to  accept  the  performanpe 
standards.  ^-       .  .  . 


Products  of  this  step  *  ^ 

An  agreed-upon  statement  of  performance "  standards  for  the  job  behaviors  to  be 
taught  during  the  training  event.  The  standards  ought  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific, measurable  behaviors. 

Rationale  for  this  step 

a  ' measure,  criterion,  or  standard  for  a  job  must  be  determined  before  a  person's 
performance  can- be  evaluated,  and  training  needs  identified.  Job  analysis  is  a  pro- 
cess of  determining  needed  job  function  and  competency  level  independent  of  the- 
Incumbent  worker. 

Adult  learning  principles  evident  •  • 

The  following  principles  of  adult  learning  require  that  job  behaviors  to  be  changed  by 
training  have  a  standard  or  ideal  focUs  on: 

•  Adults'  need  for  autonomy  in. .the  training  process.    Adult  learners' .need  to' 
,  measure- and  monitor  their  own  achievement. 

•  Motivation  'is  enhanced  by*  readiness  to  learn-     Knowing  the  deficit  and  the 
goal  increase  the  adults  sense  of  wanting  to  learn  now. 

Relationship  to  four  training  event  variables 

The  second  step  of  Performance  Standards  Analysis  contributes  data  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  following  variables  which  affect  the  training  event: 


•  Learner:    Autonomy,  motivation,  data 

•  Trainer:    Evaluation,  criteria  " 

•  Environment:    Psychological  climate' 


C.     Performance  analysis' 


Definition:  The  process  0/  comparing  actual  behavior  on-the-job  to  the . standards 
agreed  upon  in  the, previous  step. 

Principle  activities  "  *  .        ,        •  . 

•       Develop  a  plan  for  assessing  each  potential  trainee^s '  perforlnance  of  the 
behavior  - 

Interview  schedule  *    ^  ^      '  *    \  ^ 

Interview  questions 
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Questionnaire 

, Other  data-gathering  activities. 

•  Analyze  deficiences  by  first  identifying  gaps  between  what  is  and  what 
should  be.  Subtract  the  real  from  the  ideal  and  train  to  the  difference— 
these  gaps  become  the  training  needs. 

•  Group  the  training  needs  according  to  three  categories: 

Skills  to  be  acquired 
'  •     '  Knowledge  to  be  gained- 
Attitudes  to  be  changed. 

•  Write  up  a  list  of  the  training-needed  area. 
Products  of  this  step 

•  Performance  assessment  plan 

•  Raw  data  file 

•  List  of  training  needs 

Rationale  for  this  step 

•  The  purpose  of  performance  an=^lysis  is  to  provide  the  trainer  vvith  docu- 
mentation of  deficiencies  in  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  as  a  basis  for 
prpceedi^ng  with  plans  to  conduct  a  training  event. 

•  Observation,  evaluation,  and  questioning  about  weakness  is  unpleasant  and 
needs  planning  and  forethought  to  yield  valid  data. 

•  Performance  analysis  is  a  process  of  comparing  observed  job  behaviors  to 
stated  behavioral  objectives  of  the  job.  [ 

Adult  learning  principles  evident  / 

The  following  principles  of  adult  education  requiri  that  a  thorough  performance  analy- 
sis be  conducted  to  document  the  need  for  training. 

•  '    Need  for  pers^l  relevancy  of  learning  task 

•  Sense  of  immediacy  of  both  the  need  to  learn  and  to  apply  the  learning 

•  Requirement^of  problem-centered  learning  tasks. 

Relationship  to  four  training  event  variables 

The  third  step^of  performance,  analysis  contributes  data  necessary  to  the  development 
of  several  variables  which  affect  the  training  event:. 

•  -  Learner 

•  Method 


Selected  Reading  Vlll-l/Continued  * 
D.     Tt^ning  group  analysis 

Definition:  A  (processx^pf  identifying  the  characteristics  of  individual  learners  which 
provide  the  basi^sJor  assembling  them  into  effective  learning  groups. 

The ^  most  effective  grouping  is  based  on  a  common  need  to  learn  what  is  being 
taught. 

Principal  activities 

•  Review  the  raw  data  generated  by  interview  and  questionnaires  of  the  per- 
formance analysis,  and  group  potential  trainees  according  to  common  knowl- 
edge needs,  common  attitude  needs,  and  common  skill  needs.  .  . 

•  Separate  out  small  clusters  of  learners  who  share  specific  needs  not  common 
♦to  the  larger  group. 

0  \ 

•  Identify  the  foHowing  personai/social  characteristics  of  each  learner:  age, 
sex,  race,  language,  salary  level,  'education,  location  of  work  space,  time 
available  for  training,  experience,  and  other  cultural  characteristics. 

•  Rate  each  learner's  readiness  to  learn.  \i  the  individual  c^ware  of  need? 
Has  the  individual  expressed  ^an  interest  to  learn?  Is  a  special  effort 
required  to  motivate  the  individual? 

•  ^'^'^^  up  trainee  selection-  criteria  based  on  a  consideration  of  organization 

need,  job  need,  performance  deficiency,  knowledge  need,  skill,  need,  and 
personal/social  characteristics  advantageous  to  group  learning. 

•  Feedback  to  trainees — why  chosen  for  training. 
Products  of  this  step 

•  List  of  selection  criteria.  j 

•  List  of  trainees  grouped  according  ^^to  effective  learning  groups. 

•  Communication  to  trainees  about  wh^  chosen. 

Rationale  Tor  this  step 

•  Selection  of  training  group  should  primarily  be  determined  by  the  common 
need  of  the  learners. 

« 

•  There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  various  mixes  of  trainees.  Some 
factors  in  selection  are:  common  interest  of  learners,  heterogeneous  mix  of 
personal  resources  and  traits,  ratio  of  number  of  trainees  to  trainer,  time, 
location,  and  financial  resources. 

•  Selection  criteria  should  be  based  on: 

•  Areas  of  common  need  of  the  learners 

•  Areas  of  common  interest  of  the  learners  . 

•  Advantages  of  heterogeneous  mix  of  personal  resources 
^  '    Advantages  of  horr.ogeneous  mix  of  personal  resources 

•  Time  and  r€iourqe  constraints. 
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m  Much  training  will  be  wasted  if  the  learner  Is  not  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  learn.  This  Implies  acceptance  of  the  need  for  training  on  the  part  of 
each  trainee.  ^ 

Adult  learning  principles  evident 

The  following  principles  pf  adult  education  provide  a  fundamental  rationale  to  the' 
training  group  analysis  step  of  the  design  process: 

•  •    Readiness  to  learn" 

•  Learner  autonomy  and  individuality 

•  Each  learner  is  the  sum  of  his/her  accumulated  experiencjs 

•  *  Need  for  experience-based  learning. 

Relationship  to  four  training  event  variables 

Training  group  analysis  contributes  data  to  several  variables  which  affect  the  training- 
event:  ' 

•  Learner  *  ^ 

•  Method 

•  Environment  *      '  ' 


II.    Curriculum  Building:    Macro  Design 

Definition:  A  process  for  outlining'  the  training  event  in  a  general  overview.  The 
outline  includes  a  definition  of  goals,  a  sequence  of  topics  to  be  covered,  a  selection 
of  thfe  principal  method  of  learning  to  be  used,  and  an  identification  of  the  main  eval- 
uation strategies  to  be  employed. 

Steps  In  the  macro  design  process 

•  Define  training  goals 

•  Sequence  the  topics  (content) 

•  Select  the  general  method  ^  ^ 

•  Select  evaluation  strategy 

Usefulness  for  package  ad)aptation 

An  overview  of  the  purpose  and  rationale  of  the  training  event  frequently  is  a  useful 
technique  for  reinforcing  the  learner's  need  to  participate  in  the  event  or  to  confront 
any  complaint  that  the  event  is  of  little  value  to  the  assernbled  participants. 

If  a  trainer  is  required  to  adapt  a  specific  ^ercise^  is  important  to  understand  the 
linkage  of  the  exercise  to  the  rest  of  the  dWgrr'and^ow  the  adaptation  might  affect 
the  evaluation  strategy.  \ 
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Principal  activities  of  building  a  macro  design 

A.  Define  training  goals 

These  statements  of  learning  outcome  are  broad  statements  of  int*nt  or  purpose  for 
the  total  training  event.  Taken  together,  these  goals  should  describe  What  the  tralnjt 
ees  will  be  able  to  do  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  and  why  they  should  partici- 
pate in  the  learning  activities.  There  shoulct  be  a  direct  link  between  the  goals  of 
the  training, ?nd  the  list  of  training  needs  generated  by  the  needs  assessment  pro- 
cess, s  ^  ' 

B.  Sequence  the  topics  to  be  covered  ' 

The  selection  and  sequencing  of  specific  content  areas  (topics)  should  be  based  on 
several  of  the  following  conslderatibns: 

•  What  type  of  logical  flow  would  be  best  for  the  learners;  i.e.,  topical, 
cause  and  effect,  level  of  difficulty? 

•  What  natural  sequences  are  demanded  by  the  subject  matter? 

•  Does  "readiness  to  liearn"  indicate  a  sequence? 

•  Does  interest  level? 

•  Does  each  exercise  have  a  clear  linkage  with  the  next? 

•  Does  any  activity .  pre-suppose  knowledge  or  skills  which  have  not  been 
taught? 

It  is  useful  at  this  point  to  draw  a  block  diagram  of  the  major  topical  flow  of  the 
entire  training  event. 


C,     Select  the  general  methpd 

The  choiceTF  between  a  few  overall  ways  in  which  the,  trainees  may  be  organized  for 
learning  the  topics,  such  as: 

Workshop  or  seminar  in-house  , 

Workshop  in  a  residential  setting  such  as  hotel  or  conference  center 

Spaced-learning  activities:  series  of  events  over  a  longer  time  period  with 
on-the-job  tasks  as  "homework",  ^ 

Attendance  at  academic  Institutions 

> 

On-the-job  training 
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•  Lecture  series 

•  '     Contract-learning:    individually  negotiated  education  efforts, 

(An  important  observation  here  Is  that  the  choice  of  method  should  not  be  made  after 
the  goals  and  topics  have  been  defined,)  ^ 

D,     Select  evaluation  ' 

How  will  the  success  (goal  achievement)  of  the  training  be  measured?  Some  choices 
are: 

♦ 

•  Pretest,  posttest 

•  Participant  reaction  / 

Daily 

At  the  end  of  the  program 

•  On-the-job  observation  ^ 

•  *   Self  report 

•  Trainer  report 

Note:  Evaluation  is  not  a  final  step  in  the  sequence,  but  a  continuous  process  of 
feedback  and  review  which  matches  results  to  stated  goals  and  must  be  planned  for  in 
advance  of  each  stage  in  the  design  process. 

Adult  learning  principles  evident 

The  macro  design  process  flows  from  the  following  adult  education  principles: 

•  Setting  goals  relates  the  training  to  needs  so  that  a  sense  of  Immediacy  Is 
conveyed  to  the  participants,  .  ^ 

•  Sequencing  of  topics  according  to  participants'  ability  and  interest  accommo** 
dates  two  principles:    adults  are  the  sum  of  their  accumulated  experience 

•  and  readiness  to  learn, 

•  Method  selection  flows  from  each  of  the  four  principles  of  adult  learning: 

Autonomy  and  indlvldaiillty  of  learner 
Experience  filter  of  adult  learner 
Readiness-to-learn  factor 

Sense  of  immediacy,  ^  .  * 

t 

Relationship  to  four  traihing  event  variables 

The  macro  design  process*  generates  information  which  previously  influences  two  vari- 
ables affecting  the  training  event: 


Methodology 
Environment 
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III.  Curriculum  Building:  .Micro  Design 

Definition:    A  lesson  plan  or  activity  sequence  for  each  topic  in  the  curriculum. 
Steps  In  the  micro  design  process  ^  ^ 

%      Write  specific  instructional  objectives 

•  Select  a  variety  of  specific  adult  education  techniques  such  as  lecture,  small, 
group  discussion,  role  p^ay,  case  studjes,  etc. 

•  Sequence  the  techniques  according  to  the  ^experience  and  readiness  of  the 
participants,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the,  subject  matter  and  the  technl* 
cat  requirements  of  the  topics 

•  Develop  new  content  material  as  required  by  the  topics 


Develop  materials  such  as  hdndouts,  graphics,. and  audiovisual  aids 
Design  evaluation  instrliments 


Usefulness  for  package  adaptation 

'    ^  ^ 

Packaged  training  designs  usually  contain  detailed  lesson  plans.  The  following  check* 
iist  may  be  helpful  in  diagnosing  what  is  missing  from  a  lesson  pran  or  what  must  be 
added  when  a  problem  is  encountered  by  the  trainer: 

t      Goals  and  objectives  of  the  session;  i.e.,  both  broad  and  specific  state** 
ments  of  learning  outcomes. 

•  Length  of  tlm^  required  for  each  activity. 

•  .  Equipment  needed  for  presentation 

•  Copies  of  alt  materials  to  be  distributed  (any  instruments  as  handouts). 

•  Statement  of  prlmar^  methods  to  be  used.  * 

•  Description  of  room  arrangements. 

•  Clearly  stated  purpose  of  the  activity  and  its  linkage  v/ith  the  previous 
activity.  ^   *  ^  . 

•  An  activity  to  test  participants*  understanding  of  the  goal  o(^hc  exercise. 

•  An  Identification  and  justification  of  the  "expert  resources"  for  content 
input.    '  "^--^  • 

•  Comfortable  variety  of  activities. 

•  Major  •-points  summary  of  all  lecture  content. 

•  Detailed  list  of  newsprint  illustrations. 
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•  Major  discussion  points  desired  to  Emerge  from  small  group  discussion  or 
brainstorming.  * 

•  .     Preposed  statements  of  all  group  tasks. 

/ 

•  A  review  activity  in  which  trainer  and  learner  pull  together  the  central" 
concepts  so  that  the  group  has  a  sense  and  recognition  that  real  learning 

.  has  taken  place.  •  ' 

  _      ^  ^ 

•  Method  of  evaluating  whether  or  not  the  goal  was' achieved. 

f 

Frequently  the  adaptation  may  require  a  simple  solution  of  the  addition  of  one  on  more 
of  the  above  to  each  activity  rather  than  a  major  overhaul  of  the  entire  curriculum. 

Adult  learning  principles  evident 

9     ^  Planned' learning  activities  for  Adults  must  provide  for  their  unique  physio^ 
'logical,  psychological,  cultural,  and  social  characteristics. 


•  Adult  learners  learn  best  when  their  learning  activities  are  self-directed, 
problem-centered,    experience-based,    and    have    immediacy   of  application. 

•  Each  learning  activity  which  has  been  designed  accprding  to  sound  'adult 
education  principles  can  be  analyzed  by  reviewing  it  Jrom  the  following  per- 
spectives: 

Will  the  exercise  achieve  the  objective? 

Are  the  learners  self-directed? 

Js  the  focus  problem-ceqjered?  ' 

Are  the  tasks  experience-based? 

Do  the  skills  have  immediacy  of  application? 

Is  there  adequate  time  for  task  completion? 

Are  more  breaks  needed? 

Is  the  room  large  enough  and  well-lighted?  <. 
Relationship  to  four  training  event  variables 

The  micro  design  process  generates  information  which  influences  the  four  variables 
affecting  the  training  event: 

»  • 

•  Trainer 

•  Learner 

•  ryiethodology 
\       •  Environment. 
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GOALS 


•  To  give  participants  an  opportunity  to  design  or  redesign  a  learning  task  using 
methods  with  which  they  have  little  experience 

•  To  give  participants  an  opportunity  to  receive  feedback  on  their  style,  delivery, 
_     processing,  and/or  interventive  skills. 


OBJECTIVES 


At  the  end  of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 

•  Given  a  topic,  write  or  modify  goals  and  objectives  fOi^  a  learning  activity  appro- 
priate to  a  particular  audience 

•  Given    acceptabljg   objectives  and  an   audience,   design  -or  redesign  a  learning 
activity  that  is  appropriate  for  the  audience 

•  Deliver  and  process  a  learning  piece  that  the  participant  has  modified 

•  Having   presented  and   processed   a   learning   piece,   obtain  feedback  from  col- 
leagues. 


MATERIALS 


•  Participant  Manual 

•  Other  materials  as  needed  for  trainees'  presentation* 
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WORKSHEET  IX-1  ' 
,  PRESENTATIONS  CHECKLIST 

This  list  is  for  you  to  use  as  a  checklist  In  preparing  your  presentation. 

A.  TRAINING  DESIGN        .  r  ^ 

Plan  to  begin  yourrH>W^r>tation  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  following  elements  in 
your  training  design 

  1.     Behavioral  objectives:     Give  1)  desired  terminal  <behavior,  2)  criteria, 

and  3)  conditions. 

  2.     Trainee  characteristics:     Give  your  assumptions  about  your  learning 

audience. 

  ,  3.     Strategy  selection:    Name  your  media  and  methods  and  relate  them  to 

your  objectives  and  your  trainees'  abilities. 

  '      4.     Presentation.  ^ 

 5.     Processing:    Plan  to  process  the  activity. 

B.  TRAINING  DELIVERY  (PRESENTATION) 

Think  about  the  following  points  as  you  conduct  the  training: 

  1.     Confidence.    Communicate  to  trainees  that  you  know  what  youVe 

doing,  believe  In  what  you're  doing,  and  enjoy  doing  it.  ^ 

  2.     Content  mastery:    Demonstrate  that  you  know  the  subject  being  pre- 
sented • 

  3.      Expression:    Use  voice  (volume,  tone,  pitch,  and  talking  speed),  pos- 

ture  (poise),  and  gestures  (alive  body  and  facial  expression)  to  create 
excitement.  Interest,  and  enthusiasm.  ^ 

  4.     Sensitivity  to  audience  needs:    Keep  aware  of.^the  group's  messages  to 

'   you  and  respond/adjust  in  ways  to  keep  fainees  with  you. 

  5.     Time;    Stay  within  the  time  allotted  to  you. 

  6.     Evaluation:  -  How  appropriate  was  your  evaluation  activity  in  terms  .of 

trainees'  energy,  time  constraints,  etc.? 

♦ 

C.  AUDIENCE  RESPONSE 

  1.      Interest  level:    Did  the  trainees  look/act  interested  in  what  was  going 

on? 
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2«      Involvement  leyel:    Did  the  trainees  take  part  in  the  training  event  by 
^  doing  and  speaking  as  well  as  by  looking  and  listening? 

3«     Satisfaction  level:     Did  trainees  indicate  a  positive  response  through 
the  evaluation  activity? 
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IX:  PRACTICUM 


WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  IX-2 
WOMEN  IN  TREATMENT  I;    ISSUES  AND  APPROACHES 


The  module  you  have  been  given  is  Module  III:    Characteristics  of  the  Female  Addict. 


MODULE  III:     CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FEMALE  ADDICT 


PURPOSE  ^ 

Together,  Modules  III  and  IV  stimulate  trainees  to  re-examine  . 
^ their  beliefs  about  the,  female  addict.     The  purpose  of  Module  III 

is  to  ensure  that  all  trainees  have  a  common  base  of  knowledge 
.about  the  female  addicts.     This  module  includes: 

/ 

•  Characteristics  of^  the  Female  Addict  as  Depicted  in 
the  Literature 

•  The  Female  Addict  Today 

•  Assessing  Client  Needs 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

At  the  end  of  the  module,  and  without  the  aid  of  notes,  the 
trainees  will  be  able  to: 

•  i'dentify  at  least  four  characteristics  of '  the  female 
^    addict  as  described  in  the  lecture 

«    Identify  at  least  ^two  methodological  problems  in 
research  on  the  female  addict 

•  In  a  simulated  assessment  interview — 

identify  at  least  'four  kinds  of  information  needed  for 
a  client  assessmen t  and 

identify  at  least   two  needs  and  two  problems  of  the 
client 

•  From  the  lecture  material  and  the  readings,  select  the 
most  .appropriate  response  on  the  posttest  given  a 
situation  in  which  the  concepts  apply 
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TASK/CODE 


MATERIALS.  & 
EQUIPMENT 


FORM 


WHO 
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Characteristics  of  the  Female  Addict 


 ACTIVITIES  

Has  a  diminished  capacity  to  experience 
joy  and  pleasure  without  the  use  of  drugsV. 

Psychological  Dynamics  (MMPI  scores) 

Shows  a  lack  of  self-confidence,  narrow- 
ness of  interests,  tendency  to  worry. 
May  be  extrapunitive ,  relies  on  a  power 
orientation. 

Drug  Use  Patterns 

Generai:|.y  tu^rned  to  drugs  for  ^'kicks." 
Tends  to  use  medical  narcotics  (morphine, 

etc.)   and  sedatives  more  than  men  do. 
Seems  to  become  addicted  more  quickly 

than  men. 

Relationships  with  Men' 

Exhibits  multiple  problems  in  close  rela  

tionships.'  . 
Frequently  has  a  spouse  or  partner  who 

is  involved  in  illegal  activities.  ^ 
Fears  being  physically  harmed  by  spouse. 

Homosexuality 

Engages  in  homosexual  relationships  more 
'    frequently  than  do  males. 

Health 

Rarely  receives  profTer  health  care,  even 
for  serious  conditions. 

Has  more  gynecological  problems  than  non- 
addict. 

Pregnancy 

Believes  that  heroin  is  a  contraceptive. 


MOnOLE:  I 


II 


TITLE:  Characteristics  of  the  Female  Addict 


TinE  . 

TASK/CODE 

MATERIALS  & 
EQUIPMENT 

FORM 

WHO 

ACTIVITIES 

ro 

9:00- 
9: 10 

Introduction 
to  Module  III 

(III-A)  ^ 

LG 

T 

•    Introduce  the  module  by  relating  the  content 
of  .Module  II   (^^itudes,  mvths,  and  stereo^ 
types  about  v/omen)   to  the  female  addict, 

"People  viev/  the  female  addict  through  the 
filter  of  their  attitudes,  myths,  .and  stereo- 
cy pei*  aDOU XL  women  •     vti-en  cms  leau s  no  as 
sumptions  ^bout  the  female  addict:     what  she 
is  like,  how  she  should  act,  and  why  she  ' 
takes  drugs.     As  treatment  staff,  we  need  to 
continually  re-examine  our  beliefs  about  ^the 
female  addict,  since  those  beliefs  influence 
our  behavior  towards  her." 

9:  10 
9:40 

■ 

Lecture : 
Characteris- 
tics of  the 
Fcnia  le  Add  ic  t 

(III-B-1) 

Lecture 

outline  on 
net  sprint 

LG 

- 

T 

-(  

•    Lecture  on  the  characteristics  of  the  female 
addict  (see  p,  93     for  the  complete  lecture)* 

Mf> thodn loa ica  1  Problems   in  the  Research 
Limitations  in  Sampling 
Chein,  The  Road  to  H 

Interpretation  of  Data 
Curlee,  alcoholic  women 

/ 

;  437 
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Fanily  Background 

May  be  closer  to  father  than  mother. 
Is  d  product  of  battering  and  emotional 
neglect. 

Was  subjected  to  strict  sex- role  social- 
ization, o 
Shows  a  lack  of  affective  and  cognitive 

1 

resources. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Female  Addict 


 ACTIVITIES  

Does  not  actively  plan  birth  control. 
Does  not  tolerate  well  the  normal  dis-  ^ 
comforts  of  pregnancy. 

Unrealistic  Expectations  about  Pregnancy 
Believes  everything  will  be  fine  now. 
Feels  pregnancy  wiikl  serve  as  impetus  to 

"straighten  out." 
Anticipates  that  baby  will  bring  many 

fringe  benefits. 

Education,  Skills  and  Means  of  Support 
Has  a  disadvantaged  educational  back- 
ground. 

Shows  a  history  of  difficulties  in  school. 

May  engage  in  prostitution. 

/lay  engage  in  shoplifting. 

May  practice  other  criminal  activities. 


•    Discuss  the  characteristics  of  the.  female 
addicts  in  the  trainees'  treatment  programs. 


•    Facilitate  the  discussion  by  asking  trainees 
to  describe  how  the  female  addicts  they 
treat  are  similar  to  or  different  from  those 
described  in  the  readings  and  the  lecture. 
List  on  the  newsprint  the  characteristips  of 
the  female  addict  as  described  by  the 
trai  nees . 

a    Then  discuss  the  probable  effects  of  societal 
conditioning  on  female'  addicts. 
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MODULE:     m  TITLE:       Characteristics  of  the  Female  Addict 


TIME 

TASK/CODE 

MATERIALS  £. 
EQUIPMENT 

FORM 

WHO 

ACTIVITIES 

9;40- 
10;00 

Discussion  / 
(continued)  • 

(iri-B-*2) 

* 

T 

• 

Facilitate  the  discussion  by  asking  trainees 
to 'think  about  the  myths,  stereotypes,  and 
attitudes  about  women  discussed  in  Module,  II-* 

Ask  trainees  i f  they  think  the  addicted 
woman  has  internalized  some  of  these  beliefs. 
If  so,  whicfi  ones?    If  the  addicted  woman 
feols  that'  she  does  not  meet  the  standards 
does  this  affect  her  self-concept  and  her 
havior? 

/                        *  1 

00 

t  "'^ 

.T 

• 

List  on  newsprint  the  effects  of  societal 
conditioning  on  the  female  addict  as  identi- 
fied by  the  trainees. 

10:00- 
10:15 

Break 

Break 

10:1 5- 
10:25 

Assessment 

Interview 

Rxorcise 

(III-C~1) 

Client 

History 
Treatment 

System 

Overview 
client  Needs 

Form 

LG 

T 

• 
• 

Define  "Need"  and  "Problem"   (see  definitions 
irv  Instructions  p,  105). 

Explain  the  exercise.  •  The  exercise  is  a 
simulation  of  the  first  of  a  series*  of 
assessment  interviews  with  a  female  client. 
The  purpose  of  the  interview  is  to  identify 
the  client '  s.  needs  and  problems^     At  tb'e  end 
of  the  interview,   trainees  will  be  asked  to 
describe  the^  client's  needs. 

ERJC 

1 

• 

Hive  instructions  for  the  exercise  (see  .full 
instructions  on  p.  105),  ' 

MODULE:  III 


TITLIS: 


TIME 


10:25- 
10:35  . 


10:35- 
11  :iO 


ERlCl 


YASK/CQDE  ( 


Preparation 
for  the 
Interview 
(continued) 


(III-C-2a) 


T 


Assessment 
Interview 

(III-C-3) 


MA-TERIALS  & 
EQUIPMENT 


Ml 


FORM 


SC 


.gha^aci^Qristics  of  the  Female  Addinf- 


ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  how  she  will  play  the  part  of  the 
client. 

Ask  her  to  fill  out  Client  Needs  Ponn  and 
copy  on  newsprint  her  assessment^"^^^  the 
client's  needs • 

Discuss, with  the  trainer,  characteristics  of 
the  client. 

V 

Pill  put  the  Client  Needs  Porm  identifying 
the  client's  needs,   then  list  those  needs  ' 
on  newsprint. 

Review  the  Client  Needs  Forms;  have  extra 
available  for  trainees . 

Select  a  group  member  to  be  timekeeper  (or 
the  trainer  can  be  timekeeper). 

Sulect  a  group  member  to  be-  the  first  inter- 
viewer.    Continue  to  the  right  around  the 
circle  to  choose  the  next  trai^nee  to  play 
the  interviewer. 


Ask  client  to  rejoin  the  group. 

Interyicw  the  client  for  four  mi^tes  each, 

Take  notes  on  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  client. 


4lf 
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MODULIi:  III 


TITLE ; 


TIME 


10:15- 
10:25 


TASK/CODE 


Assessrnent 
Interview 
Rxercise 
(continue^). 

(III-C-1) 


MJ>.TERIALS  £. 
EQUIPMENT 


FORM 


WHO 


Ts 


ERIC 


10:25- 
10:35 


^45 


Preparation 
for  the 
Interview 

(III-C-2a) 


Newsprint 


Characteristi?cs  of  the  Female  Addict 


 .     ACTIVITIES   . 

This  will  be  a  role  play  in  small  groups. 
A  volunteer  will  play  the  client.  The 
other  trainees  in  the  smaXl  group  will 
act  as  counselor-interviewers^  each  having 
four  minutes  to  interview  the  client.  Each 
interviewer  should  build  upon  information 
'  obtained  by  past  intervieweirs .     After  all 
the  trainees  have  interviewed  the  client, 
the  group  should  have  enough  information  to 
identify  the  client's  needs  and  problems. 

•  Divide  trainees  into  three  small  groups; 
assign  a  trainer  and  a  small-group  room  to 
each. 

•  Take  small  groups  to  their  assigned  rooms. 

 ^  ;  ^  1 

•  Prepare  the  total  group  for  their  role  in  the 
exercise  (5  min . ) 

•  Ask  the  group  members  to  read  the  Client  His- 
tory and  Treatment  System  Overview  (in 
Tifainee's  Workbook)  while  you  are  out  of  the* 
room.     After  that  each  small  group  member 
should  think  about  four  questions  she  would 
want  ^answered  in  an  assessment  interview. 

m    Explain  to  the  small  group  that  you  are  goin< 
to- take  the  next  five  mihutes  to  work  with 
the  client  volunteer  about  her  role. 

•  Take  the  client  volunteer  outside  the  large- 
group  room  to  prepare  her  for  the  exercise. 
Givo  her  the   Client  History  to  read. 


^  «  • 

MODULE:  ^ 

TITLE: 


TIME 

TASK/CODE 

1       MH'PPDTAT  C  r 

J  EQUIPMENT 

POW 

WHO 

12:05- 
1:15 

Lunch 

t 

• 

1 
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MODULE:  *  *         ,  TITLED     Characteristics  of  the  Female  Addict 


TIME  ^ 

TASK/CODE 

MATERIALS  & 
EQUIPMENT 

 T 

FORM 

vmo 

ACTIVITIES 

1: 

11:10- 

Identifying 
problems 
(III-C-4)  . 

Client  Needs 

r  u  i.  Ill 

SG 

T 

•  After  the  role  play  is  finished,  write  on 
Client  Needs  Form  the  needs  and  problema 
of  the  clier\t  as  the>y  were  presented  in 
the  interview;  then  list  on  newsprint. 

•  Take  the  client'  outside  the  room  and  help 
her  get  out  of  the'  role  she  played.  • 

ERld 

11:15- 
11:50 

— » 

Discussion 
.(III-C-5)  ^ 

Client's 
assessment 
of  needs  (a) 
writt^en  on 
newsprint 

SG 

e 
• 

T 
and 
t 

0    In  the  small  group,  review  the  client's 
description  of  her  needs. 

/ 

•  Discuss  t*he  client  assessment^. 

•  Ask  trainees  to  compare  their  assessment 
with  the  client's  assessment  of  her'  needs. 
How  do  uhey  differ:  How  are  they  similar? 
\ihy?    What  happened  in  the  interview? 

•  Facilitate  the  discussion  to  explore  the 
ways  in  v/hich  the  female  addict  is  stereo- 
typed.    Did  participants  stereotype  the 
client?    ?lo\7  does  stereotyping  of  female 
clients  take  place  in  treatment  programs? 

•  Disciiss  the  ways  in  v;hich  stereotyping 
occurs  in  treatment  programs. 

11:50- 
12:05 

Review  of 

Assessment 

Exercise 

(III-C-6) 

and 
t 

•  Return  to  the  large  gloup  to  summarize  the 
mornings  activities, 

#  Review  the  module.     Ask  the  trainees  to 
describe  what  they  learned  from  this  module- 
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PURPOSE;       To       trainees  an  overview  of  the  characteristics  of  the  female  addict  as  portreyed  in  the  literature  , 


TIME/ 
CODE^ 


LECTURE:  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FEMALE  ADDICT 


V 


9:10- 
9:40 

lir-B*1 


ERIC 


the  literature  on  women  addicts  is  very  sparse  compared  to  the 
reams  produced  each  year  that  deal  with  men;.  .  .researchers  have 
overlooked  the  special  problems  of  women  addicts  and  have  been 
content  to  generalize  from  the  data  about  men  (Waldorf).      ,  . 


METHODOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  RESEARCH 

There  are  problems  existent  in  any  research  effort,  especially  when  that  effort  involves  as  diverse 
a  population  as  women  in  treatment.  Many  of  the  myths  and  stereotypes  about  the  female  addict 
emanate  from  these  imperfections  in  research  methodology.  For  example,  Oamman  wrote  that  the 

...conclusion  that  the  female  addict  is  sicker  and  more  deviant  than 
her  male  counterpart  results  from:  (1)  research  in  opiate  and  alcohol 
abuse  that  was  deficient  in  methodology,  data,  and  interpretation; 
and  (2)  attitudes  found  in  our  society  that  condone  different  types 
\  of  behavior  for  men  and  women  and  hence  endorse  the  idea  that 

women  who  do  certain  things  are  more  deviant  than  men  who  do  the  . 
same  things. 

She  notes  that  the  literature  creating  a  profile  of  the  female  addict  as  sick  and  deviant  resulted,  tn 
part,  from  a  very  small  number  of  women  entering  substance  abuse  treatment  programs,  from 
limited  research  attention  paid  to  them,  and  from  poor  metholodogy  employed  when  studying 
them. 

Prior  to  the  sixties,  the  tendency  was  to  either  exclude  women  from  studies  on  addiction  o^  lump 
them  together  with  men.  The  findings  {which  pertained  primarily  to  male  addiction)  were  pro- 
jected upon  the  female  addict  population.  In  the  sixties,  however,  there  was  some  acknowledge- 
ment that  lumping  male  and  female  addicts  together  might  distort  the  data  and  its  interpretation. 
Nonetheless,  the  initial  awakening  of  research  interest  in  female  addicts  in  treatment  was  not 
necessarily  beneficial.  As  with  most  minority  groups,  female  addicts  received  separate  but  unequal 
"treatment"  from  social  science  research. 


Limitations  in  Sampling 

An  example  of  this  trend  can  be  found  in  The  Road  to  H,  an  early  comprehensive  study  of  heroin 
abuse.  Isidor  Chem  et  al.  (1964)  were  among  the  first  researchers  who  recognized  the  methodolog- 
ical problems  presented  by  using  the  small  sample  of  women  opiate  addicts  m  the  general  study  of 
addiction.  In  discussing  this  methodology  they  commented: 

If  female(s)  uire  not  materially  different  in  relevant  aspects  of  their 
drug  use  from  males.  .  .then,  in  excluding  them  from  the  study  we 
have  sacrificed  little.  ...  If.  .  .there  are  materially  relevant  differ- 
ences,  including  [women]  obfuscates  the  picture  for  all.  Why  not 
study  all  groups  separately? 

Shortly  after,  Chem  conducted  a  study  m  which  male  and  female  addicts  were  discussed  separate 
ly.  one  chapter  vyas  devoted  to  summarizing  the  findings  on  20  female  addicts,  the  rest  to  a  care 
fully  controlled  exam»nat»on  of  202  men.  The  men  were  divided  into  four  groups,  which  were  con^ 
trolled  for  a  vanety  of  factors,  including  history  of  delinquency,  drui^  use,  and  instituttonaiization 
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LECTURE:  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FEMALE  ADDICT  ^ 

9.10- 
9.40 

IIIB-1 

None  of  the  c&ntrols  used  to  study  the  men  were  applied  to  the  women,  therefore  the  conclusions 
about  the  f^ale  addia  were  researched  without  employing  a  uniform  research  design  and  without 
controlling  for  variables, 

Although  Chein  for  the  most  part  avoided  commentary  about  overt  sex  linked  differences  between 
mala  and  female  addicts,  other  wnters  commenting  on  the  study  have  suggested  that  Chein  found 
the  female  addict  to  be  sicker  and^ore  deviant  than  her  male  counterpart  (Zahn  and  Bail,  1974). 
This  process  by  which  profiles  containing />77p//c/r  comparisons  are  interpreted  as  if  those  compari- 
sonj  had  beerK^xp/zc/ f  occurs  frequently  in  social  science  literature  .  This  is  the  process  by  which 
myths  are  created.  Chein's  study  merely  reported  on  20  female  addias,  it  did  not  purport  jo  be 
exhaustive.  Nonetheless,  the  chapter  summarizing  one  exploratory  study  on  the  20  females  was 
entitled  "The  Female  Addict,"  not  "A  Study  of  20  Female  Addicts."  This  chapter  is  cited  in  vir- 
tually  all  the  literaaire  appearing  on  female  addias.  In  the  absence  of  contradictory  data,  the 
image  of  the  female  addia  as  sick  an4  deviant  became  generalized  by  this  process  of  citation,  the 
piaure  was  further  supported  by  societal  attitudes  about  fenr/ales  in  general  (Ehrenreich  and 
English,  1973;  Freud.  1963).  f                                       •  \ 

Data  Interpretation 

The  interpretation  of  data  is, another  methodological  problem  to  be  considered.  One  example  in- 
volves a  study  by  Joan  Curlee  of  100  men  and  lOO  women  of  middle-  to  upper-middledass  back- 
grounds to  investigate  the  contention  that  alcoholic  women  demonstrate  a  higher  tJegree  of  serious 
pathology  than  alcoholic  men  (1974).  Curlee  concluded  that  the  women  had  been  judged  to  have  a 
higher  degree  of  serious  pathology  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  previous  psychiatric  treatment 
they  had  received  and  were  thus  considered  psychologically  sicker  than  men.  She  disapproved  of 
this  basis.  A  history  of  psychiatric  treatment  episodes  is  suspect  as  an  index  of  sickness  because 
women  receive  more  cultural  support  than  do  men  for  seeking  psychiatric  treatment  and  women 
do  so  more  often.  Treatment  per  se  is  therefore  not  necessarily  indicative  of  sickness  (cf  Chesler, 
1972). 

% 

Note  to  Trainer: 

For  addlvona/  examples  of  limitations  in  sampling  and  problems  in  data  interpretation,  see  Note 
following  this  lecture. 

FAMILY  BACKGROUND 

Most  studies  have  found  that  female  addicts  generally  come  from  f^redominantly  blue  collar  back- 
grounds. One  study  found  that  althougt}  more  women's  fatheri  than  men's  were  professionals, 
women  also  had  a  higher  proportion  of  fathers  with  criminal  records  and  sporadic  employment 
histories. 

Women  addias  describe*  their  parents  differently  than  do  men.  They  seem  to  relate  better  to  their 
fathers,  whereas  males  say  they  related  better  to  their  mothers.  Women  described  their  mothers  as 
distant,  authoritarian,  and  cold.  Fathers  were  often  described  as  mdulgent  and  seduaive;  in  faa, 
many  women  addias  (25  percent  m  one  study  by  Oensen-Gerber)  have  experienced  sexual  rela- 
tionships  with  fathers  or  father  surrogates. 

^ 
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Women  addicts  also  report  that  they  have  experienced  less  compatabiiity  within  thetr  family  of 
origin  than  have  men.  In  Waldorf's  study,  25  F)ercent  of  the  women  (compared  to  11  percent  of 
the  men)  stated  that  they^^t  along  poorly  with  their  families  before  beginning  to  use  heroin. 
White  women  were  found  to^Sle  had  worse  relationships  with  their  families  than  did  black  or 
Puerto  RIcan  females.  Chein  found  that  70  percent  of  his  female  sample     .  .were  recurrently  in 
trouble  with  their  parents." 

Many  women  addicts  grew  up  m  a  home  with  an  addict  or  alcoholic  relative.  Waldorf  found  that 
46  percent  of  the  women  in  his  sample  (compared  to  26  percent  of  the  men)  grew  up  in  a  home 
that  had  alcoholic  or  addict  members.  /"^ 

^     In  his  book  The  Road  to  H,  Chein  reported  on  the  incidence  of  deprived  home  situations  arMong 
female  addicts.  More  than  one  fourth  of  his  sample  had  lived  m  foster  homes  las  phildren.  Fathers 

*^  were  found  to  have  been  frequently  absent  during  their  early  or  later  childhood  and  parents  were 
either  exceedingly  strict^or  overmdulgent.  Fifty  percent  of  the  parents  of  thejse  women  had  alcohol 
problems,  compared  to  only  30  percent  of  the  males'  parents. 

One  prevalent  characteristic  of  women  addicts  »s  that  they  come  from  emotionally  disadvantaged 
family  backgrounds.  Cham*bers  et  al.  report  that  54.8  percent  of  the  addicted  women  they  studied 
were  raised  in  broken  homes.  Family  dissolution  occurs  more  frequently  and  at  an  earlier  age 
among  female  addicts  than  among  males. 

As  children,  these  women  were  deprived  of  nurturarice  anu  warm,  loving  care.  Their  parents  made 
unrealistic  demands  and  had  expectations  inappropriate  to  ^he  child's  age  or  development.  When 
they  could  not  satisfy  these  demands  they  fvcre  criticized  and  punished. 

The  addicted  women  studied  by  Mondanaro  paint  a  very  dismal  picture  when  asked  to  describe 
their  home  environment,  and  how  their  parents  (or  guardians)  demonstrated  love.  Toys  and  books 
were  usually  nonexistent.  Parents  were  not  involved  in  the  children'*  school  work  and  accomplish- 
ments; parents  taught  them  few  skills  to  cope  with  the  demands  ofVthe  home  environment  or  to 
prepare  them  for  adult  living. 

In  Mondanaro's  study,  she  discovered  that  female  addicts  were  omen  the  products  of  strict  sex-rote 
socialization.  Girls  were  raised  to  be  girls,  passive,  dependent,  ferAinire,  coy,  and  nonassertive.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Bem,  this  type  of  strict  sex-role  socialization     .  .correlates  with  high  anxiety,  low  self* 
esteem,  and  low  self-acceptance."  1 

Emotional  neglect  as  an  ir^^t,  parints'  expectations  of  pre.Tiature'performance,  and  sjrict  sex-role 
socialization  fostered  a  sense  of  personal  inadequacy  in  these  women.  As  a  result  of  this  upbringing 
and  the  fear  of  failure,  criticism,  and  punishment  it  engendered,  many  addicted^  women  seem  to 
have  a  diminished  capacity^o  experience  joy  and  playfulness,  and  are  afraid  of  taking  risks  in  rela* 
tionships  with  otherjDeopl'<v 

The  female  addict  appears  to  be  a  product  of  bartering.  The  sense  o(  failure  and  low  self  esteem 
derived  from  an  emotionally  deprived  home  expenence  are  reinforced  by  tociety  ^t  large.  In  a  soci- 
ptv  tfiat  iudo#s  human  worth  bv  matprtai  oowftf  fclau)  bv  colof  of  skin  fracfi)   and  bv  the  ores* 
ence  of  a  penis  (sex),  poor  people,  nonwhiti^s,  and  women  are  considered  le&s  worthy  (Mondanaro). 

The  family  of  origin  and  society  both  echo  and  re-echo  words  the  child  hears  and  ultimately  be« 
lieves-that  she  is  no  good.  Some  victims  of  this  type  of  bartering  use  drugs,  some  demonstrate 
*  other  self-deprecating  behavion.                       *  , 
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LECTURE:    CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FEMALE  AOplCT 


PSYCHOLQglCAL  DYNAMI/CS 

Using  the  Minnesota  Multi*phasiC  Personality  Inventory  to  analyze  the  psychody^namics  of  male 
and  female  addicts,  Olson  found  that 

■  ...th«  males  were  significantiy  more  defensive  and  guarded  and  the 
women  were  more  frank  and  indiscreet  with  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  be  more  critical  of  themselves.  Jhe  higher  D  {Depression)  score  in 
the  female  grc  p  suggests  that  they  were  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
self-confidence,  narrowness  of  interests,  and  had  poor  morale,  a 
tendency  to  worry,  uneasy  self-concern,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
their  immediate  situation.  The  significantly  higher  Pa  (Paranoid) 
'  score  suggests  that  the  women  were  using  the  paranoid  mechanisms 
of  projection,  extra  unitiveness,  and  reliance  on  a  power  orienta- 
tion. .  .the  high  Pt  (Psychasthenia)  also  suggests  that  the  women 
showed  more  doubts,  perplexity,  and  apprehension,  or  unreasonable 
fears,  than  did  the  men. 

Ellinwood  et  al.  found  that  women  addicts  were  more  frequently  diagnosed  as  neurotic  and  psy- 
chotic, whereas  men  were  more  often  labeled  as  having  personality  disorders  or  beirig  sociopathic. 

Waldorf  notes  that  *  when  wornen  become  addicts  they  suffer  more  guilt  and  remorse  because  it 
is  harder  for  them  to  go  against  society's  prescription  for  femininity  and  its  laws  and  mores."  Be- 
cause little  deviation  ft  allowed  women  within  their  sex-role  socialization  (for  example,  it  is  not 
oermissible  for  a  female  to  "sow  wild  oats"),  they  usually  tCfel  more  constraints  to  abide  by  the 
established  norms  and  legal  code  of  the  culture.  Thus,  when  they  do  deviate,  they  may  suffer 
about  it  more  than  do  men. 


DRUG  USE' PATTERNS 

ft  % 

Chambers  et  al.  found  that  the  majority  (57  percent)  were  initially  turned  ^on  to  illicit  drugs 
through  a  friend,  and  did  so  for  "kicks"  or  because  of  curiosity.  Thirty-one  percent  started  to  use 
di^gs  through  medical  or  quasi«medical  channels,  the  drugs  used  were  legally  manufactured,  a  pat- 
tern mpre  prevalent  among  white  addias  than  blacks.  A  third  group,  11  percent  of  the  sample, 
were  introduced  to  drugs  by  an  addicted  family  member. 
I 

Several  studies  have  revealed  that  male  and  female  addicts  seVm  to  differ,  m  some  respects,  in 
terms  of  oatterns  of  drug  use.  Ellinwood  et  al.  found  that  medical  narcotics  (e.g..  morphine  and 
Demerol),  alcohol,  and  sedatives  were  more  frequently  used  by  females  than  by  males.  Women 
seemed  to  become  addicted  more  quickly  ^han  men  and  took  a  longer  timeL  to  attempt  abstinence. 

RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  MEN 

Generally  female  addicts  have  been  married,  but  the  relationship  is  usually  fraught  with  multiple 
problems.  The  family  and  societal  environments  that  bred  the  woman's  feelings  of  low  self-esteem 
and  lack  of  confidence  are  usually  repeated  in  her  relationships. 

The  addict's  spouse  or  partner  Is  often,  but  not  always,  mvolved  m  drugs.  He  i$  usually  not  gainful- 
ly employed.  His  "work"  may  be  stealing,  boosting,  passing  bad  checks,,  dealing  drugs,  and  pimp- 
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ing.  He  may  be  violent,  taking  out  his  frustrations  by  beating  his  wifc^nd  child.  The  wife's  fear  of 
being  physically  harmed  by  her  spouse,  should  she  decide  to  leave,  cannot  be  under-estimated. 
Many  women  maintain  these  relationships  because  there  are  moments  of  love  and  warmth  within 
them  and  the  alternative  seems  to  be  having  no  relationship  at  all. 

HOMOSEXUALITY 

v 

Although  maay  women  seek  and  find  love  in  homosexual  relationships,  these,  too,  may  pose 
problems.  Waldorf  notes  that  "American  society  stigmatizes  addicts,  prostitutes,  and  homosexuals 
and  often  the  female  addict  is  at  least  two  of  them-sometimes  three.  .  .     Thus,  in  addition  to 
feelipgs  of  guilt  about  prostitution,  the  female  addict  may  suffer  considerable  emotional  pain  from 
violating  society's  norms  concerning  homosexuality.  One  study  reports  that  many  more  female  ad- 
dicts than  males  are  homosexual:  29  percent  of  the  females  compared  to  only  3  percent  of  the 
males  admitted  to  being  either  homosexual  or  bisexuai. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  women  also  reported  having  engaged  in  homosexual  prostitution 
while  in  the  streets.  Many  female  addicts  seem  to  become  lesbians  as  a  result  of  suffering  abuse  by 
men  while  prostitutes.  ' 

HEALTH 

Female  addicts  alsovfrequently  ^ave  problems  m  the  area  of  health.  Ohe  study  found  that  many 
women  addicts  suffeXfrom  thyroid  disorder,  hypertension,  astbma,  and  hepatitis— conditions  that 
require,  but  rarely  git,  proper  treatment.  Another  study  notes  that  "most  women  caught  in  the 
criminal-addict  treadnnifl  have  had  one  or  more  abortions,"  which  may  have  caused  gynecological 
damage.  One  gynecologickstudy  of  female  addicts  found  that  90  percent  had  had  venereal  disease, 
and  63  percent  were  infertije  during  the  period  of  t^rug  abuse. 

PREGNANCY 

The  addicted  woman  normally  does  not  plan  to  get  pregnant.  Since  heroin  interferes  with  normal 
wulation  and  menstruation,  the  woman  *s  accustomed  to  missing  periods  frequently.  The  notion 
that  the  addict  is  protected  from  conception  while  using    ..oin  is  widespread.  A  woman  may  go 
for  years  without  using  birth  control  and  not  get  pregnant.  Although  pregnancy  may  create  great 
hardships,  many  female  addicts  will  elect  to  continue  their  pregnancy.  Some  writers  have  described 
this  as  a  symptom  of  women's  passivity  and  inability  to  act  on  the  world.  Many  addicted  womi^ 
do  not  actively  plan  bhth  control,  and  when  they  find  themselves  pregnant,  they  again  do  not  ac 
tively  think  through  their  various  options  (abortion,  adoption,  detox  or  methadone  maintenance, 
heroin  continuation,  barbityrate  continuation). 

Addicts  do  not/'tolerate  the  normal  discomforts  of  pregnancy  well.  When  they  experience  difficul- 
ty sleeping,  irritability,  fatigue,  nausea,  and  other  pains  associated  with  pregnancy,  women  main- 
tamed  on  methadone  often  feel  that  their  doses  are  not  high  enougrt^  There  is  also  a  high  incidence 
«^Krtotri/*ai  rnmni.ratinnc  ciirh      tnypmi:)  nf  nr^anancv  (oatholoaical  disorders  Qenerallv  mam- 
fested  as  metabolic  problems),  breech  presentations,  placental  abnormalities,  and  postpartum 
hemorrhagj.  Many  babies  are  premature  and/or  addicted  and  many  show  evidence  of  retarded  in- 
trauterine growth.  Some  experts  believe  that  these  babies  may  become  predisposed  to  drug  addic 
tion  later  in  life 
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The  incidence  of  pregnancy  among  addicts  has  been  found  to  be  increasing,  especially  among^th6se 
under  21  years  old.  who  account  for  50  percent  of  all  such  pregnancies. 

Many  mothers  frequently  talk  about  "guilty  feelings"  during  their  pregnancy.  Mondanaro  states 
that  many  pregnant  addicts  may  be  saying  that  they  will  feel  guilty  when  and  if  the  child  experi- 
ences withdrawal. 


Unrealistic  Expectations  Resulting  from  Pregnancy 


Many  women  believe  that  now.  since  they  are  pregnane,  their  own  mothers  will  accept  and  love 
them;  their  husbands  will  get  it  together,  get  straight  jobs,  stop  drinking,  lose  weight,  rent  a  larger 
apartment,  pay  more  attention  to  them,  stay  home  more,  be  helpful  around  the  house:  in  general, 
the  quality  of  life  will  improve.  They  also  believe  that  they  will  not  use  heroin  or  other  drugs  be* 
cause  that  will  hurt  the  baby  and  they  don't  want  to  do  that.  Many  feel  being  pregnant  will  give 
them  impetus  to  "straighten  out." 

When  questioned  about  difficulties  and  disappointments  they  cat.  foresee  surrounding  the  birth  of 
the  baby,  the  women  usually  see  no  obstacles  to  their  happiness,  and  truly  believe  that  the  child 
will  bring,  many  fringe  benefits.  Anyone  whn  has  been  a  parent  can  relate  to  the  unrealistic  aspects 
of  these  beliefs. 


EDUCATION.  SKILLS,  AND  MEANS  OF  SUPPORT 

Female  addicts  have  been  found  to  have  had  disadvantaged  educational  and  occupational  back- 
grounds. Most  studies  indicate  that  approximately  66  percent  of  this  group  have  not  completed 
high  school  and  have  usually  drapped  out  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  grade  after  a  long  history  of 
learning  difficulties,  misbehavior,  and  chronic  truancy. 

Among  female  addicts  in  the  New  York  Civil  Commitment  Program.  65  percent  had  arrest  records. 
Prostitution  and  shoplifting  were  the  most  frequently  used  means  of  financial  support  during  an 
addiction,  career,  although  one-third  of  the  sampje  also  reported  having^committed  burglaries, 
armed  robberies,  and/or  muggings.-  v> 

SUMMARY 

We  have  discussed  characteristics  of  the  female  addict  as  described  in  the  literature:  her  back- 
ground, her  relationsh^s,  her  feelings  about  herself  and  her  role.  We  have  also  mentioned  a  few  of 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  interpretation  of  research  data.  Your  resource  manual  contains  sev- 
eral reference  papers  you  may  want  to  read  for  further  information.  C 

Some  of  the  characteristics  that  I  have  mentioned  may  pertain  to  clients  in  you)  own  programs. 
Some  of  the  female  addicts  you  have  treated  may  have  other  characteristics.  What  are  some  of  the 
similarities  and  differenpes  you  have  noted? 

Note  to  Trainer: 

Following  are  more  examples  of  methodological  problems  that  can  be  used  if  needed  foe  discus- 
sion. 
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Facilit9tk  discission  of  characteristics  of  female  addicts  in  trainees'  treatment  programs  by  asking 
trainees  to  describe  how  their  clients  are  similar  fo  or  different  from  those  described  in  the  read- 
ings and  die  lecture.  See  also  Note  to  Trainer  for  examples  of  characteristics  as  identified  by 
trainees  during  the  field  test 

OTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  METHODOLOGICAL  PROBLEr^rtS 

Other  examples  of  limitations  in  the  sampling  procedure  are  evident  in  studies  by  Mellinger  and 
Parry.  In  1971,  Mellinger  et  al.  found  that  psychotherapeutic  drug  use  was  gieater  among  women 
than  men.  Parry  et  al.  (1973)  studied  use  of  prescribed  tranquilizers/sedatives  and  found  daily  use 
to  be  most  prevalent  am^ng  lower  income,  more  poorly  educated  housewives. 

The  format  in  both  the  Mellinger  and  Parry  studies  suggests  that  sampling  procedures  may  have  led 
to  underrepresentation  of  street  drug  users.^  fhe  data  generated  by  theie  studies  were  collected  by 
interviewing  respondents  who  were  "selected  by  rigorous  sampling  methods  in  orders  form  a 
cross-selection  of  American  adults^q  households"  (Parry  et  al.,  1973).  The  restriction  io  "adults  in 
households"  suggests  that  institutionalized  adults  were  not  considered;  also,  that  persons  not  living 
in  a  stable  residence  may  have  been  excluded,  A  footnote  suggests  that,  if  represented  at  all, 
"street  people"  constituted  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  sample  since,  "Those  few  women  who 
were  neither  employed  nor  full-time  housewives,  e.g.,  nonworking,  unmarried  students,  were 
omitted  from  our  analysis." 

Fmally^by  restricting  their  sample  to  adults,  the  authors  biased  their  description  of  the  patterns  of 
drug  use  by  not  including  persons  under  18.  Unlike  the  street  drug  user  who  may  represent  a  small 
portion  of  the  population,  persons  under  18  represent  a  singificant  percentage  of  the  population  in 
most  metropolitan  areas.  For  example,  they  represent  30  percent  of  the  San  Francisco  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  population. 

Data  Interpretation 

A  study  by  George  Oe  Leon  (1974)  involved  148  men  and  60  women  to  measure  the  extent  of  and 
change  in  psychopathology  during  the  course  of  treatment.  The  author  used  seven  self-report 
scales.  On  the  b^sis  of  these  scales  he  found  differences  related  to  both  sex  and  ethnic  background. 
Females  in  each  ethnic  group  (black,  white,  and  Puerto  RIcan)  scored  higher  (indicating  a  greater 
degree  of  depression,  anxiety,  or  other  indicator  of  pathology)  than  their  male  counterparts. 
"Tliesc  findings/'  the  author  notes,  "point  to  the  possibility  that  for  women,  especially  white  and 
Hispanic  (Puerto  Rican),  afjdiction  may  relate  to  or  express  a  more  serious  and  complex  psycho- 
logical disturbance."  However,  what  Oe  Leon  fails  to  note  is  that  self-report  scales  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  cultural  norms:  high  scores  may  reflect  a  self-perception  of  deviance  from  those 
norms,  rather  than  sickness,  per  se.  It  may  be  that  women  report  themselves  as  deviant  because 
they  believe  they  are.  However,  since  deviance  from  norms  is  not  necessarily  sickness,  to  interpret 
the  elevation  of  self-report  scales  as  sickness,  without  considering  cultural  and  ethnic  norms,  is  to 
overlook  the  probable  impact  of  labeling.  An  interpretation  (of  self-report  scores)  such  as  the  one 
offered  by  Oe  Leon  can  become  part  of  an  invidious  tautology:  female  addicts  score  higher  on 
scales  purporting  to  measure  psychopathology,  therefore,  they  ape  judged  to  be  sicker,  are  told 
they  are  sicker,  are  treated  as  if  they  are  sicker  and,  therefore,  score  h^^r  on  scales  measuring 
sickness  (psychopathology)  (of.  Chesler,  1972  ;  Broverman,  1970;  Gordon  and  Hall,  1974). 
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This  list  represents  the  viewpoints  of  one  group  of  trainees.  The  trainees  in  your  session  may  1 
generatr different  items.  This  brief  exercise  gives  the  total  group  information  about  how  individual*  8 
view  the  female  addict.  The  data  give  the  trainees  a  "feel"  for  the  group  and  a  starting  point  to  1 
help  individuals  analyze  their  approach  to  women's  treatment.  1 

The  following  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  ihe  female  addict  as  identified  by  trainees  during  B 
the  field  test 

•  low  self-esteem 

•  bad  self-image 

•  no  direction 

•  lack  of  confidence 

•  heavy  family  conflicts, 

•  guilt  1 

•  lack  of  skills  1 

•  broken  home                                  ,  | 

•  confusion  between  love  and  sex                                                  "  | 

•  ^  difficulty  dealing  with  feelings  of  dependency-dependancy  or  counter-  '  | 

dependency  i 

•  poor  adult  models  1 

•  no  sense  of  .belonging 

^  not  feeling  good  about  other  women,  hence  not  feeling 
good  about  themselves  ^ 

•  no  elementary  life  skills  (eg.,  communication,  problem«solving) 

•  '*rm  competent,  but  my  'sister's  not  corflpetent" 

1  • 
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NOTE  TO  TRAINER:      ASSESSMENT  INTERVIEW  EXERCISE 


is  to  identify  both  the  information  needed  for  assessment  and  the 


The  purpose  of  this  exerci 
needs  of  a  female  client. 

FORMS 

The  Treatment  System  Overview  ts  used  to  set  the  stage  for  the  intervievy.  This  form  gives  basic  in- 
formation about  the  treatment  project  so  that  all  group  members  have  a  common  frame  of  refer- 
enced The  interviewers  assess  the  client's  needs  and  later  (if  there  is  time)  discuss  whether  they 
think  her  needs  can  be  met  through  this  treatment  system. 

The  Client  History  Form  provides  basic  information  about  the  client.  It  gives  the  interviewers  data 
they  can  use  to  formulate  their  assessment  questions;  it  gives  the, client  some  data  from  which  to 
develop  her  characterizatjon  of  the  client. 

To  assist  the  client-volunteer  in  developing  her  characterization,  she  should  be  asked  to  fill  out  the^ 
Client  Needs  Form  before  the  interview.  This  will  help  her  focus  on  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
.  client  she's  playing  and  will  help  her  to  remain  in  the  role  during  the  exercise. 

After  the  interview,  each  small-group  member  fills  out  the  Client  Needs  Form.  Then  the  small 
group  writes  a  composite  list  on  newsprint  to  help  them  compare  and  analyze  their  perceptions  of 
the  Client.  This  isjfren  compared  witfi  the  client's  perceptions  of  her  needs. 

Betause  each  small  group  uses  the  same  forms,  a  common  frame  of  reference  is  established  for  the 
'  large  group  discussion  that  concludes  the  exercise.         ^  '  ^ 

'  To  ensure  that  \he  small  groups  have  as  similar  an  experience  as  possible,  it  is  extremely  important 
I  that  you  discuss  how  each  of  you  will  conduct  this  exemise,  While  the  small  groups  are  reassem- 
'  bling  in  the  lar^e  group  meeting  room,  you  should  meet  briefly  with , the  other  trainers  to  review 
what  each  covered  in  the  exercise. 

In  the  process  cfif  this  exercise  several  things  happen: 

L  Since  each  trainee  has  an  opportunity  to  interview  the  client,  the  exercise  reveals  a  sample  of 
the  various  interviewing  styles  used  by  smalUgroup  members.  This  provides  experiential  data 
that  can  be  referred  to  throughout  the  course  when  examining  (a)  the  effeas  of  interviewing 
styles  on  clients,  (b)  t^e  problems  in  eliciting  information  from  clients,  (c)  the  interaaions 
between  counselor  and  client,  and  (d)  the  ways  in  which  the  client  is  stereotyped  (as  per- 
ceived  by  either  counselor  pr  client).  You  should  point  out: 

•  The  way  in  which  information  is  transmitted  and  interpreted  and  how  it  affects  assess- 
ment of  the  client 

•  How  interviewing  styles  influence  the  amount  and  kind  of  information  given  by  the 
client  in  the  interview 

2.  As  small  group  members  discuss  their  own  perceptions  and  the  client's  perceptions  of  her 
needs,  they  become  aware  of  information  they  have  missed,  assumptions  they  have  made, 
and  conclusions  they  have  drawn  in  interpreting  the  interview  data.  This  assists  trainees  to 
*^      sharpen  their  assessment  skills. 

Trainees  will  further  develop  these  skills  »n  Modules  IV  and  V  when  they  analyze  videotaped  inter- 
views. 
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PURPOSE:       To  give  trainees  practice  in  assessing  client's  needs 
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ASSESSMENT  INTERVIEW  EXERCISE 


Spacft  Requirements  ,^ 

•  One  iarge-group  room 

•  Two  smali-group  rooms* 

Seating  Arrangement 

.  Each  small  group  siu  m  a  circle.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  there  should  be  two  empry  chairs:  one 
for  the  client  and  the  other  for  the  interviewer. 


Materials 

•  Client  Histories  ^ 

•  Client  Needs  Forms 

•  Treatment  System  Ckjsrviews 


ERLC 


Trainer  Instructions  ***^ 

•  Define  "need"  and  "problem":  ** 
"Need  '  is  a  lack  of  something  necessary,  desirable,  or  useful;  implies  urgency. 
"Problem"  is  a  complex,  unsettled  question;  a  source  of  worry  or  concern. 

Adapted  from  [^^ebster^s  Dictionary 

•  Explain  the  exercise. 

The  exercise  is  a  simulation  of  the  firit  of  a^series  of  assessment  interviews  with  a  female 
client  The  purpose  of  the  interview  is  to  identify  the  client's  needs  and  problems.  At  the 
end  of  the  interview,  trainees  will  be  asked  to  describe  those  needs  and  pr^oblems, 

•  Give  instructions  for  the  exercise. 

#» 

Trainees  will  be  divided  into  three  small  groups.  Each  small  group  will  partixrip'ate  in  a  role 
play  to  assess  client  needs.  A  volunteer  will  play  the  client.  The  other  trainees  in  the  small 
group  will  act  as  coumselor-interviewers.  each  having  four  minutes  to  interview  the  client, 
Each^  interviewer  ^ould  build  upon  information  obtained  by  past  interviewers.  After  all  the 
.  trainees  have  interviewed  the  client,  the  group  should  have  enough  information  to  identify 
the  client's  needs  and  problems. 
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ASSESSMENT  INTERVIEW  EXERCISE 


•  Divide  trainees  into  three  smatf  groups;  assign  a  trainer  and  small-group  room  to  each. 

•  Take  small  tj.'oup  to^lkigned  room. 

•  Select  a  volunteer  to  be  the  female  client.  Explain  to  group  that  for  the  next  five  minutes 
you  will  be  working  with  the  volunteer  to.help  her  establish  her  role. 

•  Give  trainees  the  Client  History  and  Treatment  System  Overview  to  read  v^hite  the  volunteer 
and  trainer  are  out  of  room. 

•  Ask  each  trainee  to  think  about  four  questions  she  would  want  answered  in  SitSassessment 
.  interview. 

•  Take  the  client  volunteer  outside  the  large-group  room  to  prepare  her  for  the  exercise;  give 
her  the  Client  Wistory  to  read. 

•  Discuss  how  she  will  play  the  part  of  the  client.  ' 

•  Caution  the  volunteer  to  wait  until  the  third  interviewer  before  she  fully  states  her  problems. 

•  Review  the  Client  Needs  Form  with  the  volunteer.  Ask  her  to  fill  it  out,  and  then  copy  it  on 


newsprint.  (This  wilt  help  strengthen  her  characterization.) 


•  Review  with  the  small  group  their  role  as  counselor-interviewers.  In  order  to  have  every 
trainee  participate,  the  interview  will  be  divided  into  four-minute  segments,  each  segment 
having  a  different  person  as  interviewer.  Each  interviewer  is  to  build  on  the  information  ob- 
tained by  prior  interviewers. 

•  Review  the  Client  Needs  Form  in  trainees'  workbooks. 

•  Tell  trainees  to  take  notes  on  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  client  as  they  are  disclosed 
during  the  interview. 

•  Select  a  group  member  to  be  timekeeper  (or  take  the  role  of  the  timekeeper^  yourself). 

•  Select  a  group  member  to  be  the  first  interviewer;  start  the  role  play;  continue  around  the 
circle  to  the  right  to  select  the  next  trainee  to  play  the  interviewer. 

.#  After  the  role  play  is  finished,  give  trainees  five  minutes  to  write  out  the  client's  needs  and 
problems  and  write  a  composite  list  on  newsprint.  j 

•  While  the  small-gr9up  members  are  writing  their  observations,  take  the  "client"  outside  of 
the Toom  and  helpiiSisqet  out  of  the  role  she  played.  ' 

•  In  the  small  group^view  the  client's  description  of  her  ^eeds  (written  on  newsprint). 

•  Discuss  the  client  assessmentt. 

•  Ask  trainees  to  compare  their  assessment  with  the  client's  assessment  of  her  needs.  How  do 
they  differ?  How  are  they  similar?  Why?  What  happened  in  the  interview?  Can  the  treatment 
system  meef  the  needs  expressed  by  this  particular  client? 

•  Facilitate  the  discussion  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  the  female  addict  is  stereotyped.  Did 
participants  stereotype  the  client?  How  does  stereotyping  of  female  clients  take  place  in 
treatment  programs? 

•  Discuss  the  ways  m  which  stereotyping  occurs  in  treatment  programs. 
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CLIENT  HISTORY 
Form  III-C-1 


Name: 
Age : 

Marital  Status: 
Number  of  Children: 
Drug  of  Choice 
Employment  Background j 
^  Present  Employment: 


June  Dendy 
28 

Separated 

2  girls,  8  and  10  years 
Heroin 

Clerk  typist,  Salesgirl,  Waitress 
None 


Client  got  pregnant  with  first  child  during  senior  year  in  high 
school*     Dropped  out  of  high  school  and  got  married*    After  her 
second  child  was^ born  client  went  to  night  sdhool  to  get  her 
high  school  diploma.     History  of  marital  problems — husband  drank 
and  was-  verbally  abusive  to -client  and  children*     Separated  from 
husband  five  years  ago**  Client  moved  in  with  her  mother  and 
held  various  jobs  to  support  herself  and  children.  Client's 
mother  currently  is  taking  care  of  both  children. 

Client  has  been  unemployed  for  seven  months,,  during  which  time  \ 
her  heroin  habit  has_gone  from  moderate  to  severe.    While  she 
was  employed,  she  was  using  heroin  once  or  twice  a  \feek,  for 
about  three  months.     When  in  high  school,  she  had  tried  grass  and 
pills  several  times  but  had  stopped  when  she  discovered  she  was 
pregnant.     But,  during  the  last  few  months  of  her  employment,  she 
began  using  heroin  on  a  daily  basis,  arid  selling  "hot"  merchandise 
at  her  job  to  supplement  her  income.     She  says  Frank,  whom  she 
met  six  months  ago  and  has  been  dating  regularly  since,  encouraged^ 
her  to  use  heroin  more  oftejjt,  saying  she  could  support  her  habit 
by  fencing  his  stuff.    Although  she  was  never  caught,  she  was^^ 
afraid,  and  her  fear  was/^ne  reason  for  her  leaving  her  job* 

Since  leaving  her  job,  she  has  devoted  most  of  her  energy  to 
fencing ^stolen  goods  around  the  neighborhood  and  prostitution. 
Her  mother  is  becoming  increasingly  resentful  of  caring  for  the 
children,  and  is  putting  pressure  on  June  to  get  treatment  and 
get  a  job.    June  feels  that  her  mother  is  being  unreasonable, 
but  does  recognize  that  getting  off  heroin  is  a  good  idea.  She 
feels  at  loose  ends    when  not  on  dope,  but,  more  importantly,  she's 
worried  about  getting  busted,  especially  since  Frank  was  busted 
three  weeks  ago  for  housebreaking. 

She  says  she's  really  scared  and  Wants  help  getting  herself  together 
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FORM  Iir-C-2 
TREATMENT  SYSTEM  OVERVIEW 

METHADONE  TREATMENT  PROGRAM 

TYPE  OF  PROGRAM — Pirivate,  nonprofit  program  under  direction\  of 
the  County  Regional  Drug  Abuse  Commission.     Provides  90  percent 
of  ica  outpatient  care  to  narco'cix  addicts  and  provides  in- 
patient care  through  General  Hospital,  which  also  works  with 
other  area  drug  abuse  programs.     Center  located  in  a  converted 
residence. 

SERVICES — Methadone  maintenance,  medical-surgical  treatment. 
Also:     chemical  and  drug  free  detoxification,  crisis  and  legal 
intervention,  educational  and  family  counseling,  encounter  and 
self -awareness  groups,  other  group  interaction/  group  and  indi- 
vidual therapy,  vocational  training,  job  placement,  meditation, 
recreational  therapy,  social  services,  supervised  work  assign- 
ments, therapeutic  community.  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Program 
referral. 

ADMISSION — Must  reside  in  county,  be  18  or  Qver,  and  have  no 
severe  medical  or  psychiatric  problems.     M^spital  patients  must 
meet  OEO  poverty  criteria. 

CLIENTELE — All  age  groups  18  and  above  but  predominantly  21-28. 
Greatest  number  use  /latural  opiates,  but  some  abuse  of  all  drugs 
except  tranquilizers.     Majority  unemployed,  unskilled. 
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STAFF — (Combined  personnel  of  Center  and  Jiospital  we^-king  with 
Methadone  Treatment  Program)     Full  time:     psychol<>ctist/ 3  R^N^s, 
business  administrator,  3  counselors.     Part  time:     2  psychiatrists, 
physician,  2  vocational  rehabilitation  personnel,  program* adminis- 
trator,  2  pharmacists,  community  worker.     Volunteers,  part  time: 
physician,  psychologist,  R,N.,  nursing  aide,  3  paramedics,  22 
counselors,  5  clergymen,  pharmacist,  2  public  education  personn^el. 
Former  drug  abusers;     full-time  caseworker,  part-time  caseworker.- 
Cent;er  budgeted  vacancies:     psychologist,  k.N.,   3  counselors. 
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iPcrm  III*-c-3 


Your  Role: 


CLIENT  NEEDS  FORM 


In  the  space  above,  write  whether  you  are  acting  as  the 
client,  or  as  an  interviewer .  State  your  assessment  of 
the  client'9  needs  based  on  the  information  obtained  in 
the  interview . 


CLIENT  NEEDS 


I 


V 


/MODULE       'X:  PRACTICUM 


WORKSHEET 


WORKSHEET  IX-3 
THIRD  PARTY  PAYMENTS 


The  module  you  have  been  given  is  Module  I:    Introduction  to  Third  Party  Payments. 

SESSION  1 
LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  establish  an  appropriate  le^ing  environment  by  out'^'j"?  t!;* 
course  content,  explaining  the  course  structure  and  providing  a  general  explanation  of  the  third 
party  payments  system. 

At  the  end  of  this  session  participants  will  be  able  to- 

•  define  **third  party  payments''; 

•  identify  the  three  parties  in  a  third  party  payments  system; 

•  identify  at  least  five  impUcations  for  a  drug  abuse  treatment  program  seeking 
third  party  payments ;  •  \ 

.    identify  the  two  methods  by  which  service  providers  are  reimbursed  in  a  third  party 
payments  system; 

•  identify  the  two  types  of  third  party  payers. 
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SESSION:  I 

( 

SESSION  REQUIREMENTS 

PERSONNEL 

Trainer 

TIME 

2  hours 

EQUIPMENT 

Chalkboard 
Flip  chart  easel 

MATERIALS 

Pretests 

Prepared  flip  charts  (F-l,  F-Z,  F-S) 

Note  pad  and  pencils  for  each  participant 

Handout  H-1  (Sample  Daily  Schedule) 

FACILITY 


Large-group  meeting  room 


( 
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Session  1:  INTRODUCTION 


TIME/ 
FORM 


30  min, 
LG 


15  min- 
LG 

ft-L/D 


15  min. 


^5  min 
LG 

::-L/b 


o  > 

ERIC 


MATERIALS  & 
EQUimnNT/ 


Pxetest 


Chalkboard 


Handout  (H--1) 
(Dailv  Sched- 
ule) 

Flap  Chart 
(F-i) 


p.  17 


ACT.yiTIES 


PRETEST 


Administer  oretest, 


INTRODUCTION 


Introduce  each  trainer/facilitator.  • 

Explain  purpose  of  the  course: 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  tn- 
fornation  that  will  help  you  (a)  assess 
feasibility  of  obtaining  Third  Party 
Payments  and  (b)  determine  required  ac^ 
tions  for  obtaining  TPPs.      (Write  on  ^ 
chalkboard • } 

Note  that  the  course  provides  guidelines 
but  cannot  specify  each  step  required  to 
obtain  TPPs. 

Outline  the  course  content  and-  ^'aily 
schedule*      (sprite  on  newsprint  and  see  sam^ 
pie  flip  charts  at  end  of  activities  sheets.) 


•  .  Discuss  the  logistics  (when,   tohere^  any 

rules) . 

•  ^ Answer  any  questions, 
WAPwM"UP  EXERCISE 

•  Explain  purpose  of  the  exercise: 

Thi^  exercise  should  help  you  become 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

•  Use  whatever  technique  ^^ou  nave  found  to 
be  useful  to  help  trainees  identify  names 
and/or  other  associations   (e.g.,  treatment 
modality  represented )  . 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THIRD  PARTY  PAY!1£NTS 

o    Define  third  party  payments: 

A  third  party  payment  is  a  payment  fo^ 
a  service  provided  to  an  individual  by 
an  individual  or  organization  that  neither 
redeives  nor  vrovides  the  service. 
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Session  1:  INTRODUCTION 


TIME/ 
FORM 


MATERIALS  & 

EQUIPMENT/ 

REFEREMCnS 


p.  18 


Flip  Charts 
F-2,  F-3 

Figure  1.1 
Figure  1.2 


ERIC 


ACTIVITIES 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THIRD  PARTY  PAY?1ENTS  (CONT'D) 

•  Explain  key  terms: 

client  ^(service  recipient ) 
provider  ^(service  provider) 
third  party    (e.g.,   John  Hancock  Co  .  ,  / 
,  liedi  caid )  .  /  ' 

service    (assistance  given   to  client)  ' 

•  Explain  interrelationships  among  client/ 
provider,,  and  payer.      (See  sample  flip  charts) 

d    Distinguish  types  of  third  party  payers: 

Public  reimbursers 

Federal/state  programs  supporting  services 
to  various  categories  of  individuals,  i.e., 
Medicaid/  Medicare,^  title  XX/  Vocational 
*   Rehabili  tation ,  etc . 

Priva te  reimbursers 

'  Profit  making  (e.g.,  Aetna,  John  Hancock) 
Nonprofit  (e.g..  Blue  Crpss/Blue  Shield) 

•  Discuss  the  fact  that  public  reimbursers 
presently  provide  most  payments  for  addicts. 

•  Note  that  to  obtain  TPPs ,  the' eligibility 
of  the  client,  provider^  and  service  must 
be  established.  ; 

•  Mention  that  each  type  of  eligibility  will 
be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  later 
session. 

•  Note  *3cme  of  the  difficulties  existent  with- 
in the  third  party 'payment ' s  system,  for 
example:  ^ 

Federal  rec,nilations  regarding  eligibility  vary 
consideraibly  between  programs. 

State  criteria  vary  between  states  and  within 
each  program  (i.e.,  no  two  states  have  the  same 
set  of  criteria  for  Medicaid) . 
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Session  1:  INTRODUCTION 


TIME/ 
FORM 


MATERIALS  & 

EQUIPMENT/ 

REFSREIICES 


ACTIVITIES 


pp.  23-26 


is  rain* 

LS 

D 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THIRD  PARTY  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 

•  List  some  of  the  benefits  offered  a  drug 
treatment  program  by  third  party  payments, 
for  example: 

Sources  for  required  "match"  funds 

Reduction  of  dependency  on  a  single  funding 
source  *- — ' 

Expansion  or  improvement  &£  the  progifam 
Preparation  for  National  Health  Insurance 
Improved  progreun  credibility 

DISCUSSION 

•  Conduct  discussil^n  about  implications  for 
treatment  programs  of  TPPs. 

TTie-purpose  of'' this  discussion  is  to  .help 
you  identify  important  issues  relating  to 
TPPs   (e.g*i  charging  clients^   staff  require-- 
mentSj   confidentiality j   record  keeping^  etc.) 

m    Identify,  those  issues  that  will  be  discussed 
in  the  course • 


Answer  any  question^ 


ill 


COURSE  CONTENT 


•  INTRODUCTION 


•  HSF  REGULATIONS 


•  KEY  ISSUES 


•  THIRD     PARTY  PAYERS 


•     *  CONFIDENTIALITY 


•  MANAGEMENT     &    STAFF  ISSUES 


c  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


•  PROJECT/SSA  PLANNING 


ft  ' 


S10 


^2 


Sample  Flip  .Chart  F-1 


> 


Seimple  Klip  Chart  F-2 
511 
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INDIRECT  REIMBURSEMENT 
OF  SERVICE  PROVIDER 


MODULE       IX:  PRACTIGUM 


WORKSHEET 


■   WORKSHEET  IX-4 
INDIVIDUAL  PRESENTATIONS 


As  each  individual  makes  his/her  presentation,  take  notes  in  the  space  provided 
below.    Then  fill  out  the  two  feedback  forms  that  follow. 
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FEEDBACK  ON  IIAINING  DiSIQ^ 

Plaaae  oivole  th»  number^  nest  to  each  queation,  that  moat  oloaely  appvoximatea  yoi4r  pevoeptiona  of  the 
training  daaign.    If  you  itiah  to  ooment,  apaoe  haa  been  provided  below  eaah  queation,. 


Boa  well  did-" 

1.    the  training  goal  reflect  the  training  need 
selected? 


A     2.    the  behavioral  objectives  relate  to  the 
training  goal? 


3.    the  behavioral  obje'2tive8  specify  t 


Needa  Muoh 
Improvement 


Exoeltent 


terminal  behavior? 

criteria? 

conditions? 


0 
0 
0 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 


3 

3 
3 


4 

4 
4 


5 
5 
5 


4.    Were  the  behavioral  objectiv(uf>  realistic? 
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™>afiCK  CN  TOADJING  DGSIOJ:  ocntUiubd 

Needa  Much  ^ 
Improvement 

Bow  well  did^-r  *  * 

5,    the, learning  tasks  relate  to  the  .         .  0  1 

behavioral  objectives?  ' 


6,    each  training  method  lead  to  accomplishnent  of 
the  behavioral  objectives? 

Method.  #1  0  • 

Method  #2  •  ' 


Method  #3. 


0  1  .  : 
0        1  : 


7.    the  ti'rte  periods  indicated  in  the  design  '      o"  1: 

match  the  actual  time  required  in  delivery? 


8.    the  materials  and  equipment  facilitate  •  O^sf    1  2 

learning?,  / 


> 
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FEE3BACK  TO  THE  TRAINER(S) 


NAME  OF  TRAINER: 


Pleaae  civole  the  rmnb'ev  next  tp  each  queatiort.  that  moat  oloaely  appx^ximatea  yoiir  peraeptuma  of^the 
trainer.    If  you  iHah  to  ooment,  apace  haa  been  provided  helow  each  queation.   ;  - 


Eow  well  did  the  trainer — 

state  the  objectives?  ^Comment) 


Needa  Much 
Improvement 


0 


Excellent 


2  \ 

\ 


help  the  group  to  understand  the  purpc^ae 
of  what  they  were  doing  as  they  went 
along?  (Corament) 


3.    give  instructions?  (Comment) 


4.    explain  or  clarify  information?  (Comment) 
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5.    encourage  discusaion  by  asking  good 
questions?  (Comment) 
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iEEDmCK'5D  THE  TRMNER(S) :  ocntlnued 

Needs  Much 
Improvement 


Boo  well  did  the  tyxiinex^^ 


6.    encourage  discussion  by  letting  others 
speak?  (Comment) 


Exoellent 


7.    encourag'e  and  accept  criticism 
others?  (Coraaent) 


0  1 


8.    sho^sensitivity  to  the  group's 
feelings  and  needs?  (Comment) 


2     '  ^ 


9.    help  the  participants  to  share  their 
ideas  and  experiences  with  onfa 
another?  (Comment) 


Any  general  comments  or  suggestions? 


\ 


A  Q< 
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X:     FORMAL  "AND  INFORMAL  EVALUATION:  rimjn-,  2"  HOURS 

MODULE  ■  PROVIDING  CLOSURE  TIMt'  50  MINUTES 


GOALS 


Hi  *    To  impar.r  knowledge  of  evaluation rprocedupes     - —  _  ^l-.^,'.  .      _ 

•       Jo  enable  trainers  to'^exp'erlence  closure  and  to  begin  to  build  a  model  for  clos-^ 
^       ing  their  own  -training  events  ♦ 

4       To  give  all  participants  an  opportunity  to  get  feedback  from  the  group  for  them7 
selves.  '       •  •  ^ 

 ■■  ^  N 


OBJECTIVES 


At  the of  this  module,  participants  will  be  able  to: 
Ti  DescTrbH-^t-ieast~two--teehnique5~that-move-3»gmup_^^ 


Describe  at  least  one  technique  for  coping  with  re-entry  difficulties 

[Refine  the  following  terms:  ,  \ 

Reaction  / 

Learning 

Behavior  change 

Results.'  •  • 

Name  one  forrr/al  and  two  informal  means  of  evaluation. 


MATERIALS 


Flip  chart  oV-newsprint 

Easel/tape.  -      .     ^  ^ 

Felt-tip  markers  *  . 

Participant  Manual 

Photocopies  of  the  Posttest  and  the  Posttest  AVis.wer  Sheet 
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^DULE 


<5. 


PURPOSE: 


X:     FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  EVA-LUATION; 

PROVIDING  CL05.URE  1 
♦  I  - 

^^^^^    11.  J 


•  WORKSHEET  X-1  . 
-    GUIDED  DISCUSSION 


WORKSHEET 


To  proylde  a  structdre  through  which  participants  can  anticipate  what  awaits  them 
upofT^helr  return  home. 


MATERIALS: 


None 


J 


) 


-ws-t-rug:hons^ 


1_ 


/ 


Take  turns  xpmpleting  the  followirig  sentence: 

"I   think  what  is  going  to  happen  When  I  go  home  is 

r 

TIME:  ^ 

\ 

20  minutes 
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a:      fUKMAL  AND  IIShPORMAL  EVALUATION: 
MODULB  PROVIDING  CLOSURD 

■ 


REFERENCE 


r 


REFERENCE  SHEET  X-1 
"LAUNDRY  LIST"' OF  RE-ENTRY  ISSUES 


« Anticipation,  of  reception  at  home  by  spodse,   significant  other(s),  roommate. 
•  'Anticipation  of  reception  of  colleagues,  boss,  clients/  • 
.  Feelings  about  TOT  group  and  leaving  It.  .  * 

^inding(  a  network  for  continuing  professional  growth.  ♦  < 

* 

Feelings  about  living  and  learning  In  aldose  environment— attractions,  disadvan- 
tages.        ^       '  #  '      .  \ 

Achieving  closure^.  ^  ;  • 


Strategics  for  change  in  one's  own  training  behaviors  (action' planning). 
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A! — huKwiAL  ANU  INI-UWMAL  bVALUAMON:       '  ' 

MODULE       .  PROVIDING  CLOSURE  REFERENCE 


^  '  REFERENCE  SHEET  X-2. 

BIBLIOGRAPHV  * 
•♦  » 
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MODUIE 


X:  FORMAt  AND 
*       TION:  PR0V4 


ORMAL  EVALUA- 
ING  CLOSURE 


SELECTED  READINGS 


r 


EL£CJ_ECi-R£  AO  IN  G-JC^1^ 
EVALUATING  LEARNING 


•4' 
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Learning  Defined    *  .   '  *  ^ 

fhere  are-sever^il  definitipns  of' learning.    For  the  purpose  of  ; 
this  module/  l^^arnirig  is  defined  as:    *the  principleSr- factSr  and 
techniques  that  were  understood  and  exhibited  by  the  participants-. 
In  other  words,  -it  does  not  include •  on-the-job  ^'use  of  these 
principlfes,  facts,  and  techniques.    This  application  will  be 
discussed  later i in  regard 'to  behavior  change. 

Guides  Vor  Evaluating  Learning 

Several  guides*^  shoiild  be  used  i*i  establishing  a  procedure  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  -  learjiing  that  takes  place,    -.v^  '  "  . 

s   1.    The  learning  of  each  participant  should  be  measured  so 

that ^quantitative  results  can  be  determined.  ^ 

2.  Eyaiiiation  should  be  made  before  and  , after  training  so  / 
that  any  learning  can  be  relat^ed  to  the  program. 

3.  As 'far  as  possible,  th^  iea'rnin^  shouj:^  be  measured  on 
an' objective  basis.  '    ^  ' 

?•      4^     Where  fiossibie,  a  Control  group  (a  group  not  receiving 
the' training),  should  be  comp^x;ed  with  the  group ^of* 
'    ^  trainees'.  .    ^  .  ^ 

5.    Where  possible,  Ithe  Evaluation  results ^should  be  ana-^ 
lyzed  statisticail^^sc^at  learning  can- b6^  demonstrated 
through  ihdications  'suclT^s^  jcof  relation  or'  lev^l  of  - 
•    Confidence.  •  ^"^^^^^-^  ^  \ 

It  should  be  evident'' that  evaluation  of  learning^s^uch  more 
difficult  than  "evaluation  6f  reaction-^  ^r  example  r  a  knowledge 
of  statistics  may  be  needed  to  plan  the  evaluation  procedures , 
analyze  the  data,  and  interpret  the  results.     In  many  cases,  the 
training  department  may  need  to  utilize  outsige  assistance 
(Kirkpatrick,  1967)..     ^     .  '     .  ^ 

Pre-posttests*are  ofl^n^used  to  measure  learning.  When  using  pifS'- 
posttests  to.^evaluate  participant  learning,  you  should  ^ be  aware  of 
several  issues.  ,  '         *  -  . 

First,  participants  may  have  negative  r.ea'ctions  to  pre-posttests 
because  these  tests  are  remindera  of  unhapjJy  educational  experi- 
ences.    It  is  important  that  participants  know -that  you  are 
giying,them  these  tests  to  improve  the  training  program,  and  that 
they  will- not  receive  grades,  nor  will  their  supervisors  be  given 
results. 
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Second,  taking  open-ended  or  multiple-choice  tests  is  a  skill. 
Many  of  us  may  have  taken  enotigh  tests  to  have  developed  that  skill 
.  However,  there  are  others  who  have  not,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  drug  abuse •    For  some,  pre-posttests  may  be  their  first  expo- 
sure to^ sych  a  test*     It  may  be  difficult  for  these  trainees  to 
answer  "all  of  the  questions  within  the  allotted  time  because  they 
aire  also  learning:  how  to  take  the  test/ 

The  third  issue  is  language*     Pre-posttests  assume  that  partici- 
pants' have  a  certain  level* of  comprehension  of  English;  this  is 
not  always  the  case*     For  many  drug  abuse  workers   (and  all  of  us 
other  folk)   the  English  written  by  tdst  developers  is  not  easily 
understood. 

The  fourth  issue  involves  the  phrasing  of  questions.     Although  pre- 
posttests,  are  designed  to  measure  princiSgJ^,  facts,  and  techniques 
unclear  questions  may  affect  participants'  responses.     If  partici- 
pants do  not  understand  the  questions,  they  may  choose  answers  that 
do 'not  indicate  what  they  have  learned  in  th^e  training  program. 

The  fifth  issue  involves  the  training:     whether  the  material  in 
the  test  is  covered  by  the  trainer.     Participants,  may  , have  learned 
much  useful  information  as  a  result  of  training,  but  if  the  con- 
tent on  the  test  is  not  covered,  the  test  scores  will  reflect  what 
'    wasn't  taught,  not  what  was  learned. 

When  using  a  pre-posttest ,  Kirkpatrick   (1967)  recommends: 

1.  The  pretest  should  be  given  to  all  participants  prior  to 
training. 

2.  If  possible,  it  should  also  be  given  to  a  control  group 
that  is  comparable  to  the  experimental  group. 

3.  The  pretests  should  be  analyzed  in  two  ways:-     (a)  the 
tot^  score  of  each  person  should  be  tabulated,  and  then  ^ 
(b)  the  responses  to  each  item  should  be  tabulated  in  terms 
of  right  and  wrong  answers.     This  second  tabulation  not 
only  enables  a  trainer  to  evaluate  the  program,  but  also 
gives  him  some  idea  of  the  knowledge  and  understanding 

of-  the  group  before  training.     This  means  that  during 
training  he-  can  stress  those  items  most  frequently  mis- 
understood. 

4.  After  training,  the  same  test  or  its  equivalent  should  be 
given  to  participants  and  to  the  control  group.     A  com- 

'  patison  of  pretest  and  posttest  scores  and  responses  to 
individual  items  can  then  be  made.     A  statistical  analysis 
of  this  data  will  reveal  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
in  terms  of  learning. 
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;    Evaluatinc^'  Skills  Learned  (Kirkpatrick,  1967)     1  , 

k  X  ' 

W       It  is  relatively  easy  to  measure  the  learning/of  specific  skills. 
Trailing  programs  involved  in  teaching  worlc  Amplification,,  inter- 
viewing skills,  induction  techniques,  reading  improvement,  effec- 

I        tiye  speaking,  and  effective  writing  couldT  use  the  following  activ- 
ities for  evaluation:    demonstrations, ^fjdividual  performance  of 
the  skill  being  taught,  and  a  role--playing  situation  followed  by 
discussions.    The  trainer  can  organize  these  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  obtain  a  fairly  objective^  evaluation  of  the  learning  that 

I        has  happened. 


MEASURING  BEHAVIOR  CHANGE 

Although  a  participant  may  have  demonstrated  learning  in  the 
training  session,  there  is  no  assurance  that  he  will  incorporate 
the  new  learning  so  that  his  behavior  on  the  job  will  change. 
Several  conditions  must  exist  for  the  participant  to  benefit  from 
training  (Kirkpatiftck,  1967)  :  { 

!•    The  trainee' must  have  .an  opportunity  to  put  the 
learning  into  effect  and  his  supervisors  must 
encourage  him,  to  do  so. 

2.    He  must  realize  that  applying  the  new  learning  will 
make  his  job  easier  and  more  efficient* 

3*    He  must  be  motivated  to  improve  his  job -performance^ 


Kirkpatrick  (1967)  states: 

Evaluation  of  training  programs  in* terms  of  on-the-job 
behavior  is  more  difficult  than  the  reaction  and 
learning- evaluations  described  in  the  two  previous 
sections.    A  more  scientific  appro'ach  is  needed,  and 
many  factors  must  be  considered.    During  the  last  few 
years  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made,  ^nd  more 
and  more  effort  is  being  put  in  this  direction. 


Guides  to  Evaluating  Behavior  Change  (Kirkpatrick,  1967) 

Several  guides  should  be  followed  in  evaluating  training  programs 
in  term^  of  Ipehavioral  changes:  ^  ,  • 

* 

1.    A  systematic  appraisal  should  be  made  of  on-the-job 
performance  before  and  after' training. 
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2.  The  appraisal  ,of  performance  should  be  niade  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  groups  (the  more  the  better): 

a.  The  person  receiving  the  training 

b.  His  superior  or  superiors 

c.  His  subordinates 

d.  His  peers  or^other  people  thoroughly  familiar 
witfi  his  performance 

3.  A  statistical  analysis  should  be  made  to  cdmpare 
performance  before  and  after  training,  ^^nd  relate 
changes  to  the  training  program. 

4.  The  posttraining  appraisal  should  be  made  thrde 
months  or  more  after  the  training  so  that  the* 

•  trainees  have  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice 
what  they  have  learned.    -Subsequent  appraisals  may 
add  to  the  validity  of  the  study. 

5.  A  control  group  should  be  used.  * 

As  difficult  and  time  consuming  as  it  may  seem  to  evaluate  be- 
havior change,  that  is  really  what  training  ig  aJLl  about. — 
improved  performance  on  the  job.     If  the  needs  assessment  was 
accurate,  if  the  behavioral  objectives  were  appropriate  to  the 
nej^d,  if  the  training  was  adequately  designed  to  accomplish  the 
objectives,  and  if  learning  was' accomptl~shedi- then  the  trainees 
should  demonstrate  behavior  change  on  the  job.     Behavior  change 
.exhibited  on  the  job  leads  us  to  the  last  category  of  evaluation: 
measuring  results > 


ME^ffeURING  RESULTS  '  - 

The  goals  of  many  training  programs  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  ? 
results  such  as  reduced  turnover,  fewer  clients  dropping  out  of 
the  program,  improved  efficiency,  improved  morale  (which,  jLt  is 
hoped,  will  lead  to  some  of  the  previously  stated  results) .  From 
an  evaluation  standpoint  it  would  be  best  to  evaluate  training 
programs  in  terms  of  the  desired  results,  but  this,  is  not  possibl 
-  -There  are  so  many  complicating  factors  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible/  to  determine  how  much  improvement 
is  due  to  training  as  compared  to  other  factors-.     Only  training 
programs  that  Jiave  clear,  distinguishable,  and  specific  results 
can  be  .evaluated  in  those  terms;  for  example,  those  teaching 
clerical  sJ^ills,  treatment  planning,  accountiftg  procedures,  etc* 
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SUMMARY  .  * 

The  two  major  purposes  qf  training  evaluation  are^improvemerit  of 
training  design  and  delivery,  and  assessment  of  needs  for  future 
training. 

The  four  elements  to  be  measured — reaction,  learning,  behavior 
change,  and  results— -are  best  and  most  accurately  measured  by 
using  varied  methods  and  instruments.    Relevant  information 
should  be  obtained  from,  everyone  connected  with'  the  program:  the 
trainers,  the  participants,  and  the  supervisors  on  the  job. 
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HOW  TO  EVALUATE, TRAINING 
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Evaluation  need's  to  be  planned.  It  is  a  process  that  begins  with  the  formulation  of 
behavioral  objectives,  continues  during  training  delivery,  and  ends  long  after  the 
tra>ning  Is  completed.  *  * 

Designing  useful  evaluation  measures  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem.  ThoM^ho 
pay  for  training  want  to  assess  their  Investment.  Those  who  receive  trajningy«/ant  to 
knoW  iWhat  progress  they  have  madey,_and  those  who  deliver  training  want  to /ascertain 
.whether  the  objectives  are  valid,  whether  they  were  accomplished,  and  whether  the- 
training  provided  skills  that  will  help  participants  on  the  job.  No  one  questions  the 
need  for •  evaluation.  However,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  design  evaluations  that 
are  as  precise  and  objective  as  .they  should  be.     Four  elements  of  evaluation  are: 

•  Reaction:    How  well,  did  participants  vpke  the  program?  * 

•  Learning:    What  principles,  facts,  and  techniques  were  learned? 

•  Behavior:'  What  changes  in  job  behavior  resulted  from.the  program?'  ^ 

*  '  •  •  • 

•  kesults:    What  tangible  results  did  the  training  have, on  the  treatment 'P(T>-^ 
^ram?  .    ,        .  ^ 

MEASURIli<G  PARTICIPANT' REACTION  TO  TRAINING  (Kirkpatrick,  1967) 

Participant  reaction  refers  to  how  well  the  trainees  liked  .a  particular  part  of>  the 
training  program i  Tiwining  will  not  be\  very  effective  If  participants  do  not  accept 
the  material  presented!  Evaluation  reaction  means  assessing  the  feelings  of  partici- 
pants about  the  training.  This  type  of  evaluation  does  not  include  actual  (peasure- 
ment  ofjearning,  although  you  might  want  to-ask  participants  If  they  learned  skills  ' 
they  can,  use  on  the  job. 

Reaction- to  training  Is  the  easiest  element  to  measure;  however,  you  must  be  sure  the." 
questions  you  ask  elicit  the  Information  you  want  to  find  out  from  participants.  How 
did  you  like  the  hard-working  trainers?"  Is  a  question  that  rarely  elicits  useful  infor- 
mation. .  '  ■ 

Guides  for  Evaluating  Reaction   ,  ■  " 

1.  Determine  wha.t  you  want  to  find  out. 

2.  Use  a  form  for  .comments  about  those  items  determined  in  Step  1. 

3.  Desig^  the  form  so  tnat  the  reactions  can  be  tabulated  and  quantified i 

4.  Make  the  forms  anonymous  for  more  honest  reactions. 

:  -5.     Allow  space  for  additional  comments  not  covered  by  the  questions. 

6.     Design  your  form  to  elicit  the  Information  you  need,  whether  this  informa- 
tion involves  the  reactions  to  the  "subject  matter,  to  the  training  technjques 

it,. 
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Selected  Reading  X-2;  Continued 


(use  of  leqture  vs.  discussion),  or  to  tf\e  performance  of  the  traine*?s  in 
various  modules.  ^ 

7.  Solicit  participant ,  reactions  to  training  at' the  end  of  each  day  and  at  the 
end  of  a  program.  Daily  evaluations  of  participants*  reactions  provide  the 
trainers  -with  useful  feedback  and  facilitate  the  ti^ainlng  process. 

Wethods  used  to  evaluate  participant  reactions  are  verbal  feedback  sessions  and  writ- 
ten questionnaires.  Questionnaires'  should  be  structured  so  thdt  participants  can 
express  their  reactions  numerically  (by  choosing  a  number  ^that  closely^  approximates 
their  feelings).  Questionnaires  designed  in  this  manner  cajube-icfmckly  tabulated^and 
quantified.    For  example: 

1.  Was  this  session  worthwliile?'^No)  0-1-2-3-4-5  (Yes) 

2.  "    Do  you  think  it  will  help  you  on  your  job?    (No)  0-1-2-3-4-5  (Yes) 

Be  sure,  to  include  some  open-ended  questions  and  space  for  other  comments  ^o  demon- 
strate that  you're  really  interested  in  what  they  have  to  say. 

MEASURING  LEARNING  (Kirkpatrick,  1967) 

It  is  important  to  recfognize  that  favorable  reaction  to  a  program  does  *  not  ensure 
learning..  All  of  us  have  attended  meetings  during  which  the  leader  or  speaker  used 
enthusiasm/,  showmanshifi;  visual  aids,  and  illustrations;  but  very  little  content,  in 
his   presentation.    He  said   practically  nothing  "of  value — but  he  said  it  very  well. 
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.There  are  several 
might  be  v.sed. 
below* 


MODELS  OF  EVALUATION' 

models  of  evaluation,  all  or  parts  of  which 
Some  .of  the  most  popular  models  are  discussed 


Experimentail  Design 


This  model 
target  popu 
rindomly 'ch 
tralning/tr 
Measures  ar 

{fpT  exampl 
before  the 
pants  in  bo 

(not* traine 
test  scores 
experimenta:. 
group,  the 


.ses  experimental  and  control  groups.    Froitf  the 
atidn  (trainees/learners),  individuals'  ere 
sifen  to  be  either' the  group  that  gets  the 
atment  (experimental),  or  the  "control  group." 
taken  of  the  relevant  indicators  of-§\iccess 
, 'knowledge  of  basic  course  contend/skills)  ^ 
xogram  starts  and  after  it  ends,  for  partici- 
:h  the  experimental  (trained)  and  "control" 
)  groups.     If  the  gains   (increases  from  pre- 
to  post-test  scores)  demonstrated  by  the 

group  are  greater  thaj^^  those  of  the  control 
raini^q  program 'is  considered  a  success. 


II.     'Time  Series  Qesign 


This"  model  ^i^Svolves  taking  a  series  of  measurements  (such 
as  urinalysis  data  on  drug  treatment  clients,  for  example) „. 
'  at  periodic  Intervals  before  the  training  program  begins , 
and  \coritinuinig  those  measurements  periodically  after  the 
program  ends.    When  these  measures  are  plotted  on  a  graph, 
■tren<3^^^-'^he'  data  can  be  observed.     It  then  becomes 
possible  to,  see  if-  the  measures  immediately  before  and 
after  the  training  program  are  a  continuation  of  earlier _ 
\  patterns,  or  if  they  represent  a  decisive  change.  Decision,. 
\changes,  in  a  time  series  evaluation,  would  be  attributed 
the  training  program.  , 
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II . •  Multiple  Time  Series  Design 


This  model  is  similar  to  the  time  series  model/  with  the 
addition  of  I  "control  factor."    The  control  factor  is 
that  the  same  measures  being  taken  periodically  for 
participants  in  the  training  program  are  also  taken,t 
Sver  the  same  period,  on  a  similar  group  or  institution 
for  comparison.    Again,  the' measures  ?re  P^^^ted  on  a 
qraph.     In  this  model,  two  conditions  -nust  be  met  before 
success  may  be  attributed  to  the  training  program.  First, 
there  must  be  decisive  changes'  in  the  measures  taken  Dust 
before  and  af^ter  training,     ^condly,  there  shocld  be  no 
df^cisive  changes  in  the  comparative  measures  taken  on 
similar  groups  or  institutions  which  were  not  involved 
in  the  training. 
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IV.      Mon-Equivalen£  Control  Group    .    -  -  - 

"  In  this  model  there  is  no  random  assignment  to  experimental 
(training)  and  control   (nojtraining)  as  there  wou]d  be  in 
the  true  experimental  design^     Individuals  or  groups  with 
similar  characteristics  are  used  as  controls*   ,  N^on-randomized 
controls  are  generally  called  "comparison  groups."  "Before 

,  and  -after"  measures  are  taken  for  both  groups  and  the  results 
are  compared.     As  in  the  experimental ^design,  if  the  gains  ^ 
demonstrated  by  the  experimental  group  are  greater  than 
those'  of  the  control  group,  the  training  program  is  consider^ 
ed  a  success.       '  *     *  * 

Bef ore-and-Af ter  Model 

This  model  involves  taking  measures  on  the  fr^inee  group 
<    before  and  after  training.     The  measures -usually  are  in  the 
form  of .  pre-  and  post-tests  on  the  major  course  content.  With 
various  modifications  (including  the  use.  of  quasi-experimental 
procedures) ,  this  is  the  basic  model  presently  being  used  by ^ 
the  National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Center  and  by, the  Regional* 
Training  Centers  of  the  National  Training  System.     This  model 
need  not  be  limited  to  pre--  and  post-test  measures.     It  c^^iUd 
include  a  series  of  measures  on  the  target  population,  tar^t 
sites,  and  trainees  both  before  and  after  the  training  event 
to  evaluate  it  formatively  as  v;ell  as  summatively .    An  ideal 
expansion  of  the  simple  before-and-af ter  model  is  outlined 
below: 

A.     "Before"  Activities 

1.  ,  Identify  target  population  to  be'  trained., 

2.  Conduct* task  analysis  and  training  needs  survey 
with  target  population* 

3.  Tabulate,  categorize  and  analyze  results  of 
task  analysis  and  needs  survey. 

4.  Identify  areas  of  content  in  which  training 
is  need^^d;  based  on  the  results  of  ?3. 

5.,    Develop  behavioral  learning  objectives  for    *  - 
the  course.  / 

6.  bevelop  course  content  and  training  materials. 

7.  Develop  pre-  and  post-test  and  othe?  eve^Luati've 
instruments. 
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D.   •  "During"  Activities 

1.  Initially,  present. the  course  in-house  to  target 
trainees.    .         "  .  '  •  - 

2.  Collect  pre-post^  and  other  evaluative  data*on 
all  trainees. 

■J 

C.     "After"  Activities  ^ 
*  '  *        *  ' 

1.    Follow-up  on  trainees  in  their  "back-home"  seating, 
using  sel<f-reported  training  needs  and/or^  post- 
training  action  plans  (which  .should  be  obtained 
from  trainees  before  th€5y  leave  the  course)  as  a 
guide  for  follow-up  data  colleqtlon. 

• 

2/  Analyze  the  foJLlow-up  data  to  determine  the  re- 
lationship between  end  of  course  (post-test)  / 
performance  and  field  (on-job)  performance.' 

3.  Establish  a  criterion  perfarmanGe  level  for  the 
post-test,  based  on  the  results  of  thle  analysis. 

4.  Deliver' the  training  course  to  target  trainees 

at  several  different  sites  in  the  field,  collect- 
ing pre-post  and  other  evaluative  data  on  all 
trainees. 

«  5.    The  tr^ning  course  is  considered  successful 

when  70%'  of  the  trainees  in"  two  successive,  field 
deliveries  of  the  course  have  met  the  established 
performance^ criteria  for  that  course.  > 

V 

The  expanded  version  of  the  before-and-af ter  models  discussed  in 
this  outline  is.  a  certification  type  of  evaluation.     In  this  respect 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  training  system. validation, 
which  is  one  of  the  ma^y  kinds  of  evaluation. 

-  The  models  we  have  discussed  represent  some  of  the  basic  ways  in  ^ 
v;h^ch  training  might  be  evaluated.    Again,  there  are  many  ways 
■    «-c~eva'uatG  a'trainina  event  which  have  not. been  discussed  in 

this  paper.    A  list  of  references  whicJh  are  relevant  to  evaluation 
.  follows  fo-  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  investigate  - 
'  'evaluation  theories  and  methods  further. 
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^  LIST  OF  RESOURCES 


Bloonv  E.,  Ratings,  J".T»,  «  Madaus,  G.  Handbook  on  Formative 
and  Smiunative  Evaluation  of  Student.  Learning.  N'ew  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1971  = — 

.Craig,       ,  k  Bittel,  L.   (Ed.)     Training  and  DeveloDment  Handbook. 
'  •  'New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  l^VTT     "^^^  '  " — 

*  Harless,  J.  H,    Objective  Objectives.     Falls  Church,  Va,.  :  Harless 
Educational  Technologists,  1972.  *  * 

'Harless/  J*  H.,  &  Lineberry,  C.S.    An  Ounce  of  Analysis.  Fall's 
Church,  Va.:  Harless  Educational  Technologists,  1972. 

Maqer,  R*  Measuring  Instructional  Intent.  Belmont,  California r 

Fear on,  1973.^  : 

Mager,        F*     Preparing  'Instructional  Objectives.  Belmont, 
California:  Fearon,  1962.  ;  ♦ 

Margolis,  F.     Training  by  Objectives.  Cambridge;  McBer  and  Co., 
1970.  ^        •  -  ' 

Popham,  Criterion-Referenced'  Measurement.     New  Jersey: 

Educational  Technology  Publications,  19 71.  ^ 

Thorndike,  R.L.   (Ed.)     Educational  Measurement  (2nd  Ed.) 

Washington,  D.  C:  American  Council  on  Education,  19.71. 

Tracey,  W.     Designing  Training  and  Development  Systems.  U.S.A.: 
American  Management  As^ciation,  1971. 

Weiss,  C.     Evaluation  Research.    tTew  Jersey:  PrenticeyHall ,  1972. 
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EVALUATION  BY  TRAINERS 


New  Jersey  Community  Action  Training  Institute,  Community  Action  Training:  A 
Handbook  for  Trainers.    Trenton:    NJCATI,  1968. 
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EVALUATION  BY  TRAINERS 


After  the  program,,  get  all- the  trainers^  together ,  for  a  final 
Experienoingy  IdeTttifyingy  Analyzing^  Generalizing  session.  Use 
all  the.  information  you  have— the  trainers'  observations  and  reac 
tions  Ito  the  session,,  the  trainees*  reactions  and  recommendations 
comments  of  observers  and  consultants ,  any  tape  recordings  of  the 
session  and  opinions  of  the  trainees'  supervisors  and  the  agency 
(i*f  these  are  available)  •    Focus  on: 

* 

« 

at  Happened  During  the  Session  i 

Look  for  the  same  things  about  the  total  program  that 
ou  looked  for  during  the  sessions* 

LodS?.  for  any  overall  ^patterns  of  behavior  (by  trainers , 
trainees  or  both)  that  moved  things  along  or  slowed  them 
down.  ^ 


^3'*  .  For  future  use,  note'  the  -things  that  went  well* 

4*     Look  at  the  problems  that  came  up.    Figure  ways  to  avoid 
them  in  the  future. 

5.     Leave  some  time  for  brainstorming  atJout  new  ideas.  ^ 


How  the  Session  Compared  with  Your  Original  Plan 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Do  training  objectives  still  seem  clear  and  realistic? 
Were  they  appropriate?    Did  you  achieve, the  objectives? 
VThat  was  "especially  helpful  in  achieving  them  and^what 
hindered  achievement?  ^ 

Did  the  plan  work  out  the  way  you  expected  it  to?  Where 
did  the  session  not  follow  the  plan?    Why?    Was  this 
plan  helpful  for  reaching  your  goals? 

Was  there  enough  time  for  Experiencing ^  Identifying j 
Analyzing,  Generalizing — especially  the  last  three  s^teps 
(lAG)?    Did  people- participate?    Why  or  why  not? 

How  would  you  change  the  plan  if  you  had  it  to  do  over 
again?    Be  specific.     What  would  you  include  or  leave 
put?    What  new  things  would  you  try? 
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EVALUATION  BY  TRAINERS  (Continued) 
On^the-'Job  E'ixxluation 

The  primary  aim  of  your  training  program  is  improving  |^eople*s 
performance  in"^  their  work'.  ; 

I 

1.  Ask  for  reports  by  trainees  of  critical^ incidents  in 

\  which  they  believe  the  program  changed ^±heir  behavior. 

This  approach  to'evaluation  reinforces the  learning.  It 
encourages  trainees  to  continue  the  Identifying ^  General^ 
izing  process  beyond  the  program  and  to  apply  it  to  their 
on-the-job  experiences. 

2.  Conduct  a  follow-up  group  interview  of  trainees.     Discuss  , 
experiences  they  have  had  since  the  training  program. 

3.  Ask  for  reports  by  supervisors  and  other  co-workers  on 
whether  or  not  the  trainee  has  in  fact  improved..  The 
more  precisely  you  define  the  change  you  expect,  the  more 
exactly  you  can  structure  your  training  session  and  relate 
it  to  questions  you  will  ask  co-workers.  ^ 


Fov  the  Record 


> 


Write  a  report  of  your  evaluation  for  your  training  sponsor  or 
for  your  own  file.  Include: 

1.  A  short  description  of  your  training  goals  and  plan.  ^ 

2.  Jnformation  on  the  participants:     number,  job  categories, 
agency  for  whom  they  work 

3.  Place,  dates,  and  number  of  hours  of  training 

4.  Methods  of  evaluation  ^  * 

5.  Results  of  evaluation 

6.  Evaluation  of  con^ltants  and  fecial  materials  used 

7 .  Conclusions 

8.  Recommendations  for  future  training 
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V.  Sample  Form 


WORKSHEET:    PLflNNING  FOR  EyAIJUATION 


HCW  WILL  you  MEASURE— 

INSTRUMENT  OR  PROCESS 
TO  BE  USED 

WHEN  PEEDBfiCK  IS 
TO  HE  OOLLEEJTED 

^HOWAtHEN  FEESmCK 
IS  TO  BE  USETL 

1.    Trainee  prerequisite 
skills 

2.    Trainee  understanding 
of  objectives 

» 

3.    Trainee  achievement 
of  learning  tasks 

1. 

4.    Trainee  opinions 
during  course 

• 

 1  ■  

5.    Trainee  achievement  of 
behavioral  objectives' 

6.    Trainee  opinions  at 
end  of  course 

) 

7.    Trainee  performance 
back  on  the  job 
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Samp^  Form 


(  ^  *    ^  QUICK  FEEDBACK.  SHEET 

\  •  • 

Please  cmswer  the  following  questions  by  circling  the  nmher  that  comes  closest  to  how  you  feel  , 
right  now. 


1.    Do  you  think  this  session  was  worthwhile? 

o 

t 

2»    How  much  do  you  feel  you  personally  needed 


iOW 
ihl 


this  session? 


3.  ^How  much  do  you  feel  others  in  the  group 
needed  this  session?  ' 


4.    How  well  do  you  think  the  trainer  (s)  • 
did  his/their  job(s)? 

What  did  you  like  most  about  the  session? 
What  did  you  like  least  about  it? 
Any  other  comrients  or  suggestions? 


HOy  Waste 
o  f  Time 


0     12     3  4 


Hot 
At  All 


0     12     3  4 


Hot 
At  All 


0     12     3  4 


lesa  Very 
Worthwhile 

5     6     7     8     9  10 


\   S  7 


Very  Much 
8     9  10 


Very  Much 
5     6     7     8     9  10 


Poorly  '  *  Very  Well 

01"234     5     6789  10 
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PARTICIPANT  REACTION  SHEET 


1  think  this  session!  was 


During  this  session  I  felt 


I  wonder  if 


I  learned 


I  think  other  people  in  the  group 
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r 

GENERAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  ^ 
(To  be  filled  out  by  participants) 


1.    List  five  of  the  program's  most  "impor tan t  objectives.  How 

close  do  you  think  the  program  came  to  reaching  the  objectives 
you've  listed? 


What  parts  of  the  program  did  you  think  were  useful? 
(      ) ,  All        it  . 


)    Most  of  it 
{      )    Some  of  it 
(      )    None  of  it 
.Please  cohiment -r 


3.    Did  you  get  as  fnuch  out  of  the  program  as  you  expected? 
Explain  why  or  why  not.      '  ^       ^  _ 


4.    Were  you  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  factual  information  that 
wah  presented  in  this  program?    Please  comment. 

1st 
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Trainees  participated  to  a  certain  extent  in  planning  the 
program.    Do  you  ]think~  ^ 

(      )    trainees  sh^ulA  have  been  more  involved  in  planning  it 

(      )     trainees  should  haye  been  less  involved  in  planning  it 

{      )     the  involvement  of  trainees  in  planning  the  program  was 
about  right 

a         ■  ^  ■ 

Please  comment.  ^ 


The  program  was  designed  to  encourage  trainees  to  share  exper- 
iences-and  ideas  with  each  other.    Do  you  feel  there  was  enough 
.  opportunity  for  everyone  to  do  this?    Please  comment. 


1.    What,  problems  or  dissatisfaction  did  you  have  with  the  way  the 
program  was  scheduled? 


V  If  you  were  to  begin  the  program  all  over  again,  how  would  you 
want  it  to  be  different?   --^^^^^ 


Sample  Form 


INSERVICE  EDUCATION  'REPORT 


DATE:.^,   TIME:     From   to 

(Month)       (Day)  (Year) 


TRAINING  COORDINATOR! 

SPEAKER:  

TOPIC:   


RESOURCE  MATERIALS  USED:  '  V 


MAIN  POINTS  COVERED: 


\ 


(Use  back  for  AttendancV)- 
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Sample  Form 


FOLLOW-UP  EVALUATION 


A  few  weeks  ago  you  took  part  in  a  training  program.     We  want  to 
find  out  3U8t  how  helpful  that  training  was .     Please  answer  every 
question,  even  if  you  write.  "I  don't  know"  or  "This  question  doesn't 
apply  to  me." 


Your  answers  will  help,  us  improve  future  training  sessions. 
■  take  the  tvme  to  completely  answer  all  the  questions.  ^ 


Please 


DATE 


JOB  TITLE 


Training  is  effective  only  if  it  helps  you  do  a  better  job.  Ask 
yourself «  if  you  have  changed  the  way. you  do  your  job. 

If  you  have,  try  to  describe ' those  changes  in  the  space  below;  for 
'example,  something,  that  has  happened  to  you,  or  something  you  have 
done  since  the  training  that  shows  how  you  have  changed. 

■(If  you  don't  think  you've  changed  at  all,  please  say  so.  PLEASE 
DO  NOT  LEAVE  ^HIS  SPACE  BLANK— WE'  WILL  THINK  YOU  MISSED  IT.) 


c 
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FOLLOWKJP  EVALUATION  continued  '  • 

!•     I  feel  I  understand  my  job —         ,  , 

(    -)     less  than^ I  did  before  the  training  program 

(      )   .about  as  well  as  I  did  before  the  training  program  • 

(     .)    better  than  I  did  before  the  training 

*  • 

2.  I  feel  I  understand  my  co-w6fk.ers*  •  jobs — 

(      )     less, than  I  did  before  the  training 

(      )     about  as  well  as  I  did  before  the  training 

(      )     better  than  I  did  before  the  training 

3.  Some  of  the  skills  a  good  (counselor,  supervisor,  etcO  ne^eds 


4.     Some  common  fears  or  attitudes  that  clients  have  when  they 
first  enter  treatment  are: 


,5.     Some  specific  things  we.  can  do  to  overcome  these  fears  or 
.•attitudes  are: 
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POLLOW-UP  EVAi;^UATION  continued 

In-  general,  I  think  that  I  work  with  new  clients — 

(      )    worse  tRan  I  did  before  the^  training 

(     J     abotKfc^as  weli  as  I  did  before  the  training  o 

(      )     better  than  I  did  before  the  training 

Please  explain  the  answer  you  c%ose: 


1.     If  asked  to,  I  can  explain  what  I  am  expected  to  do  on  my  jcb — 

3 

{      )     less  than  I  could  before  the'  training 

(      )     about  as  well  as  I  could  before  the  training 

{      )     better  than  I  could  before  the  training 

I  would  still  have  some  difficulty  understanding  and  explaining 


I  think  our  staff  communicates  with  one  another  and  works 
together — 

{      )     lessXthan  it  did  before  the  training  program 
'(      )     about  as  well  as  it  did  before  the  training 
(      )     better, than  it  did  before  the  training 

Please  explain  the  answer  you  chose:  , 
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SELECTED  READING  X-5 
TAKING  LEARNING  BACK  HOME 
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^  TAKING  LEARNING  BACK  HOME* 


One  way  to  think  of  the  "sojourn"  at  a  NDACTRD  training  event  is  a  trip  in  soclahas 
well  as'  geographical  space.  Each  participant , came  from  an  enduring  back-home  cul- 
ture (job,  community,  family)  to  take  part  In  the  formation  of  a  temporary  but  Intense 
"learning  island."  Although  this  "island"  is  sanctioned  by  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity, its  folkways  are  different,  and  presumably  they  induce  some  change  in  the 
traveler.  When  he  or  she  returns;  some  stresses  and  strains  are  likely  as  an  attempt 
to  resolve,  the  differing  demands  placed  by  membership  in  the  NDACTRD  culture  and 
membership  in  back-home  groups. 

4 

Coming  to  NDACTRD,  participants  brought  certain  establfshed  ways  of  behaving— atti- 
tudes, ideas,  loyalties--generated  and  supported  by  membership  in  back-home  groups. 
At  NDACTRD,  everyone  went  through  a  more  or  less  stressful  process  of  alterihg  and 
adjusting:  encountering  new  attitudes,^  new  customs,  new  language,  new  methods  of 
operating  groups,  and  new  ideas.  In  returning  to  the  mainland,  participants  are 
taced  with  the  problem  of  relating  the  different  demands  of  the  two  cultures  in  which 
they  are  a  member.  " 

Quite  clearly,  how  this  is  resolved  will  depend  very  much  on  experiences  at  the  con- 
ference.   There  are  severak different  possibilities: 

if 

m  The  "flip-flop"  reaction.  At  home,  the  participant  had  accepted  the  norms 
and  ways  of  doing  things  without  question;  at  NDACTRD,  he  or  she  did  the 
same  thing.  This  presumes  that  the  two  cultures  ^bear  no' realistic  relation 
to  each  other*.  Then,  when  the  participant  returned  home,  he  or  she  will 
behave  on  the  job,*  at  home,   and  in  the  community  precisely  a?  before. 

If,  however,  the  two  cultures  bear  some  relation  to  each  other,  then  conflict  between 
them  may  appear.    The  conflict  may  be  resolved  in  several  ways: 

•  The  ^"tourist"  reaction.     The  participant  came  to   NDACTRD  as  a  visitor, 
^             and   never  became  deeply  involved,  retained  back-home  membership,  took 

figurative  snapshots  of  the  inhabitants  for  showing  to  the  folks  at  home, 
and    returned  to  the  mainland  culture  with  a  suitcase  full  of  interesting 
trinkets,  but  little  more.    Basically,  he  or  she  never  left  home- 
♦  .  ^  * 

•  The  "expatriate"  reaction.  The  participant  came  to  training  anxious  to 
receive  the  word,  convinced  of  the  inferiority  and  tasteiessness  of  back- 
home  group  memberships.  He  or  she  becaxiie  deeply  immersed  in  the 
NDACTRD  culture,  and,  returning  home,  felt  unhappy  that  other  groups  do 
not  have  the  warmth  and  productivity  of  the  NDACTRD  community. 

Note  that  neither  the  tourist  nor  expatriate  reaction  (and  everyone  reflects  both  of 
hese  to  some  degree)  involves  change  on  the  part  of  the  person  in  an  enduring, 
-the-job  sense.    Both  the  tourist  and  the  expatriate  were,  perhaps,  relatively  sure 


f 

♦Adapted  from  NTL  workshop  materials  by  Bo  Razak,  former  NDACTRD  trainer  pro- 
gram design  specialist. 
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Seiectbd  Reading  Continued 


of  therr  group  memberships  before  they  traveled  to  the  NDACTRD  island.  What  kinds 
of  reactions  may  involve  some  real  change? 

•  The  "missionary"  reaction.     The  participant  may  have  come  to  NDACTRD 
*      determined  to  get  ideas,  techniques,  and  approaches  to  working  with  people 

which  can  bG  spread  to  others.  Changes  in  others  were  seen  as  the  priH 
mary  target,  with  the  participant  cast  in  the  role  of  the  bearer  of  glad  tid* 
ings. 

f  The  *'mysttc"  reaction.  As  the  participant  move?!  through  the  conference, 
he  or  she  operated  on  the  assumption  that  he  or  she  were  the  only  target 
of  learning  and  change,  and  that  relations  on  the  job  with  others  were  of 
minor  Importance.  Back  home,  he  or  she  might  have  said,  "I  can't  tell  you 
what  I  learned,  but  it  was  a  powerful  experience.'*     .  ' 

•  The  "learner-critic"  reaction.  The  participant  took  a  tough-minded, 
reality-testing  approach  during  the  conference — comparing  and  contrasting 
the  two  cultures,  accepting  the  fact  that  they  differ  irj  certain  respects, 
and  working  out  the  conflicting  group  membership,  values,  and  ideas  invol- 
ved. 


Obviously,  all  of  the  reactions  described,  above  art  exaggerated.  However,  the  last 
one  is  perhaps  the  ide^l.  Taking  the  learner-critic  role  is  not  easy.  There  arfe  many 
barriers:  .  . 

1.  It  involves  being  "marginal,"  trying  to  keep  both' memberships,  and  risking 
rejection— actual  or  fantasied--from  both  groups. 

2.  It  involves  balancing  the  Ijere-and-now  demands  of  the  back-home  situation, 
which  are  extremely  potent,  along  with  the  here-and-now  demands  of  the 
conference. 

3.  It  involves  a  job  that  is  "for  keeps"— and  trying  new  things  from  the 
NDACTRD  culture  may  feel  different  from  when  participants  were  in  simu- 
lation scenes  at  the  conference  and  it  all  felt  usable. 

/  f   '         .  . 

4^  It  'involves /being  critical  of  what'is  going  on  back  at  t|ie  mainland,  and  this 
ISay^eneraie  hostility  or  uneasiness  in  others. 

5.  It  involves  a  job  that  is  primarily  task-centered  and  which  js  very  different 
from  the  learning-centered  approach  of  the  NDACTRD  culture.  Experiments, 
trying  on  insights  for  si2e--all  of  these  may  wither  away  when  the  heat  Is 
on . 

6.  It  involves  applying  learnings  from  the  conference  that  may  still  be  rela- 
tively unclear,  confused,  and  not  even,  capable  of  being  tested  for  rele- 
vance and  helpfulness  to  the  job! 

But  there  are  also  driving  forces  toward  taking  ,the  learner-critic  role  back  home: 

1 .  NDACTRD  membership  may  have  become  internalized  strongly  enough  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  support  ("What  would  my  TOT  buddies  think  of 
this?"). 
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2.  Participants  may  have  "learned  how  to  learn"--becoming  more  comfortable 
with  an  experimental,  feedbaclvusing  approach  to  working  with  peopje.  In  a 
group  situation  on-the-jo'b,  participants  can  begin  to  apply  process  skills-- 
their  growing  ability  to  sense  difficulties,  hiake  a  tentative  diagnosis,  act, 
and  get  feedback.  Participants  can  learn  from  data  instead  of  being  petri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  making  mistakes. 

3.  The  back-home  organization  shdufd^  f;iave  a  positive  stake  in  what  was 
learned  at  the  conference.     Few  organizations  wish  to  prevent  their  staff 

I    from  growing;  there  is  an  expectation  that  the  organization  will  benefit  from 
participation  of  its  members  in  an  NDACTRD  experience. 

4.  Participants  may  have  become  far  more  aware  of  themsel\?es  in  a  group  situ- 
ation, and  see  more  clearly  how  they  are  related  to  others  on  the  job. 
This  added  sensitivity  may  supply  new  motivation  and  skills  for  being  a 
learner-critic. 

Some  actions  to  help  take  the  learner-critic  role  more  effectively: 

1.  Slow  down,  take  it  easy,  sort^out  learnings,  clarify  before  trying  to  take 
new  actions  in  the  back-home  situation. 

.  2.  Think  through  the  relevance  of  conference  learnings  to  the  job.  Which 
TOT  methods  can  be  transferred  bodily?  Which  ones  need  translation?  Is  it 
possible  to  operate  more  effectively  using  the  insights  gained  as  a  person? 
In  which  Kinds  of  situaJioQS  is  one's  own  personal  growth  the  only  transfer- 
able thing?  ^  / 

3.  Look  for  support  on-the-job  from  others  who  have  been  to  the  conference, 
or  have  active  interests  of  a  similar  sort.  (This  implies  not  an  .expatriate 
clique  for  wound-licking  and  mut(j^i  congratulations,  but  a  sounding  board 
for  replity-testing  purposes.) 

4.  Take  a  diagnostic  approach,  alsways  keeping  in  mrnd  that  you  are  part  of 
the  situation.  Step  1  in  such  a  diagnoses  may  well  be:  How  do  the  others 
back  home  see  me  now^as  I  re-enter  the  organization?  What's  been  happen- 
ing while  I  was  away?  SUch  a  diagnosis  leads  to  planning  with  others,  not 
an  arbitrary  series  of  steps  which  one  Imposes  on  others  by  guile  or  force. 

^5.      Consider  using  added  resources  for  farther  learnirtg  and  growth--NDACTRD 
conferees  and  .staff  in  your  area,  training  opportunities  during  the  year, 
consultation,  or  membership  in  training  organizations  or  professional  soci- 
xeties.'  TOT  is  not  a  finishing  school  in  training  skills. 

6.      Relax.  i 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TRAINING  TERMS 


ACCEPTANCE  NEEDS:  a  phrase  referring  to  an  Individual's  desire  to  be  Ifked  and 
accepted. 

ACCOUNTABILITY:     responsibility.     In  training,   accountability   requires  that  the 
^desired  results  be  specified  (In  behavioral  terms)  and  that  responsibility  for  achieve-, 
mint  of  the  behavioral  objectives  be  assumed  by  both  trainers  and  trainees, 

ACHIEVEMENT  NEEDS:  a  phrase  referring  to  an  individual's  desire  to  successfully 
perform  tasks.    (See  TASK-ORIENTED.) 

ADAPTIVE:  showing  ability^  to  adjust  to  the  environment.  The  term  was  originally 
used  to  describe  an  Individual;  it  is  now  also  applied  to  groups  and  organizations. 
Generally/  this  term  Is  used  to  summarize  a  number  of  specific  actions  or  events  that 
indicate  an  Individual's  ability  to  adjust  to  his  environment. 

AFFECTIVE  LEARNING  OBJECTIVE:  a  behavioral  objective*  requiring  a  change  in 
attitude;  values,  interest,  appreciation,  motivation,  etc. 

AMBIVALENCE:  simultaneous  attraction  toward  and  repulsion  from  an  object,  person, 
or  action.  When  one  says  he  or  she  is  ambivalent,  he  may  mean  that  his  feelings  are 
«mixed  or  that  he  is  confused. 

ASSESSMENT:  estimate,  appraisal.  The  first  step  in  the  training  process,  an 
.assessment  is  made  to  identify  the  training  needs. 

AUDIENCE  REACTION  TEAM:  generally  consists  o^"  two  to  five  participants  who  react 
to  a  pt^esentation. 

AUTHORITY:  power  to  direct  or  influence  a  group  that  is  derived  either  from  one's 
role  in  the  group,  or  from  having  information  that  other  group  members  do  not  have 
access  to.  ^  . 

* 

BACK  HOME:  jargon  used  in  training  to  refer  to  the  job  or  situation  from  which  a 
participant  has  come  and  to  which  he  or  she  will  return.  One  might  speak  of  "back- 
home"  problems.  ^ 

BEHAVIOR  CHANGE:  a  change  in*  the  way  one  conducts  oneself;  used  in  training  to 
refer  especially  to.  a  desired  change  in  job  performance. 

BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVE  (also  LEARNING  or  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVE):  a  specific 
statement  of  the  change  in  knowledge,  skill/  or  attitude  expected  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing. It  should  be  stated  In  terms  of  performance  ^nd  should  be  measurable.  '  Behav- 
ioral objectives  must  Include  a  description  of  the  expected  behavior,  the  criteria  (to 
whtit  degree  of  proficiency  the  learner  should  perform  the  behaxrfor),  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  behavior  will  be  demonstrated. 

BRAINSTORMING:  a  free-wheeling  technique  where  creative  thinking  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  practical  thinking.  Participants  spontanebusly  present  Ideas  on  a  given 
topic.  No  idea  is  dismissed  or  criticized.  Anything  offered  Is  written  down.  This 
technique  Js  used  to  generate  as  many  ideas  as  possible;  participants  stimulate  each 
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other's  thinking.    After  listing  of  ideas  Is  completed,  the  group  clarifies,  categorizes, 
or  discusses  one  item  at  a  time--depending  on  the  situation. 

BRIDGING  ACTiVITIES:  activities  that  assist  individuals  to^  translate  relating  frOm 
one  situation  to  another.  For  example,  an  action  planning  activity  at  the  end  of  a 
training  session  serves  as  a  bridge  to  the  work  enyironfTnent. 

BUZZ  GROUP  (SMALL-GROUP  DISCUSSION):    a  technique  that  involves  members  of  a 
training  group  directly  in  the  discussion.     The  large  group  is  divided  into  small 
groups  of  three  or  four  persons  each  for  brief  discussions  in  which  each  trainee  con- ^ 
tributes  his  or  her  Ideas. 

CASE  STUDY:    a  detailed  account  of  a  real  or  hypothetical  occurrence  (or  series  of 
events)  about  a  problem.    Usually  the  problem  is  one  that  trainees  might  encounter 
on  the  job.     The  case  is  analyzed  and  discussed,  and  trainees  are  often  asked  to, 
arrive  at  a  plan  of  action  to  solve  the  problem.    Case  studies  can  be  presented  ver- 
bally, In  writing,  or\  film,  or  with  any  combination  of  media.    _ 

CLINIC:  a  meeting  or  extended  series  of  meetings  Involving  analysis  and  treatment  of 
specific  conditions  or  problems. 

CLINICAL:  an  orientation  toward  reality  usually  involving  a  desire  to  deal  with 
wholes  and  concrete  facts,  rather  than  with  parts  and  concrete' facts.  A  clinical  ori- 
entation usually  Invplves  an  attempt  to  solve  problems  rather  than  to  merely  analyze 
them. 

'closed-loop  SYSTEM:  a  c/stem  that  continually  functions  in  this  established  pat- 
tern. 

CLOSURE:  a  sense  of  having  reached  a  natural  stopping  place,  a  feeling  of  comple- 
tion. 

COGNITIVE  APPROACH:  an  approach  involving  knowledge  and  perception.  This 
term  Is  applied  to  an  incellectual  rather  than  emotional  approach. 

COGNITIVE  LEARNING  OBJECTIVE:  a  behavioral  objective  that  requires  trainees  to 
remember  facts,  figures,  methods,  policies,  etc.,  or  to  solve  some  intellectual  task, 
by  determining  the  essential  problem  and  reordering  or  combining  the  information  with 
previously  acquired  knowledge. 

COLLOQUY:  a  modified  version  of  a  panel  consisting  of  three  or  four  resource  per- 
sons and  three  or  four  trainees.  The  trainees  express  opinions,  raise  issues',  and 
ask  questions  that  will  be  discussed  by  the  resource  persons.    (See  PANEL.) 

COMMWTEE:  a  committee  consists  of  a  small  group  of  trainees  selected  to, fulfill  a 
function  or  perform  a  task  that  cannot  be  done  efficiently  or  effectively  either  by  the 
entire  training  group  or  by  one  person. 

CONFERENCE:  a  meeting  of  people  in  large  or  small  groups.  The  participants  usu- 
ally consult  together  in  a  formal  fashion  on  problems  to  which  they  give  the  most  ser- 
ious consideration.  — —  

CONFRONTATION:  the  pro-gpss  by  which  one  person  attempts  to  make  another  person 
aware  of  aspects  of  his  own  behavior,  usually  wit::out  consideration  of  that  person*s 
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desire  for  feedback.  The  phrase,  "a  confronting  style,"  is  sometimes  used  to 
describe  a^person  who  habitually  gives  such  feedback  to  others. 

CONGRUENT:  In  agreement  with,  fitting,  or  appropriate-  (For  example,  if  you  are 
teaching  people  how  to  write  behavioral  objective's,  then  the  behavioral  objective  of 
your  training  session  must  be  congruent  with  the  criteria  you  teach-) 

CONSENSUS:  a  decision-making  process  in  which  all  parties  involved  agree  to  the 
final  decision.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  parties  are  completely  satisfied  with  the  final 
outcome,  but  that  the  decision  is  acceptable. 

CONSORTIUIVI:    an  association,  society. 

CONSULTANT:  a  resource  person;  one  who  has  special  sKilfs  or  expertise  in  a  speci-*« 
fic  area  and  is  brought  in  temporarily  to  assist  in  training  or  other  activities- 

CONSULTATION:  a  discussion  between  two  or  more  people  in  which  one  of  the  people 
proviaes  technical  assistance-  Included  are  telphone  conversations,  letters,  and 
on-the-job  visits.    (See  TECHNICAL  -ASSISTANCE.)  , 

CONTENT:  the  subject  matter--lnformation,  concepts,  principles,  or  skills.  Communi- 
cation consists  of  two  levels— content  (what  is  being  communicated)  and  process  (feel- 
ings about  oneself  and  others  during  the  communication-) 

CONTEXTUAL  ELEMENTS:  a  group  member's  relationships  i^utside  the  group.  Con- 
textual elements  include  physical  and  social  contacts,  emotional  relations,  contractual 
relations,  and  cuttural  interchange. 

CONVENTION:  an  assembly  of  people  from  local  groups  who  are  members  of  a  parent 
organization,  either  district.  State,  or  national. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE:  d  self-instructional  cQurse  using  print  and/or  nonprint 
materials  as  the  educational  media.  Such  courses  may  include  tutorial  or  small  group 
sessions,  consultations  from  a  trainer,  written  asslgnn^ents,  examinations,  and  gr^es. 

COUNTERDEPENpENT:  a  technical  term  in  personality  theory  that  refers  to  behavior 
that  is  overly  independent-  A  co-interdependerrt  person  consistently  resists  the 
authority,  structure,  and  leadership  of  others. 

COURSE:    an  organization  of  subject  matter  and  related  learning  experiences  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  trainees  on  a  regular  or  systematic  basis,  usually  for  a  prede- 
termined period  of  time  (e.g.,  a  semester,  a  regular  school  tei^m,  or  a  2-week  work- 
-shop).  -      '  ,  . 


COVERT:  hidden. 


COVERT  INTENT:  the  aim  or  purpose  is  not  easily  observable.  Can  refer  to  a 
behavioral  objective  in  which  the  desired  behavior  is^  not  necessarily  visible;  for 
example,  thinking,  adding,  solving,  discriminating. 

COVERT  RESPONSE:  a  reaction  that  is  not  nec^sarily  visible;  for  example,  discrim- 
inating, understanding,  and  fantasizing. 
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CRITERION-  REVENGED:    CSee  NORM  REFERENCED.)  ' 

CRITERION  TEST:  a  test  designed  to  measure  mastery  of  a  behavioral  objective 
based  on  a  predetermined  standard  of  achievement.  This  test  focuses  on  job  perfor- 
mance capabifities  rather  than  on  details  of  content  that  are  r>ot  essential  to  jobper- 
formanc^.  ^  o 

CRITERION  TEST  ITEM:  a  written  and/or  actual  performance  item  that  is  used  to 
measure  the  achievement  of  an  objective  and  is  based  on  a  predetermined  stand^d* 

CRITICAL  INCIDENT:  a  contrived  or  dramatized  educational  experience  In  written, 
audio,  and/or  visual  form  that  simulates  real-life  events.  It  generally  requires 
trainee  to  make  decisions  and  act  these  out  in  a  laboratory  setting •  It  is  often  used 
to  give  trainees  experience  in  handling  interpersonal  situations  that  may  arise  on  the 
job.  For  eJ^ample,  the  technique  could  be  used  to  ieach^foremen  how  to  handle,  a 
^•ecalcitrarft  employee,  or  to  teach  interviewers  how  to  obrain  inforfnation  from  pros*- 
pectivs  enrployees.  ^  -  4 

CUE:  ^  An  Indirect  message,  often  nonverbal,  that  indicates  a  certarlrTfe^l'ng,  desire,* 
or  state  of  nind.    They  are  often  unintentional  hints,  but  they  may  be  oiven  on  pur- 
pose. .  \ 

CULTURE:  a  technical  term  with  many  definitions.  ^  It  is  used  typically  to  refer  to  a 
behavior  characteristic  of  a  group  or  class.  v 

CURRICULUM:  the  planned  course  of  study,  involving  trainee  interaction  with 
instructional  content,  resources,  and  processes  for  the  purpose  of  artaining  the 
behavioral  objectives. 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT:  a  part  of  the  training  design  process,  involving  selec- 
tion of  content,  development  of  learning  tasks,  and  organization  of  the  content. 

DEFENSIVE:    resisting  or  preventing  potential  or  actual  aggression  or  attack. 

DEMONSTR/^TION  METHOD:  a  presentation  that  shows  how  to  use  a  procedure  or 
how  to  perform  certa'n  actions.  Basically  it  Js  a  visual  presentation,  accompanied  by 
discussion,  in  which  behavioral  skilis  are  taught. 

DEPENDENT:  subordinate;  relying  on  another  for  support;  ^eing  influenced  by  or 
subject  to  another. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  TESTING:  part  of  the  validation  process  ji  which  the  training  de- 
sign is  successively  tested  and  revised  to  identify  and  correct  weaknesses.  Revisions 
are  made  after  each  test  until  the  acceptable  standard  is  achieved.  (See  FORMATIVE. 
TESTING.) 

DISCUSSION:  a  method  in  which  a  specific  topic  is  talked  about  In,  a  more  or  less 
structured  ,way.  It  may  take  several  forms--roundtable  discussion,  guided-group  dis- 
cussion, buzz  groups,  panels,  brainstorming,  etc. 

DISCUSSION  GROUP;  a  meeting  of  two  orjriore  people  to  informally  discuss  a  topic 
of  mutual  concern.  It  is  generally  based  on  a  common  background  achieved  through 
assigned  readings  or  shared  educationaTexperiences. 
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DISCUSSION  STIMULATOR:  anything  used  to  bring  about  a  discussion,  such  as  a 
picture,  a  quote,  a  case  study-  2  questionnaire,  a  li^t  of  ambiguous  statements  which 
trainees  are  asked*  to  agree  or  disagree  with,  a  true-or-false  test,  a  tape  recording, 
a  statement,  a.movi^,  etc. 

DOMAIN  OF  OBJECTIVES:  an  indication  pf  the  type  of  learner  performance  specified 
In  the  behavioral  objective.  ^ 

COGNfTfVE^  OBJECTIVE:  those  statements  specifying  the  acquisition  of  particu- 
lar knowledge  or  information. 

AFFECTIVE  OBJECTIVES:  those  statements  specifying  the  acquisition  of  partic- 
ular attitudes,  values,  or  feelings. 

PSYCHOMOTOR  OBJECTIVES:  those  statements  specifying  the  acquisition  of 
particular  muscular  and  motor  skills. 

•^DYAD:    pair;  two  people. 

DYNAMICS:  the  driving  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  forces  of  any  area  or  the 
laws  relating  to  them;  the  pattern  bf  change  or  growth  of  .an  object  or  phenomenon. 

DYSFUNCTIONAL:    impaired  or  abnormal  functioning. 

EDUCATIONAL  GOALS:  general  statements  of  lAJhat  the  training  should  accomplish. 
They  are  developed  from  the  needs  assessment  arid  are  used  to  write  specific  behav- 
ioral objectives. 

EJAG  PROCESS:  a  structured  way  of  learning  fwm  experience  that  forms  the  basic 
model  for  the  design  of  most  training  sessions.  This  four-step  process  is  based  on 
the  concept  that  people  learn  best  by  being  actively  involved  in  their,  own  learning.' 
The  learner  has  an  experience,  identifies  the  elements  of  that  experience,  analyzes 
why  the  elements  occurred  as  they  did,  and  generalizes  about  the  knowledge  and 
skills  acquired  in  this  specific  situation  so  that  they  can  be  applied  in  other  situa- 
tions. 

EMPATHETIC:  from  empathy;  to  be  capable  of  participating  in  another's  feelings  or 
ideas. 

ENTRY-LEVEL  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGE:  the  level  of  skills  and  knowledge  the 
trainee  brings  with  him  or  her  to  training.  ^Training  should  be  designed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  entry-level  skills  and  the"  job  performance  requirements. 

ENTRY  PROCESS:  jargon  phrase  for  the  hiahly  complex  set  of  conditions  by  which  a 
.onsultant  begins  to  exert  influence.  The  entry  process  involves  important  actions 
cparate  from  the  main  work  of  the  consultant,  although  they  are  naturally  closely 
elated. 

yviRONMENT:  used  to  refer  to  the  physical  and  social  context  within^  which  any 
erson,  group,  or  organization  functions. 

VALUATION:  evaluation  of  training  involves  the  measurement  of  participants*  reac- 
Ion  to  the  program,  the  learning  gained,  changes  in  job-related  behavior,  and  tangi- 
ie  results  of  the  training. 
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FORMATIVE  EVALUATION:    yeilds  information  that  is  used  during  the  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  to  help  improve  it.  .  ^^^^ 

SUMMATIVE  EVALUATION:    is  conducted  after  the  curriculum  is  completed.  It 
provides  information  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  and  is  the  basis  for 
course  revision. 
\ 

EXERCISE:  A  pattern,  i  activity  used  in  a  group  to  promote  awareness  of  Jearning, 
Exercises  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  or  practice  a  concept,  or  to  cause  the  partici- 
pants to  become  more  aware  of  tflemseives  or  their  interactions  'with  others.  (See 
STRUCTURED  E?<PERIENCE. ) 

EXHIBIT:  collections  of  related  items  displayed  to  facilitate  learning  process  or  to 
carry  an  educational,  informational,  or  inspirational  message. 

EXPECTATIONS:     participants'   anticipations  about  content  or  the  group  situation. 

EXPERIENTIAL:  a  term  for  ^  kind  of  learning  process  m  wh[ch  the  content  is  exper- 
ienced as  directly  as  possible,  in  contrast  to  being  read  about  in  a  book  or  talked- 
about  in  lecture  and  discussion.  The  term  applies  to  a  wide  variety  of  training  tech- 
niques. 

FACILITATE:  to  make  easier;  to  help  bring  about.  In  training,  to  help  bring  about 
the  maximum  amount  of  cognitive,  affective,  'and  psychomotor  learning. 

FEEDBACK^  a  report  to  a  person  ^r  a  group  about  how  the  person  or  -group  affects 
the  reporter.  Feedback  is  a.  corrective  mechanism  through  which  a  person  or  group 
learns  how  well  behavior  matches  intentions. 

FIELD  TESTfNG:  a  stage  in  the  validation .  process,  following  developmental  testing, 
tiwt  involves  trying  out  the  training  design  on  groups  of  trainees  in  field  situations 
or  in  the  work  environment. 

FIELD  TRAINING:  training  that  is  conducted  in  the  actual  work  sitgation.  It  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  classroom  instruction  and  allows  trainees  to  apply  what  has 
been  learned. 

FIELDsJTRIP  or  TOUR:  a  visit  by  a  training  group  to  a  place  of  educational  interest 
for  direct  observation  and  study.  Field  trips  usually  Involve  fess  than  4  hours,  while 
tours  inJtlude  visits  to^many  points  of  interest  and  require  from  1  day  to  several 
weeks  tolcomplete. 

FISHBOWL:  an  experiential  training  technique  in  which  some  members- of  a  group  sit 
in  a  small  inner  circle  and  discuss  a  topic  while  other  members  sit  in  an  outer  circle 
and  observe.  .  It  Is  useful  as  an  Intergroup  training  technique.  Sometimes  each  mem- 
ber of  the  outer  group  is  instructed  to  observe  a  particular  tnember  of  the  inner 
group. 

FLIP  CHART:    a  visraf  aid  that  consists  of  large  sheets  of  paper  mounted  on  a  pad/ 
(Each  sheet  is  easily  flipped  over"  to  reveal  the  next  sheet.)    Usually  refers  to  collec- 
tions of  charts  or  Illustrations  used   during  demonstration-lectures.     Also  used  lo 
refer  to  blank  pads  of  newsprint  paper  used  Inste^id  of  a  blackboard.    Sheets  are 
easily  torn  off  and  taped  on  walls  for  a  record  of  the  discussion  or  lecture. 
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FOLLOWUP  EXPERIENCE:    a  phrase  referring  to  a  carefully  planned  activity  that  fol- 
lows and  reinforces  training. 

FORCE-FltLD  ANALYSIS:  a  training  technique  for  analyzing  problems.  It  consists 
of  listing,  side  by  side,  forces  that  seem  to  be  helping  and  forces  that  seem  to  be 
hindering  the  achievement  of  a  stated  goal  (or  resolution  of  a  pnpblem).j  This  listing 
helps  to  "clarify  and  define  the  problem.  In  addition,  possible  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  are  usually  made  clear:  those  forces^  that  help  achievement  of  the 
goal  should  be  encouraged  or  streng^^ned,  while  those  that  hinder  this  achievement 
should  be  eliminated  or  weakene^.*--^ 

FORMATIVE  TESTING:  testing  of  trainees  durfng  the  training  process  that  measures 
the  degree  of  attainment  of  the  behavioral  objectives. 

FORUM:  an  assemblage  of  trainees  where  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  express  his 
or  her  views.  This  expression  of  views  is  usld  to  facilitate  discussion 'after  a  topic 
has  been  introduced  by  a  speaker  or  by  a  panel,  film,  or  other  technique. 

FREE  DISCUSSION:  a  discussion  that  enccuragas  the  expression  of  attitudes  and 
values.  'The.  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  recognize  and  clarify  differences  within^ 
the  group  so-»that  they  can  be  reconciled. 

FREEING-UP:  jargon,  referring  to  the  process  by  which  an  individual  is  able  to 
become  less  defensive,  more  open,  more  "free."  It  is  related  to  Kurt  Lewin's  use  of 
the  term  "unfreezing"  to  describe  the  first  step  in  any  change  process. 

FREEZE:  to  limit  orteself  to  a  single,  narrosV  mode  of  behavior  or  perception,  wh  le  at 
the  same  time  failing  to  see  other  possible  m[pdes. 

FRONT  END  ANALYSIS:    (See  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT.) 

FUNCTIONAL:    that  which  facilitates  the  attainment  of  goals. 

GAMES:  may  refer  to  various  techniques  used  to  make  certain  phenomena  more  real 
and  immediate.  For  example,  games  have  been  employed  to  simulate  conflict,  bargain- 
ing, leadership  struggles,  group  norms,  etc. 

GATEKEEPING:  a  term  used  in  group  dynamics  to  describe  a  person  who  regulates 
Interaction  patterns  by  asking  people  for  'their  ideas,  suggesting  to  others  that  they 
taJk  less,  etc. 

GESTALT:  a  school  of  thought  in  psychology*  Phenomena  are  studed  and  Mer- 
preted  as  patterned  wholes  rather  than  as  aggregates  of  parts.  It  has  had  major 
effects  on  contemporary  personality  theory.  It  is  now  used  as  a  shorthand  way  of 
referring  to  an  overall   >?iew  of  anything:     a   "big  picture"   approach,   e.g.,  "My 

gestalt  on  the  issue  is  "     It  is  also  used  increasingly  to  refer  to  a  collection  of 

techniques  that  are  purported  to  help  people  identify  and  then  reorganize  their  own 
view  of  reality. 

GOAL:  a  general  statement  of  what  the  training  ^ould  accomplish.  Goals  are  devel- 
oped froin  the  needs  assessm.ent  and  are  used  to  write  behavioral  objectives.  (See 
also  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS.) 
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GOAL-SEJTING:    to  establish*  the  aim  or  desired  result  of  training.  ^ 

GROUP:    three  cr  more 'persons  who  share  the  following  characteristcs: 

The  members  think  of  themselves  as  a  group  with  an  identifable  member- 
ship. .  ^  .  \  ^ 

•  They  share  a  common  purpose. 

•  Each  member's  contributions  are  valued.  -  .  * 

•  An  open  and.  trusting  climate  develops. 

•  The  members*  pay,  attention  to*  how  they  work  together. 

•  They  can,  when  they  choose  to,  act  together  as  a  single  entfty. 


'  GROUP  DYNAMICS:    the  study  of  the  forces , at  work  with.in  a  aroop  \hat*  affect  the 
way  it  Vorks.  .         ,  '     •  *  /  ^ 

GROUP  MAINTENANCE:  those  behaviors  exhibited  by  group  members  that -help  main- 
tain harmonlou^wtworking  relationships  among  members-  /    .  • 

GROUP  PROCESS:    th'e  actual  behavior  in  a  group-     It  is  concerned  with  how  things 
happen  (who  talks  to  whom,  how  participants  develop  roles,  .how  decisions. . are  .made^ 
'  how  the^roup  handles  conflict)- rather  than  what  is  talked  about. 

• 

GROWTH:     a  widely  used  term,   reflecting  theorists*  and  practitioners'  concern  *  fpr 
improvement  jn   personal,   group,   and  organizational   bj^avior*.     It  is^  constantly*  irr 
danger  of  becoming  arf  ideological  cliche-     Identification^f^rowth  stages,  rates,  and 
directions  is  a  major  focus  of  contemporary  theory  and  research-     -    •  ' 

GUIDED-GROUP  DISCUSSION:  a  structured  discussion  whose^pu>pose  is  to  cover 
certain  predetermined  areas  or  points.  Using  an  outline  or  li^  of  "discussion 
points,"  the  trainer  guides  the  discussion  to  be  sure  desired  information  is  shared 
and  discussed-        ,     *  '  '  .  ** 

GUT  LEVEL:    jargon  to  describe  statements  involving  fe6linrgs  or  emotf^ns,  as  opposed 

to  head  level.  » 

.  •  *  • 

HELPING  RELATIONSHIP:  derives  from  tKe  "client-centered"  therapies  introduced  by 
Carl  Rogers  and  others-  ft  is  used  to  describe  a  relationship  established  to  help 
someone  increase  his  or  her  ability  to  cope-  It  is  distinguished  from  other  possible 
relationships  that  one  could  establish  with  another  person;  e-g.,  a  casual  friendship, 
etc-  ^  .  •  ^ 

HERE-A'ND-NOW:  a  phrase  describing  the  focus  of  attention  on  the  present,^  e.g. ,  a 
focus  on  what  is  happening  as  it  occurs.  ^ 

HIDDEN  AGENDA:    a  personal  expectation  or  motivation  which  affects  how  that  person 
.behaves  in  a  group  or  feels  about  a'  groijp,  but  which  is  now  known  to  others  in  the 
group-    A  person  may  have. a  hidden  agenda  or  a  private  goal  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal with  the  group's  goal. 
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FLUENCE:    the  power  to  cause  an  effect  on  others  in  indirect  or  intangible  ways.' 
As  a  verb,  to  have  an  effect  on  the  condition  or  development  of  something  or  some- 
pne. 

INFORMATION  SHEETS:    commonly  called  '^handouts."    Information  sheets  are  learning 
aids  given  to  trainees  in  support  of  a  presentation.     They  may  be  in  narrative  or 
^  outline  form,  written  by  the  trainer,  or  copied  from  published  materials. 

INPUT:    one's  contribution  to  a  system,  particularly  in  the  form  of  ideas. 

INSTITUTE:  a  series  of  events  that  is  designed  to  assist  a  trainee  to  change  his  or 
her  behavior  .in  order  to  meet  specified  behavioral  objectives. 

INSTRUCTION:  a  series  of  events  that  is  designed  to  assist  a  trainee  to  change  his 
or  her  behavior  in  order  to  meet  specified  .behavioral  objectives. 

Instructional  .AIDS:   (see  training  aids.) 

.INSTRUCTIONAL  DESIGN:   ^(See  TRAINING  DESIGN.) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT:  the  application  of  research  concerning  the  learner, 
the  learning  task,  and  the  training  delivery  to  the  design  and  production  of  instruc- 
tional products  and  the  evaluation  of  these  products  according  to  prespecified  cri- 
teria. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  GOALS:     (See  GOAL.) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL:  an  indication  of  the  general  nature  and  difficulty  of 
Instruction;  e.g.,  elementary  instructional  level;  secondary  instructionai  level,  and 
postsecoTLdary  instructional  level- 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS:    (See  MATERIALS.) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA:     (See  MEDIA.) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MODULE:     (See  MODULE.) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES:     (See  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVE.) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PACKAGE:  everything  needed  to  carry  out  the  training.  In  se<f- 
instructional  programs,  this  would  include  everything  the  trainee  would  need  to  pro- 
eed  with  the  course. 

NSTRUCTIONAL  PRODUCT:  any  material  or  group  of  materials  produced  for  instruc- 
ional  purposes,  use  of  this  term  in  educational  technology  is  limited  to  items  that  can 
e  reproduced. 

NSTRUCTIONAL  SEQUENCE:  determination  of  the  particular  order  in  which  skills 
nd  concepts  will  be  presented  during  training.  Decisions  regarding  sequencing  are 
ased  on  the  previous  analyses  of  the  learner,  task,  and  content.   "  X 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM:     a  systenfi'  containing  the  following  elements  (activities): 


o       Needs  ^Assessment 

g       Goal  Development  \ 

o   ^   Statement  of  Behavioral  Objectives  f 

o     ^  Training  Design 

o       Training  Activity 

o  Evaluation 

o  Validation 

INTERACTIO.N:  -virtually  any  behavior  resulting  from  interpersonal  relationships,  *  In 
human  relations  it  includes  all  forms  of  communication,  verbal  and  nonverbal,  con- 
scious and  unconscious'.  ' 

INTERPERSONAL:  the  generic  term  for  relations  between  parsons--usually  two.  It  is 
a  prefix  fc  many  phrases,  such  as  interpersonal  relations,  interpersonal  aspects, 
interpersonal  conflict,  etc. 

INTERVENTION:  an  interruption  of  a  group  activity  that  influences  the  ^direction, 
content,  behavior,  or  affect  of  the  group. 

INTERVIEW:  a  presentation!  in  which  one  or  more  resource  persons  responds  to  ques- 
tioning by  one  or  more  trainees.  It  is  used 'to  explore  a  topic  in-depth  where  a  for- 
mal presentation  is  not  desired  by  either  trainees  or  resource  persons. 

JUDGMENTAL:     expressing   an  opinion  or   evaluation  that  Is   believed  or  asserted. 

LAB:  a  shorthand  term  for  any  of  a  wide  variety  of  programs  that  derive  from  the 
"laboratory  method  of  training,"  an  approach  that  is  primarily  experiential.  The  term 
"lab"  has  been  added  to  describe  many  types  of  training;  e.g.,  "Conflict  Lab,"  "Per- 
sonal Growth  Lab,"  etc. 

LABORATORY  METHOD:  a  basic  training  approach  in  which  learning  comes^from  both 
the  task  and  the  behavior  of  trainers  and  participants  in  the  group.  A  central  con- 
cept of'  the  laboratory  method  is  that  feelings  influence  learning;  therefore,  this 
method  of  training  attempts  to  deal  with  emotional  reactions  as  well  as  with  knowledge 
and  skills. 

LEARNER  ANALYSIS:  the  identification  of  the  intended  audience  for  an  instructional 
product,  and  of  the  significant  traits,  aptitudes,  and  proficiences  of  that  audience. 

LEARNER  TASK  ANALYSIS:  an  identification  of  the  main  skills  to  be  acquired  by  the 
learner  and  the  breakdown  of  these  skills  into  their  basic  components.  It  indicates 
the  performance  and  knowledge  requirements  for  a  particular  skill. 

LEARNING:  a  change  in  behavior- as  a  re^sult  of  practice  or  experience.  The  change 
can  be  through  acquisition  of  knowledgey  attitudes,  or  skills  based  on  learning  in  the 
cognitive,  affective,  or  psychomotor  doyrains. 

LEARNING  ACTIVITIES:  actions  o^ractivities  th^t  result  in  an  internalized  change  of 
behavior  or  response  on  the  part/of  the  person  performing  the  actions  or  activities. 

LEARNING  CONTRACT:  a  plan  pf  instruction,  adaptable  to  individual  differences,  in 
which  the  course  content  is  divided  into  a  number  of  long-term  assignments.  The 
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student  receives  a  contract  and  is  allowed  to  proceed  from  one  step  to  the  next  as 
each  is  completed,  ' 

;  LEARNING  DEFICIENCY:  the  difference  between  the  minimum  (criterion-referenced) 
level  of  performance  refiqurred  and  the  actual  performance  of  the  trainee  prior  to  train- 
ing. 

LEARNING  OBJECTIVE:     (^ee  ^EHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVE.) 

^EARNING  PACKAGE:  (Also  called  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION),,  a  self-contained 
unit  of  study  that  enables  the  learner  to' move  at  his  or  her  own  pace  to  reach  speci- 
fied learning  objectives.     ^  ' 

LECTURE:  a  carefully  prepared,  formal,  oral  presentation  of  a  subject  by  a  qualified 
expert*  An  ^fective  lecture  will  have  a  clear  introduction  and  a  clear  sCjmmary,  and 
will  be  limited  to  what  is  important. 

LECTURE' SERIES:  a  sequence  of  speeches  extended  over  a  period  of  several  days  or 
presented  intermittently  during  several  weeks  or  months. 

LECTURETTE:  a  short  informative  talk  on  a  limited  subject  during  whfch  questions 
and  comments  are  discouraged.  In  training,  the  purpose  is  usually  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion, summarize  preceding  discussion,  or  comment  on  a  specific  event. 

LEVEL  OF  PERFORMANCE:  a  predetermined  degree  of  proficiency  to  be  attained  dur- 
ing training.  ^  •  ^ 

LISTENING  TEAM:  a  team  that  listens,  takes  notes,  questions  the  presenters,  and/or 
summarizes  a  training  session.  The  team  is  used  to  provide  interaction  between  a 
speaker  and  the  trainees  and  is  especially  useful  where  the  speaker  is  not  especially 
knowledgeable  about  an  agency's  unique  problems.  ^ 

LISTING  EXERC:iSES:  a  form  of  discussion  in  which  a  group  devises  a  list  of  ideas, 
concepts,  etc.,  and  discusses  each  item,  as  it  is  suggested.  The  finished  list  consti- 
tutes a  record  and  summary  of  the  discussion. 

NIANAGBMENT-BY-OBJECTIVES:  a  management  strategy  developed  by  Odione  that 
makes  the  establishment  and  communication  of  organization  objectives  the  central  func- 
tion of  a  manager.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  supervision  and  leadership  will 
work  best  under  conditions  in  which  both  superiors  and  subordinates  have  "contracts" 
(i.e,,  agreements)  establishing  directions,  priorities,  and  objectives. 

MASTERY:  a  demonstration  of  behavior  by  the  trainee  in  which  he  or  she  shows  that 
he  has  achieved  a  specified  level  of  learning. 

MATERIALS:  anything  used  in  the  training  process;  for  example,  books,  films, 
papers,  or  other  training  aids. 

MATRIX:    a  chart, that  is  used  to  display  the  relationship  between  variables. 

MEASURE:  a  unit  of  measurement  to  which  reference  may  be  made  for  purpfl^ses^^f 
description,  comparison,  and  evaluation. 
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MEDIA:  any  means  of  conveying  an  instructional  message;  a  channel  of  communication 
used  to  facilitate  learning;  for  example,  television,  videotape,  printed  test,  graphics. 

MEDIATED   INSTRUCTION:     instruction  that  is  conducted  with  communications  media 
'rather  than  through  direct  interaction  of  the  teacher  w.th  the  student. 

1  ^       •  . . 

METHOD:  a  basic  approach  to  instruction;  for  example,  lecture,  site  visit,  program- 
med instruction,  and  small  group  discussion. 

METHOD,  DEMONSTRATION:     (See  DEMONSTRATION  MFTHOD.) 

METHODOLOGY:     the  organization  of  methods  to  achieve  specific  learning  outcomes. 

4 

MINICOURSE:  a  self-contained  instructional  package  dealing  with  a  single  concept  or 
skill.  -\  '  . 

MODEL:  a  description  or  analogy  used  to  help  visualize  something;  an  example  for 
imitation  or  emulation. 

MODULE:  a  unit  of  instruction  that  covert  a  specific  content  area  within  a  given 
period  of  time.    '(See  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION.)  ' 

MOTOR  OBJECTIVE:     (See  PSYCHOMOTOR  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES.) 

NEED  HIERARCHY:  as  described  by  Abraham  MaslQ;iv,  needs  are  arranged  in  a  hier- 
archy from  the  .nost  basic  biological  needs  to  more  variable  psychological  needs.'  The 
highest  level  is  self-actualization.  The  theory  says  that  "higher"  needs  cannot^  be 
realized  until  "lower"  needs  are  relatively  satisfied.  The  theory  has  led  to  a  variety 
of  shorthand  phrases  for  describing  "where  a  person  is"  in  the  need  hierarchy  at  a 
given  time;  e.g.,  "esteem  level,"  "social  level,"  "security  level,"  etc.  This  particular 
theory  was  also  the  basis  for  McGregor's  THEORY  X-.-THEORY  Y  formulation. 

^NEEDS:  a  central  concept  in  psychology,  referring  to  all  of  the  .biological  and  psy- 
chological requirements  for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  human  animal;  some- 
thing which  an  individual  or  group,  f^els  it  must  have  in  order  to  achieve  a  sense  of 
well  being. 

« 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT:  an  appraisal  of  the  existing  situation  in  the  work  environment, 
including  any  interpersonal  problems  or  any  lack  in  knowledge  or  skills  on  the  part  of 
prospective  trainees.  The  final  part  of  the  process  is  an  analysis  of  those  heeds  to 
determine  how  they  may  best  bq  met. 

NEWSLETTER:  a  document  that  may  include  an  announcement  or  report.  It  is  mailed 
to  many  people  and  often  carries  training  information.  It  is  a  trainer's  way  of  per- 
sonally -communicating  with  many  people. 

f 

NONDI  RECTI VE:  the  name  for  a  method  of  interviewing  first  introduced  by  Carl 
Rogers.  He  used  it  to  refer*  to  therapy  in  which  the  patient  is  in  charge  of  the 
pace,  content,  and  direction  of  the  interchange.  The  term  is  xnow  used  to  refer  to 
any  similar  approach  used  by  a  person  in  authority;  e.g.,  a  teacher  or  trainer. 

NONVERBAL:  involving  minimal  use  of  language;  being  other  than  verbal.  It  has 
come  to  refer  to  a  number  of.  training  techniques  that  do  not  use  language;  for  exam- 
ple, body  movement. 
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NORM:     a  principle  of  .right  action  established  by  a  group  and  'binding  upon  the 
members  of  that  group  that  serves  t9  guide,  control,  or  regulate  proper  and  accept- 
yable  behavior*    A  standard  by  which  members  of  a  group  are  evaluated. 

NORM  REFERENCED:  the  assessment  of  learner  performance  in  a  given  area  in  rela- 
tion to  the  performance  of  some/ norm  or  reference  group.  This  is  distinguished  from 
criterion  referenced,  which  refers  to  assessment  of  performance  based  pn  an  estab- 
lished standard  or  criterion.  < 

OFF-SITE:    away  from  the  regular  place  of  work. 

ON-SITE 'TRAINING:  training  conducted  in  the  office  or  center  where  the  trainees 
are  based.  On-site  training  is  not  the  same  as  field  trajning  or  on-the-job  training 
where  trainees  are  in  an  actual  work  situation. 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING:  training  that  takes  place  while  the  trainee. is  actually  doing 
his  or  her  job  under  supervis(ion .  It  differs  from  field  training  onW  slightly  in  that 
field  trainring  is  usually  part  of  a  larger  program  in  which  trainees  a^ply  their  train- 
ing on  the  job,  then  return"  to  the  classroom  to  share  and  discuss  what  they  have 
learned.     (See  FIELD  TRAJNING.) 

OPEN-LpOP  SYSTEM:  a  dynamic  system  with  feedback  capabilrty  that  has  a  continu- 
ing influx  and  output  of  information.  . 

ORIENTATION;  adjustment  and  familiarization  to  a  situation  or  environment,  such  as 
to  a  new  job  or  new  responsibilities.  ^ 

OVERT:    visible,  manifest.     •  : 

OVERT  RESPONSE:  observable  behavior  that  is  measurable^  the  level  at  which  the 
learner  can  demonstrate  a  skill.         ^  ^ 

OWNERSHIP:  jaroon  ^r  the  quality  of  feeling  personally  committed  and  hence  pre- 
sumably entitled  to  influence  a  situation,  as  in  "I  feel  some  ownership  in  this  pro- 
gram.'* " 

PANEL:  a  training  method  involving  a  discussion  among  four  to  eight  people  on  an 
assigned  topic  in  front  of  the  training  group.  Panel  members  are  often  experts  in 
the  I  field  under  study,  but  usually'  represent  various  backgrounds  or  opinions.  A 
moderator  ensures  that  order  is  maintained,  that  each  resource  person  gets  equal 
time,  and  that  the  topic  is  covered  in  depth.  y 

PARTICIPANT  (LEARNER,  TRAINEE):  the  person  from  whom  the  training  activity  is 
created  and  to  whom  it  i;5  presented. 

PARTICIPANT-OBSERVER:  a  grdup  participant  who  acts  as  an  observer  for  all  or  a 
portion  of  a  training  session.  In  this  role  he  observes  and  records  the  activities  of 
other  members  and  then  describes  these  to  the  group.  * 

PARTICIPATORY  TRAINING:    the  absolute  or  comparative  levels  of  behavior  required 
to' determine  achievement  of,  specified  behavioral  objectives. 
♦ 

POSTTEST:  a  type  of  test  given  at  the  end  of  a  unit  of  instruction  that  measures 
he  amount  of  information  learned  by  the  trainees  during  that  session.    The  questions. 


are  based  on  the  behavioral  objectives  and  the  course  content  for  that  unit.  -The 
'  word  "posttest"  can  also  be  used  to  describe  any  type  of  evaluation  measure  given 
.fter  training.  These  measures  can  be  written,  verbal,  or  a  demonstration  bf  skiMs. 
They  are  used  to  determine  how  well  the  traipeeis  have  attained  the  objectives  and 
help  Identify  what  changes  should  be  made  .in  the  training  to  improve  it.  The  post- 
test  may  also  serve  as  a  diagnostic  tool  to  identify  remaining  performance  deficiencies* 

POWER:  the  ability  to  exert  influence  over  a  group  or  over  an  individual  in  making 
decisions,  establishing  norms,  or  performing  an  activity. 

PRETEST:  an  assessment  made  befoVe  instruction  to  determine  the  level  of  knowledge 
or  skill  that  a  learner  brings  to  instruction.     The  questions  deal  with  the  factual 

 material  that  is  included  in  the  traLnXng_prpgrarn%     Resuit$.,.axe_compaced-  to  ttios^e.  .oL 

the  posttest^o  measure  the  amount  of  learni/ig  accomplished  during  training. 

PROBLEM-ORIENTED  TRAINING:  training  geared  to  the  actual  problems  that  face  the 
people  being  trained;  emphasis  is  on  practicality,  not  theory. 

PROCESS:  as  a  Component  of  communication,  the  feelings  about  oneself  and  others 
.during  the  communication.  Also,  a  continuing  development  involving  changes;  a  par- 
ticular method  of  accomplishing  a  task,  usually  involving  a  number  of  steps^.  In 
training,  process  means  the  steps  through  which  the  trainees  learn. 

PROCESS  ELEMENTS:     internal  and  external  influences  that  affect  the  group  process. 

PROGR^AMMED  INSTRUCTION:  a  self-instructional  teaching-  format,  using  print 
and/or'  materials  as  the  training  medium.  Questions  are  ordered  in  such  a  way  that 
correct  knowledge  Is  reinforced  and  mistakes  or  errors  corrected.  Examples  include 
programmed  textbooks,  teaching  machines,  computer-assisted  instruction,  and  dial- 
access  information  retrieval  systems. 

PROTOTYPE:    a  near-final  model  of  an  instructional  product  that  is  tes,ted  to  deter- 
— Nniiie  what  modifications  of  structure  and  .performance  are  necessary.    Based  on  the 
^success  of  the  prototype,  decisions  are  made  concerning  the  cpntinuation  and  possible 
mass  production  or  reproduction  of  the  model. 

PSYCHOMOTOR  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES:  a  behavioral  objective  emphasizing  motor  or 
muscular  skills,  or  neuromuscular  coordination,  usually  involving  manipulation  of 
m'aterial  or  objects. 

QUESTION  PERIOD:  an  organized  followup  session  to  a\lecture  or  speech  in  which 
trainees  ask  the  lecturer  questions.  It  is  during  this  time  that  trainees  ask  for  clar- 
ification of  points  made  in  the  formal  presentation,  and  ask  for  information  that  was 
not  covered  by  the  speaker  but  is  of  interest  to  them. 

REACTION  PANEL:  several  trainees  placed  between  the  lecturer  and  the  audience 
and  to  the  side  of  the  lecturer.  This  panel  asks  questions  duping  the  lecture  to  clar- 
ify the  speaker's  points.  After  the  lecture,  they  pr^esent  their  reactions  as  a  group. 
This  is  a  device  to  encourage  audience  involvement  in  the  lecture. 

RE-ENTRY:  jargon  fcr  the  process  of  moving  back  into  one's  work  situation  from  a 
temporary  training  situation. 
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RESOURCE  PERSON:  an  individual  whose  r?ole  in  a  group  is  to  provide  information  on 
a  subject  that  the  group  is  interested  in.  * 

RESULT  DEMONSTRATION:  a  demonstration  that  shows  by  example  the  concrete  out- 
come of  a  practice.  It  often  deals  with  operational  costs,  production  procedures,  or 
with  the  quality  of  a  product,  and  generally  requires  a  considerable  period  of  tjme  to 


ROLE  PLAYING:  a  training  technique  in  .which  a  small  group  of  trainees  acts  out  a 
real-lif^  situation  in  front  of ''the  other  trainees.  Role  playing  may  be  rehearsed 
beforehand  in  order  to  produce  a  specific  effect;  it  may  be  spontaneous  in  order  to 
aJTow  the  trainees*  to  define  their  roles  within  a  specific  situatic.*^;  or  it  may  be  struc- 
tured by  the  trainer,  who  will  assign  specific  roles  to  the  trainees.  There  is  no 
script.  Those  trainees  not  assigned  a  role  discuss  the  performance  in  relation  to  the 
situation  or  problem  under  consideration.  The  training  also  offers!'  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 


ROUNDTABLE  DISCUSSIONS:  discussions  usually  involving  8  to  12  participants,  all 
of  whom  are  considered  equally  "expert."  The  leader  may  or  may  not  be  the  trainer! 
The  leader's  rofe  is  limited  to  .monitoring  participation  and  keeping  the  discussion 
focused  oh  the  topic. 

SELF-AC rUALIZATION:  a  phrase  quite  widely  used  to  refer  to  the  process  by  which 
an  individual  reaches  the  highest  level  of  functioning  of  which  he  or  she  is  capable. 
More  concrete  definitions  are  difficult  in  that,  theoretically,  self-actualization  is  dif- 
ferent for  every  person.  Self-actualization  is  the  top  level  in  Maslow's  need  hier- 
archy. v(See  NEED  HIERARCHY.) 

SELF-AWARENESS:  a  positive  goal  of  most  training  techniques  that  aim  at  behavioj 
change.  Self-awareness  means  becoming  aware  of  one's  existing  patterns  of  behavior 
in  a  way  that  allows  one  to  compare  these  with  other  behavior  patterns  wthout  react- 
ing defensively. 

SELF-CONCEPT:  refers  to  the  picture  one  holds  of  oneself.  This  is  a  collection  of 
feelings,  hopes,  and  beliefs  that  would  be  diTficult  to  define.  A  major  object  of  self- 
awareness  is  to  identify  one's  self-concept  more  accurately  and  completely. 

SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL  PACKAGES:  packages  that  contain  all  the  instructional 
materials  needed  for  independent  study  of  a  course. 

SEMINAR:  a  type  of  discussion  group,  usually  led  by  a  recognized  expert  who 
engages  in  a  discussion  among  a  group  of  trainees  studying  a  specialized  topic.  The 
leader  generally  opens  the  seminar  with  a  brief  presentation,  often  covering  provoca- 
tive issues,  and  then  guides  a  discussion  in  which. all  trainees  participate. 

SENSITIVITY  TRAINING:  methods  for  improving  the  inJV'dual's  sensitivity  to  him- 
self or  herself  and  others.  Although  variations  exist,  comjfiop  ingredients  seem  to  be: 
(I)  the  guidance  of  a  trained  person  or  persons;  (2)  intense^interpersonal  experience 
by  the  trainee;  jnd  (3)  a  relatively  protected  environment,  free  from  ordinary  pi^s- 
sures  and  distractions. 
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ROLE:>    a  position  assigned  or  assumed;  a  function. 
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SEQUENCE:  the  order  in  which  different  asp^ts-  of  the  in**''"uctional  program  are 
presented « 

SESSION:  an  ambiguous  term  that  usually  refers  to  a  portion  of  a  training  program; 
fe£g./  "the  morning  session,"  "the  first  day's  session."  Generally  It  is  used  to  refer 
tcP^a  period  of  time  of  a  day  t)r  less. 

SET:  a  preparatory  adjustment  or  readiness  for  a.  partici^br  kind  of  action -or  exper- 
ience* ,  ,  ' 

SHORT  COURSE:  a  period  of  intensive  training  on  a  specific  subject,  usually  simpler 
and  less  concentrated  than  courses  taken  for  college  credit,  but  having  more  depth 
than  the  single  meeting. 

SIMULATED  TASK  ANALYSIS:  identification  of  job  perfprmancOfequirements  in  an 
artificial  setting  (e.g.,  in  a  class)  using  knowledge  of  jobs  and  the^jmaglnation. 

'SIMULATION:^  a  contrived  educational  experience,  in  audiovisual  or  model  form,  that 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  real-life  situation.  Simulation ^aMpws^the  trainee  to  make 
decisions  or  take  "Stti^ -in  a  laboratory  setting  prior  to  Interacting  with  people  and 
things  tn  a  real-life  sltthsi^ion.  Examples  include  driver/trainer  simulators,  and  educa* 
tional  "games"  such  as-  Monopoly,  Blacks  and  Whites,  or  CLUG  (Community  Land  Use 
Game)  that  require  actions  by  the  trainees. 

SKILL:  techijM||^xpertness,  proficiency;  the  ability  to  use  dne's  knowledge  effec* 
tively  and  reSlf^^ir\  performing  or  executing  something;  a  developed  aptitude  or  abll* 

SKILL-'BUILDING:    refers  to  anything  that  promotes  proficiency  or  expertness. 

"SKIT:  a  brief,  rehearsed,  dramatic  presentation  involving  two  or  more  trainees* 
Working  from  a  prepared  script,  the  trainees  act  out  an  event  or  incident  that  drama- 
tizes a  situation. 

STRATEGY:  a  planned  series  of  activities  that  involves  the  choice  of  one  approach 
over  another. 

*  •« 

STRUCTURAL:  pertaining  to  the  structure  of  an  organization  as  it  is  described  In 
organizational  charts,  job  descriptions,  and  task  assignments.  ' 

STRUCTURED  *  EXPERIENCE:     an  experience  that  is  designed  to  achieve  a  certain 
purpose.     The  written  design  must  include  a  goal  statement,  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cess, a  notation  of  group  size  and  time  and  materials  required,  and  a  description  of* 
the  physical  setting. 

SUMMATIVE  TESTING:    (See  EVALUATIOJ^.  ) 

SUPPORT  PERSONNEL:  those  persons  who  provide  assistance  in  the  training  effort. 
They  may  be  working  in  the  areas  of  recruitment,  field  services,  accounting,  facility 
management,  material  procurement,  A-V,  library,  public  relations,  evaluation,  or 
research. 
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SYMPOSIUM:  a  series  of  prepared  lectures  given  by  two  to  five  resource  persons, 
each  speaker  ^presenting  one  aspect  of  the  topic.  The  presentations  should  be  brief 
and  td  the  point,  and  should  generally  not  exceed  25  minutes, 

SYSTEM:  an  organized  assemblage  of  interrelated  components  designed  to  function  as 
a  whole  to  achieve  predetermined  objectives. 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH:  a  nr.anner  of  designing  and  evaluating  systems  that  minrmally 
Includes  specification  of  objectives  in  measurable  terms,  restatement  of  objections  in 
terms  of  capabilities  and  constraints,  development  of  possible  approaches^  selection  of 
appropriate  approaches  as  a  result  of  a  tradeoff  study, ,  integration  of  the  approaches, 
and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  in  attaining  objectives.  ^ 


SYSTEMS  THEORY  (GENERAL  SYSTEMS  ^THEORY):  describes  the/relationship 
between  complex  Interacting  components  arrd  organized  wholes.  (See  OPEN-LOOP 
SYSTEM  and  CLOSED-LOOP  SYSTEM.)  . 


TARGET  AUDIENCE:  that  portion  of  the  totak  learner  population  selected  for  expo- 
sure to  instruction.  This  group  is  generally  identified  in  terms  of  certain  common 
social  and/or  learning  characteristics. 

TASK  GROUP:     a  group  of  people  who  work  together  to  complete  a  specific  task, 

TASK  LEADER:  a  role  that  commonly  emerges'  in  any  group,  the  task  leader  is  the 
person  vyho  exercises  the  most  influence  on  the  way  the  group  attempts  to  accomplish 
its  main  task. 

TASK-ORIENTED:    mostly  interested  in  accomplishment  of  the  task. 

TEACHING:  'the  term  commonly  used  to  indicate  face-to-face  instruction.  Teaching  is 
usually  subject-oriented,  whereas  training  is  problem-oriented--designed  to  solve  a 
specific  problem. 


TEAM-BUILDING:    improving  relations  within  a  group  or  team. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE:  the  provision  of  technical  services  in  response  to  a 
request. 

TECHNIQUE:  activities  that  are  used  as  a  tool  within  a  certain^  method .  More  gen- 
eral in  nature  than  exercises,  techniques  are  not  an  end  in  themsefves.-^ -Examples  are 
bralnstormirtg,  using  a  fishbowl,  pairing,  and  using  audiovisual  aids. 

TE<yHNOL0GY:     a  standardized,   communicable  way  of  achieving  a  practical  purpose. 


It  i^s  used  increasingly  in  organizational  development  to  refer  to  ways  of  making  inter- 
ventions, as  in  "team-building  technology," 

THERAPY:  an  activity  that  has  as  its  purpose  th^  improvement  of  the  physical 
and/or  mental  functioning  of  a  person, 

TRAINER:  one  who  conducts  training.  This  term  may  also  be  applied  to  one  who 
-develops  a. training  program.  Trainers  should  be  able  to  conduct  needs  assessments, 
develop  training,  and  conduct  and  evaluate 'training. 


TEAM:    a  number  of  persons  associated  together  in  work  or  activity. 
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ING:  a  sequence,  of  experiences;  a  series  of  opportunities  to  learn  in  which 
exposed  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  way  to  certain  materials  or  events. 


TRAINING  ACTIVITIES:  the  actu&l  learning  experience  to^hich  a  trainee  is  exposed 
during  training.  Training  activities  can  include  use  of  different  methods  and  tech- 
niques such  as:    guided-group  disucssions,  buzz  groups,  written  exercises,  lectures. 


TRAINING  AIDS:  these  convey  information  and  ideas  to  participants  by  appealing  to 
their  senses  of  sound,  sight,  and  touch.  Training  aids  can  greatly  facilitate  the 
learning  process.    Some  examples  are  flip  charts,  overhead  projectors,  etc. 

TRAINING  DESIQN:  a  detailed,  step-by-step  plan  that  describes  how  learning  will 
take  place  during  the  training.  It  is  an  arrangement  of  methods  into  a  detailed  plan 
for  a  training  session.  A  functional  training  design  should  include:  .(I)  behavioral 
objectives;  (2)  what  the  tr'ainee  will  learn--the  topic  to  be  cdvered,  task  to  be  per- 
formed, or  activity  to  be  undertaken;  ^-4^  how  the  "trainee  will  learn-rdescription  of 
the  methodolo'^y;  (4)  time  allotted  for  acco^nplishing  the  methodology;  and  (5)  materi- 
als and/or  equjpment  needed.  *  ^ 

TRAINING  MATERIALS:     (See  MATERIALS.) 

TRAINING  PACKAGL:     (See  INSTRUCTIONAL  PACKAGE.) 

^TRAINING  PROCESS:  Includes  four  phases--needs  assessment,  development,  deli- 
^.ery,  and  evaluation.  \ 

UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION:  a  unit  of  instruction  is  a  planned  series  of  learning  activi- 
ties or  experiences  that  has:  (I)  predetermined,  stated  objectives;  (2)  a  definite 
beginning  hnd  a  definite  end;  (3)  a  specified  learner  population;  and  (4)  some  speci- 
fied me^ns  of  assessing  the  learning  that;  has  taken  pluce  as  a  result  of  the  interac- 
tion between  the  learner  and  the  ^unit  of  instruction.  Although  no  particular  length 
IS  prescribed  for  a  unit  of  instruction,  it  is  usually  thought  of  as  shorter  in  length 
than  a  course. 

VALIDATE:    to  confirm  -the  soundness  of;  to  verify.  . 

VALIDATED  INSTRUCTION:  instruction  that  has  been  shown  to  do  what  it  was 
intended  to  do. 

V/^LIDATION:  the  process  of  developmental  testing,  field'  testing,  and  revising  a 
training  activity  to  be  certain  its  behavioral  objectives  are  achieved. 

/ 

VALUES  CLARIFICATION:  a  process  which  helps  an  individual  identify  his  her 
basic  values.    This  process  often  involvies  using  exercises. 

VALUING:    showing  preference  for  selected  activites;  becoming  committed. 

WORKSHOP:  a  training  method  that  permits  extensive  study  of  a  specific  topjic. 
Fifteen  to  20  people  meet  together  to  improve  their  proficiency,  to  .ollectively  develop 
new  operating  procedures,  or  to  solve  problems. 

♦C.S.  OOVBUWWT  PRIKTIKG  OfFICB:     198 1-0-72O-0}fi/57O9 
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(CONTINUED  FROM  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER)  ; 

•  Participant  Manual 

The  Participant  Manual  has  two  primary  purposes:  1)  to  provide  resources 
that  are  essential  to  understanding  course  content,  and  2)  to  provide 
materials  that  enable  participants  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  learning 
exercises. 

•  Other  Materials 

The  following  list  represents*  the  minimum  materials  required  for- the  course. 
Visuals  are  provided  in  the  modules  of  this  manual  and  can  be  used  as 
overhead  transparencies  or  as  a  guide  in  preparing  flip  ohar:t  training  aids. 

Flip  chart(s)  anjd  easel(s)  * 

Newsprint  ^  1 

Felt-tip  markers 
Masking  tape 
Pencils 

'Legal  pads  or  paper 
Participant  Manuals    '  - 
Overhead  projector 
Participant  list 
Registration  sheet 

Photocopies  of  'Pretest,  Posttest,  and  the  Posttest  Answer  Sheet  (one 
per  participant). 


SPACE  REQUIREMENTS 

This   course   requires  one  large  workroom  (suitable  to  20-24  participants)  equipped 
with  chairs  and  tables,  or  chairs  and  a  suitable  writing  surface.    The  room  should  be 
ufficiently    large   so  th^t  participants   are   uncrowded   and   reasonably  comfortable. 

wo  smaller  rooms  (sufficient  to  accommodate  a  maximum  of  8-10  persons)  are  also 
equired  for  small  group  activities.  These  rooms  should  also  be  equipped  with  a 
hair  and  a  suitable  writing  surface  for  each  participant. 

ENGTH  OF  COURSE  AND  EVALUATION 

raining  of  Trainers  is  designed  as  a  5-day,  35  contact-hour  course.  At  a  minimum, 
n  additional  5  hours  will  be  required  to  compj^te  supplementary  reading  assignments. 

.wo  standards  are  used  to  evaluate  each  participant's  performance  in  this  course: 
)  attendance  at  the  course  delivery  se-^ions,  and  2)  the  score  on  the  posttest.  Par- 
Icipants  who  are  certified  as  having  successfully  completed  the  course  must  have 
een  present  for  not  less  than  32  of  the  35  scheduled  hours  and  must  achieve  a^score 
f  not  less  than  75  percent  on  the  posttest.  ^ 


